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THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN, IN ITALY. 


THERE are few cultivated Americans, no mat- 
ter how much attached to their native land, who 
have not a strong desire to visit the Old World. 
This is a natural longing of the heart. The 
home of our ancestry has a claim on our con- 
sideration as the source of our being, of our civi- 
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lization, ot the arts and refinements which grace 
our western world. Nor is the home feeling 
weakened, as many imagine, by straying away 
from the scenes of childhood. On the contrary, 
as absence is the true test of love, so it is of pa- 
triotism, and it is only the frivolous and fickle 
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who think less of their native land after compar- 
ing it with other countries. Distance, which 
iends enchantment to natural scenery, affords the 
true point of sight from which to contemplate 
national institutions. Of the thousands of Amer- 
icans whom the facilities of travel annually carry 
to the Old World, there is scarcely one who does 
not come back with a warmer feeling for the 
land of our birth. In this late day, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon the advantages of travel 
which is an almost necessary part of education— 
necessary to enlarge the views, to obliterate pre- 
judices, to cultivate a generous cosmopolitan 
spirit, and to make us more fully acquainted 
with art and with man. 

But those who are denied the benefit of travel, 
may, thanks to the pen and pencil, obtain ay | 
adequate idea of the many wenders of the 0 
World. Fer such our present article, with its 
numereus illustrations, is especially designed. 
And in glancing at some of the striking scenes 
in Europe, we shall follow no guide-book route, 
no geographical line, but shall transport the 
reader trem ene country and from one city to 
another, pausing te contemplate whatever we 
tind worthiest of nete. 

Our first halt will be before the beautiful ca- 
thedral of Milan im Italy, a pile of exquisite 
architecture, unrivalled in the splendor and va- 
riety of its @rnaments, and its perfect harmony 
and symmetry. The view we present is a very 
accurate one, The first stone ef the present ca- 
thedral was laid ia 1386. ‘The building of the 
same has been often interrupted, and has, when 
resumed, been efter carried on slowly ; and it is 


yet unfinished. The east end, or apsis, which 
forms five sides of an octagon, is probably the 


most ancient, or original pertion ef the structure. 
It is calculated that the niches and pinnacles of 
the exterior will require about four thousand five 
hundred statues ; of these about three thousand 
are executed, A staircase ef one hundred and 
fifty-eight steps, at the west corner of the south 
transept, leads te the roof. Here steps apon fly- 
ing buttresses present an ascent to the different 
levels. Two staircases, winding in a turret of 
open tracery, bring you te the platform of the 
ectagon ; and a similar staircase in the spire con- 
ducts to the gallery at the foot of the pyramid 
which crowns it. From this gallery you have a 
good view of the city, and the plain of Lom- 
bardy, studded with cities and villa and the 
whole walled in by the snowy Alps. The ground 
plan of the cathedral is a Latin cross. The body 
is divided into a nave and four aisles, by four 
ranges of colossal clustered pillars, with nine 
inter-columniations. The length of the cathe- 
dral is four hundred and eighty-five feet, and 
two hundred and fifty-two feet broad. Numer- 
ous monuments, tombs, chapels and altars are 
contained in this church, 

Beneath the choir is a lower church, in which 
service is celebrated during the winter season. 
From this is the entrance into the chapel of St. 
Carlo. The walls of this subterranean chapel 
are covered with eight oval bas-reliefs, in silver 
gilt, representing the principal events of the life 
of the saints; among which is St. Carlo’s dis- 
tribution to the poor of the proceeds of the sale 
ot the principality of Oria. He had a life inter- 
est in this domain, which he sold for forty thou- 
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sand crowns; and he ordered his almoner to dis- 
tribute it among the poor and the hospitais of 
his diocese. The almoner made out a list of the 
items, how the donations were to be bestowed, 
which, when added up, amounted to forty-two 
thousand crowns. But when he found out the 
mistake, he began to revise the figures. ‘ Nay,” 
said St. Carlo, “let it remain for their benefit ;” 
and the whole was distributed. Another scene 
represents the attempt to murder St. Carlo. St. 
Carlo had labored to introduce salutary reforms 
into the order of JZumiliati, whose scandalous 
mode of living had given great offence. So 
prevalent was the practice of assassination, that 
some members of the order entered into a con- 
spiracy to murder him. A priest named Farina 
engaged to execute the d Farina gained ac- 
cess to the private chapel, and as St. Carlo was 
kneeling before the altar, he fired at him with an 
atquebus. At this moment they were singing 
the verse, “Let not your heart be troubled, nei- 
ther be ye afraid.” The bullet struck St. Carlo 
on the back, but it did not penetrate his silken 
, and drepped harmless to the ground ; and 
the failure of the attempt was corsidered as an 
evident interposition of Providence. St. Carle 
centinued in prayer, while all around him were 
in consternation. For a time the assassin es- 
caped, but was ultimately executed, though St. 
Carlo endeavored to save him. The body of the 
saint is deposited in a georgeous shrine of gold 
and gilded silver. The priest whe conducts you 
thither lights a number of candles and places 
them in frent ef the shrine, then by some con- 
trivance lowers the front, which displays the 
corpse, dressed in fall pontificals, reposing in an 
ianer shrine, or coffin, and seen through panes 
ef-reck crystal. The brown and shrivelled flesh 
of the mouldering countenance scarcely covers 
the bones; the head is all but a skull, and the 
face, alone uncovered, offers a touching aspect 
idst the splendid robes and ornaments in 
which the figure is shrouded. St. Carlo died in 
the year 1584, 

Milan is one of the cities in Italy most cele- 
brated for its theatres; the principal house is 
“La Scala.” It is the largest theatre in Italy, 
and will seat four thousand spectators. Each 
box has a small room attached to it. The form 
of the house is a semi-circle, with the ends pro- 
duced and made to approach each other. From 
the front of the centre box to the curtain is about 
a hundred feet; the depth of the stage behind 
the curtain is one hundred and fifty feet. 

Milan, in point of splendor, was once the 
second city of Ttaly—filled with temples, baths, 
theatres, all the a requisite to the 
dignity of a great capital; but this glory has 
departed. Under the rule of the Visconti and 
Sforza, Milan attained a state of great pros- 
perity, and became celebrated for its manufac- 
tures of armor, dress and ornaments. It then 
set the fashion to the rest of Europe ; hence the 
word wulliner. The wall or rampart which en- 
circles Milan, was built by the Spaniards in 1555. 
Around the outside of this wall runs what is 
called the Strada di Circonvallazione, a circular 
street of over seven miles in length, forming a 
fine drive. The city has ten gates; on the north 
side is the Porta Comasina, erected by the mer- 
chants of Milan, a doric arch surmounted by 
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four large figures representing the four rivers, Po, 
Ticino, Adda and the Olona. 

From Italy, the land of song, let us pass to 
Scotland, and glance at the city of Edinburgh, 
which is crowded with objects of interest. The 
situation of Edinburgh is romantic and striking, 
being built upon three ridges, and the neighbor- 
hood is marked by lofty hills, except towards the 

north, where the ground gradually sinks away 
towards the river’s course, the Frith of Forth. 
This is the metropolis of Scotland, and a most 
ancient, thrifty and populous place it is. Calton 
Hill, between three and four hundred feet high, 
affords a most superb bird’s eye view of the city. 
Here may be seen the “Queen’s Drive,” the 
“General Post Office,” the “Cemetery,” where 
is the tomb of David Hume, “Edinburgh Cas- 
tle,” “ Holyrood Palace,” the ‘Scott Monu- 
ment,” and various other notable places. Nearly 
opposite to the brow of the hill is a monument 
to the memory of the poct, Robert Burns, on the 
spot where he is said to have written his fine ad- 
dress, “Edina, Scotia’s darling seat!’ Poor 
poet, starved while he lived, but made classic in 
his grave 

On the brow of this Calton Hill is a fine ob- 
servatory, affording a most admirable and ex- 
tended view, embracing some nine or ten coun- 
ties. ‘To the east, in the direction of the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth and the German Ocean, 
are Haddingtonshire, or East Lothian, and the 
mountain range of the Lammermuir Hill. Be- 
low, lies the county of Edinburgh, or Mid-Lo- 
thian, and on the west are seen portions of the 
counties of Linlithgow, Lanark, Stirling and 
Dunbarton. Northwest are seen the hilly ranges 
of the counties of Perth and Clackmannan, and 
the Ochile Mountains; in the background, the 
counties of Fife and Kinross, with the Lomond 
Hills. In short, this view from Calton Hill of 
the old and new city, the Frith of Forth and its 
niunerous bays, the green valleys and hills of the 
surrounding country, rivals for extent and varie- 
ty of picturesque grandeur, anything ever wit- 
nessed that might be brought within the range of 
the eye from a single point. 

Holyrood Palace is the ancient residence of 
Scottish royalty, and famed in song and story as 
such. The building is of a quadrangular form, 
with a central court. The front is flanked with 
double castellated towers. The most interesting 
relic whieh is to be seen here is the bed of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which remains in precisely the 
same condition as when this unhappy woman 
last oceupied it. The closet where the murder- 
crs of Rizzio—the queen’s favorite—surprised 
their victim, is also an object of much interest. 
The largest room in the palace is the picture gal- 
lery, some hundred and fifty feet long ; and upon 
the walls are suspended the portraits of a hun- 
dred and six kings! On the north side of the 
palace are the rains of the Abbey of Holyrood, 
founded in 1128, by David I. Of this building 
nothing now remains but the mouldering ruins 
of the chapel. Here, in 1633, Charles I. was 
crowned. In the northeast corner are deposited 
the remains of David LL., James IL. James V. 
and Magdalen, his queen. With this chapel, as 
with almost everything else ancient and notable, 
there is a legend connected. ‘The purport of it 
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forest of Drumshench, was placed in the utmost 
ril by the attack of a stag. When defending 
imself from his assailant, a cross miraculously 
descended from heaven into his hand, upon see- 
ing which, the stag fled in dismay. Afterwards, 
in a dream, he was commanded to erect an abbey 
on the spot of his preservation; and in obedi- 
ence to the heavenly injunction, he founded the 
Abbey of Holyrood. 

In the streets of the old city the house of John 
Knox is pointed out to visitors. Over the door 
is the following inscription :—“ Lufe God above 
all, and your Neighbour as yourself.” Close be- 
neath the window from which Knox is said to 
have preached to the people, there is arude effigy 
of the reformer, representing him in the act ot 
holding forth to the multitude. The house of 
Knox is situated in a wretched portion of the 
ancient part of the city. 

In order to visit the crown room and Edin- 
burgh Castle, it is necessary to obtain an order ot 
the Lord Provost at the council chamber. The 
insignia of Scottish royalty consists of a crown, 
a sceptre, and a sword of state; accompanying 
which, the visitor is also shown the Lord Treas- 
urer’s Rod of Office, found deposited in the same 
strong oaken chest in which the regalia was dis- 
covered. Here is also shown the room where 
Queen Mary gave birth to James VI. ; also that 
gigantic piece of artillery called Mons. Meg, 
well known in history. The Castle of Edinburgh 
is fortified and regularly garrisoned. The period 
of its foundation is not precisely known. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that it can boast a greater 
antiquity than any other portion of the city. It 
consists of a series of irregular fortitications, 
and can be approached only upon the eastern 
side, the other three being so precipitous. The 
structure stands upon a rock at an elevation of 
nearly four hundred feet above the sea. 

The city of Edinburgh is literally tilled with 
statues and monuments; turn where you may, 
you will see one or the other. But the one of all 
the rest which most interests strangers is the 
Scott Monument, situated at the foot of David 
Street, which forms the subject of our second 
engraving. The foundation was laid in 1840, 
and the monument was completed in 1844. Its 
height is two hundred fect, and it cost some 
$80,000. In the centre of the monument is seen 
a marble statue of Scott, the “ Wizard of the 
North.” 

From Edinburgh let us hurry across the North 
Sea and take a peep at Copenhagen. Copenha- 
gen—Aiobenhaven, merchants’ haven—is_ built 
principally on the coast of the island of Zealand, 
but partly also on the contiguous small island of 
Amak, the channel between them forming the 
port, and in all respects, it is such a city as the 
capital of Denmark should be. Copenhagen 
probably contains about 175,000 inhabitants, amd 
is very strongly fortified. ‘The ramparts for 
miles in length are flanked by bastions, and sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch always flooded. ‘The 
place is defended by a strong citadel and a heavy 
battery at the entrance of the port. One of the 
most striking buildings which meets the eye in 
rambling about the city is that represented in our 
third picture, the royal palace of Christiansborg, 
an object of much interest, being the town resi- 
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Castle Isle, occupying the spot where the famous 
castle built by Bishop Absolou, in 1168, once 
stood, and which was erected to awe the pirates 
which infested the waters at that early period. 
This castle was, on the accession of Christian 
VI. to the throne, razed.to the ground in order 
that a fitting royal residence might be erected on 
its site. This palace was destroyed by fire in 
1794, and the present palace of white stone was 
commenced in the reign of Christian VII., and 
tinished during that of Frederic VI., and a noble 
structure it is. 

Over the principal entrance to the palace are 
iwo bass-reliefs by Thorwaldsen—Minerva and 
Prometheus, Hercules and Hebe; Jupiter, Ne- 
mesis, Esculapius and Hygawia; and in niches 
on each side of the entrance are four colossal 
figures of the first four named, Entering by the 
principal door, you ascend the king’s staircase, 
so called, which is of polished mahogany, and 
the railings of brass. Among the many superb 
apartments, the most magnificent is the Knights’ 
Hall, called the Riddersal. It is a miracle of 
splendor. A colonnade is formed by Corinthian 
columns, which at night are lighted by elegant 
cut-glass chandeliers suspended from the lofty 
ceiling. The effect is truly grand. The king’s 
throne-room is adorned with four large paintings 
representing scenes in Danish history. Near the 
palace is the famous Thorwaldsen’s Museum. 

This building contains an immense and beau- 
tiful collection of works of art, all the creation 
of one man, Thorwaldsen, and presented by him 
with patriotic pride to Denmark. The building 
is in the Egyptian style of architecture, some two 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in breadth, and is comprised 
in two stories. In the centre of the building is 
an open court, where rest the remains of the 
great artist, whose creative genius has filled the 
museum, The tomb is simple, and was mea- 
sured out and selected by himself. In the front 
hall, corridor and apartments, on the ground or 
first story, are placed the works of the great 
sculptor, and on the story above, his collections. 
On the summit of the front and principal en- 
trance, stands the chariot of victory, drawn by 
four horses. To describe the contents of this 
noble temple of art would occupy too much 
space; but what the sculptor himself was best 
satisfied with, are his group of the Graces, the 
Shepherd Boy, and the Mercuries. 

The Church of Our Lady contains Thorwald- 
sen’s original work of Christ and the Apostles 
in marble, copies of which in plaster were repre- 
sented in the New York Crystal Palace. Rosen- 
borg Palace is a place of interest, also, built by 
Christian 1V., in 1604. It is in the Gothie style, 
and has a large tower towards the west, and two 
smaller ones to the east, each with a handsome 
spire. Among its curiosities is a cabinet of coins 
and medals. One old Swedish coin is shown, of 
the intrinsic value of about three dollars, which 
must weigh some three pounds, being square and 
of copper. In this palace are the regalia; and 
here are the famous silver and gilt drinking-horn 
of Oldenberg, and the celebrated set of horse 
furniture, with sword and pistols, presented by 
Christian IV. to his eldest son on the occasion 
of his marriage, in 1664. The saddle and bridle 
are of velvet, embroidered heavily with gold and 
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pearls, the buckles set with diamonds, ete. It 
was made at Paris, and cost the pretty little sum 
of one million of franes. 

The Vrivoli Gardens, a summer theatre just 
outside the western gate, where pantomimes, 
vaudevilles, ete., are represented, and excellent 
concerts are given, is a place of great resort. 
Circus performances are also given here, jugglers’ 
tricks, panoramas exhibited, ete. ‘The place is 
very lively and attractive, with its admirable 
refreshment saloons, fireworks and the like. 
There is a gaiety and a’vndon about these places 
of amusement in Europe so unlike those ot 
America, that everything puts on a new color, 
and facts with which one has long been conver- 
sant seem new, and to pass off with additional 
eclat. The performers, however, are here the 
very best; and the encouragement offered to this 
class of artists is so much superior pecuniarily 
here, that it is hardly for their interests to visit 
America. 

The powerful batteries, Trekroner, Three 
Crowns, the union of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, and the Sixtus, which command the 
entrance of the harbor, are objects of great inter- 
est. Th® Trekroner battery, which dealt such 
havoc among Lord Nelson’s fleet at the famous 
battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, and which was 
never silenced, was, at that time, although com- 
menced in 1784, in an unfinished state; its bul- 
warks were then mach lower, and of wood, nor 
did it mount so many guns as at present. The 
port gives tine anchorage for six or seven hun- 
dred ships. Copenhagen is damp and unhealthy, 
and is often visited by cholefa. Jn 1853, it will 
be remembered, thousands of its population were 
swept away by this subtle disease. The city has 
also at different periods suffered severely from 
fires, particularly in 1728 and 1794, and again in 
1795 ; but it always rose rapidly again. Copen- 
hagen was founded in 1168. 

he Danes are a kind-hearted, happy and con- 
tented people—the higher classes, more particu- 
larly, are courteous and hospitable in the ex- 
treme; the humbler classes are somewhat indo- 
lent, but withal quiet and orderly. The ladies 
there may be found sitting constantly at the win- 
dows, outside of which is universally place a 
reflecting glass, in which may be seen all that is 
transpiring in the thoroughfare in cither diree- 
tion; and as knitting-work, which requires bat 
little attention, is the chief occupation of the 
Danish ladies, they are enabled to amuse them- 
selves by watching the passers-by at their plea- 
sure, and neither pedestrians nor vehicles escape 
their scrutiny. This is so prominent a feature in 
their habits, as to strike the traveller from abroad 
at once; and no one can visit Copenhagen with- 
out remarking the practice. ; 

A most, immoderate love of finery exists 
among the women of the middle and lower 
classes, red being the prevailing color worn. 
The dresses of the peasants are remarkably pic- 
turesque, and precisely as we see them repre- 
sented in plays on American boards. They wear 
little caps, extremely pretty, the crowns of which 
are expensive, varying from three to fifty dollars 
in cost. The women are physically more robust 
than handsome, but are nevertheless very inter- 
esting ; domestic, industrious, and pertorming 
more than their share of the common lot of 
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labor. Women throughout Europe labor far 
more than in America, and their lot is generally 
much less desirable than in our country. 

The song of the watchmen, announcing each 
succeeding hour of the night, sounds novel to 
one from distant lands. The following is the 
English of one of these verses sung by the watch 
of Copenhagen : 

When day departa and darkness reigns on earth, 
The scene reminds us of the gloomy grave. 

Then let thy light, O Lord, before us shine, 
While to the silent tomb our steps we bend, 

And grant a blessed immortality. 


Our next engraving is an accurate exterior 
view of the famous, but still unfinished Cathe- 
dral of Cologne on the Rhine. This cathedral, 
which was commenced in 1248, is not yet com- 
pleted, though the work of late years has gone 
on quite rapidly. The king of Prussia has given 
immense sums of money towards its completion. 
Voluntary subscriptions have also been made all 
over Germany. So the prospect is that it may 
le completed in another century—rather a long 
period to look ahead. The name of the great 
architect who designed so splendid a structure 
has been lost. The two principal towers, ac- 
cording to the original plan, were to have been 
five hundred feet high. ‘That which is most -fin- 
ished at present is not over one-third of the 
height. On its top still remains the erane em- 
ployed by the masons to raise the stones for the 
building, where it has stood for centuries, About 
five millions of dollars are still required to com- 
plete this immense structure. The transepts are 
how nearly completed. The piers which are to 
support the real roof are making progress. The 
late king of Bavaria presented five painted win- 
dows, which are placed in the south side of the 
aisle; five painted windows in the north aisle 
were executed in 1503. ‘The entire length of the 
body of the church will be five hundred and 
eleven feet; the choir is one hundred and fifty- 
one feet high, and internally, from its size, height 
and disposition of pillars, arches, chapels and 
beautiful colored windows, resembles a splendid 
vision. Round the choir, against the columns, 
stand fourteen colossal statues of the twelve 
apostles, the Virgin and Saviour, colored and 
gilt. 

In a small chapel immediately behind the high 
altar is the celebrated shrine of the three kings 
of Cologue or Magi, who came from the East 
With presents for the infant Saviour. ‘The case 
in which they are deposited is of plates of silver 
silt. ‘The skulls of the three kings inscribed 
with their names—Gasper, Melchior and Bal- 
thazer—written in rubies, are exhibited to view 
through an opening in the shrine, crowned with 
dialems (a ghastly contrast). Under a slab in 
the pavement, between the high altar and the 
shrine of the three kings, the heart of Mary of 
is buried. 

Prime, in his ‘Travels in Europe and the East, 
xives us a brief but lively sketch of Cologne and 
its notabilities, He says :—* ‘This city of 60,000 
inhabitants, and diminishing in number by emi- 
gration to America, is celebrated for its fine 
cathedral, its abominable smells, and its manu- 
facture for that liquid for the toilet known the 
world over by the name of the town. As the 
city is planted on a hillside, having a steep 
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descent to the river, it is strange indeed that its 
reputation for filthiness should be so well deserv- 
ed. Coleridge says that he counted seventy-two 
distinct smells in his walks about town. Yet 
nasty as the place is, from defective sewerage, it 
has some twenty churches and the grandest 
cathedral out of Italy, sufficient to detain the 
traveller a day on his journey. The church of 
St. Peter was thronged by an eager crowd filling 
all the courts and avenues, and the mighty mass 
of people were singing in concert when I sought 
admission. They were kind enough to open a 
passage for us, and we slowly picked our way 
onward to the region of the altar, to get sight of 
the famous Rubens picture of St. Peter suffering 
crucifixion with his head downward. Painful as 
the picture must be, its power is such that the 
beholder feels a sort of pleasure in the work of 
art, that can’ hardly be appreciated by a reader 
who has not studied a martyr-scene. On the 
back of this picture is a copy, which is exposed 
to view except on fete-days and Sundays, but 
the sacristan for a fee will turn it in » moment, 
and show the original. Churches dedicated to 
particular saints, and to All Saints we had often 
seen, but here in Cologne, just inside the wall of 
the town, stands the church of St. Ursula and of 
eleven thousand Virgins! The great attraction of 
the church, which is a remarkably plain building, 
is in the bones of these young ladies exposed to 
view within the walls of the holy edifice. * * 
“ We seemed to be in the way of bones, for, in 
a few minutes, we found ourselves in St. Gereon’s 
Kirche, where the skeletons of the whole Theban 
legion of martyrs, who suffered under Diocletian, 
are preserved. An immense a a 
Latin inscription, tells us that the bones of these 


The church is a magnificent 
building, dating as far back as the tenth century. 
The Protestants have possession now of the old- 
est Christian building in Cologne, the church ot 


saints are here. 


St. Pantaleon. Duns Scotus has his tomb in 
the chapel of the Minorites; tradition says that 
he was buried alive, burst out of his coflin, but 
could not get out of the vault, where he perished, 
and was afterwards found, having eaten ,his 
fingers for hunger. 

“There are other churches of interest which 
we visited ; paused at the house in which Rubens 
was born, and in which Maria de Medicis died ; 
looked in at the Rath Haus, or ‘Town Hall, a tine 
old thing, that has stood for centuries; called at 
the Kaufhas, where the Diets of the empire have 
been held, and emperors have feasted; explored 
the remains of Roman architecture in walls and 
towers still standing in the strength and gran- 
deur of their early days—memorials of Trajan, 
who received the imperial purple at Cologne, 
and of Vitellius and Sylvanus, who were pro- 
claimed emperors of Rome on this very hill, as 
Clovis was made king of the Franks on the same 
spot, in 508. ‘Thus renowned in history, Cologne 
has been no less importart in commerce ; but the 
days of its glory, when it had as many steeples 
as there are days in the year, have passed away, 
and now it stakes its chief claim to the attention 
of the traveller on its great cathedral. The Dom 
—so the cathedral is called in many parts of Eu- 
rope—the Domus, the House, the Lord’s House, 
the Chief Church, is not yet completed, and 
probably never will be, though it is believed that 
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four millions of dollars would do it. But if it 
is so beautiful in its present fragmentary state, 
with the scaffold and crane still standing, what 
will it be when the topstone is laid? hat a 
vision of grandeur, beauty and architectaral glo- 
ry burst upon my eyes when I entered the choir, 
and stood in the midst of this temple, pronounced 
the finest specimen of a Gothic edifice in the 
world! I looked up an hundred and sixty feet, 
through the massive columns and splendid arch- 
es; and as the whole scene was tempered by the 
gentle and variously colored hues that fell through 
the splendid stained windows, I felt the power of 
human art, and was glad it was employed for so 
— purpose as the erection of a house for 


The subject of our next view, the statue of 
William ILL., Trinity College, Dublin, compels 
us to bid “adieu to thee, fair Rhine.” So, re- 
crossing the North Sea, hurrying at railway 
speed through England, we cross the Irish Sea, 
and find ourselves safely landed at Kingston, in 
that “emerald set in the ring of the sea,” Green 
Erin. Kingston is a comparatively unimportant 
place, except that it answers as a packet-station, 
or deep harbor for Dublin, from which itis dis- 
tant something less than ten miles. Dublin it- 
selt has a poor depth of water for commercial 
purposes, and all the heavy ships and large pack- 
ets run between Liverpool and Kingston. We 
take the cars at Kingston for Dublin with keen 
anticipations of pleasure, for we have been told 
of the interesting localities and the fine rural 
country through which we are to pass, and our 
expectations will be fully realized. Nearly the 
whole distance is lined with magnificent country 
residences, the grounds adjoining which are in 
the highest state of cultivation, and most pictur- 
esquely bestowed and ornamented. Here the 
nobility and gentry of Dublin reside during the 
summer months. Let no traveller hurry over 
this route by night trains, even though he should 
lose a day at Kingston, for it is a trip to be en- 
joyed, tu ly entered into, and remembered. 

_Dublin is beyond a doubt one of the finest 
cities of Europe, and is at present most thrifty 
aud prosperous in commercial matters. ‘The 
Most of its streets are straight and very wide— 
that known as Sackville Street is some one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in width, and is the principal 
thoroughfare of the town. In its centre stands a 
Doric pillar of cut granite, one hundred and ten 
feet in height, placed here in honor of Lord Nel- 
son. On each face of the pediment is inscribed 
the name of the hero’s great battles, such as 
Aboukir, Copenhagen, the Nile and ‘I'rafalgar. 
Une of the finest views in all Dublin is obtained 
from the centre balustrade of Carlisle Bridge— 
the sight taking in at a comprehensive glance a 
Vast picture of the wealth, extent and architec- 
tural beauty of the city, ‘lo the north stretches 
away the noble mall of Sackville Street with the 
Nelson monument, ‘To the south is seen West- 
moreland and D’Olier Streets, beautiful in the 
stately symmetry of their architecture, and a 
peep at Trovot’s garden and one of the side 
Wings of ‘Trinity College, as well as a part of the 
colonnade of the Bank of Ireland. ‘Turning to 
the eastward the eye follows the Liffey in its 
course to the sea; and between the masts of the 
Vessels rises the solid structure of the Custom 
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House. Westward the eye pursues the river’s 
course where it flows between walls of hewn 
granite, which form the frontage of the quays. 

The “Four Courts,” a series of buildings oc- 
eupying a spot of four hundred and fifty feet, 
facing towards the river, and crowned with a 
majestic dome, is one of the first points to attract 
your attention. The front of the central building 

as a fine portico of six Corinthian_pillars, sur- 
mounted with statues representing Justice, Mer- 
cy, and other emblematical subjects. On enter- 
ing the rotunda, you find yourself at once in the 
midst of a crowd of lawyers and those unfortu- 
nate individuals who appeared as plaintiffs and 
defendants. There are four courts holden here, 
as the name would indicate—as the place is a 
sort of lawyers’ exchange, where they meet their 
clients for consultation. There is no mistaking 
the rest of the throng, as they universally wear a 
surplice and a white curly wig when in court. 
When the four courts are in session, and the 
seats filled by the various judges in their regalia, 
the lawyers in their powdered wigs and peculiar 
dress, arranged in rows before the court, the 
sight is curious enough to an eye accustomed to 
the sober simplicity of our American form of 
legal business. The tribunals holden within the 
“four courts ” are the Common Pleas, Chancery, 
Queen’s Bench and Exchequer. 

Trinity College buildings, also known as the 
University of England, are of great extent and 
much interest. ‘They consist of three spacious 
quadrangles. Here are shown many portraits of 
Ireland’s most favored sons, past and present. 
The library is one of the finest rooms in Europe 
devoted to this purpose, containing some 100,000 
volumes, and many valuable manuscripts, some 
of which date back more than a thousand years ! 
The museum department is also comanhihle: 
among other curiosities are some skeletons of the 
great fossil deer of Ireland, and an almost count- 
less variety of Irish birds and fishes, the largest 
collection yet brought together. ‘The buildings 
partly enclose what is called the College Park, 
an open spot of some twenty acres, The college 
was founded in 1592—the present number of 
students is about fourteen hundred. A statue of 
William III. is situated in front of the college, 
as represented in our engraving. 

One of the most delightful belongings of Dub- 
lin is the Phoenix Park, a noble breathing spot, 
held sacred, like the Boston Common, or the 
Battery, New York, containing about one thou- 
sand acres, or twenty times as large as our Com: 
mon! Here are seen hundreds of noble deer, 
feeding quite unmolested and tame. In this 
park is the residence of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, through whose grounds sentinels are 
stationed at all points, and regular military gov- 
ernment being observed. In the park is an obe- 
lisk in honor of the Duke of Wellingtan’s victo- 
ries. Here, too, is a tine Zoological ‘Garden. 
The beauty, nobility and fashion resort here to 
promenade—the mary and decorum of the 
place being preserved by the foot and mounted 
police. Here you have a fine chance to see the 
nobility and gentry of Dublin together. Two 
military bands perform alternately, discoursing 
sweet music. 

At the royal barracks admirable military evo- 
lutions and fine drilling of troops may often be 
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witnessed. No holiday soldiers are these, but 
men who live in the service, and are occupied in 
handling arms and in the soldier’s duty for a 
lifetime. ‘The precision of their movements, the 
martial bearing, and the one spirit that seems to 
pervade the whole body, appear to operate like 
magic. The English regiments are ina high 
state of discipline. 

The beautitul view we next present, of the 
Royal Palace of Stockholm, Sweden, takes us 
hack again to the continent of Europe, Stock- 
holm is one of the most celebrated cities of the 
yorth of Europe, and its situations and surround- 
ings are remarkable for the beauty of the nataral 
scenery, being situated partly upon several islands 
at the junction of Lake Meelar and the Baltic, 
and partly on the main land, upon both sides of 
the straits, covering an area of four to five square 
miles. On the three principal islands the houses 
are of stone, but in other portions the greater 
part of stuecoed brick, painted white, yellow, or 
faint blue. Stockholm has few notable public 
juildings or churches. The palace, however, is 
an immense and most imposing structure, begun 
during the reign of Charles XII. The lower 
part 1s of polished granite, the upper of brick 
covered with cement. It contains a museum of 
antiquities and sculpture, with several good 
works by Swedish artists, a royal library, etc. 
The approach to the palace on the north side is 
adorned by two immense lions, standing on 
blocks of granite; on the eastern side two wings 
extend, between which are hedges and beds of 
flowers. ‘This side looks down upon the harbor, 
as shown in our picture. The south fucade, 
which is the most beautiful of all, is adorned 
by several fine trophies. Onan open space before 
this side, stands an obelisk of granite raised by 
Gustaf LV, Adolf to the burgesses of Stockholm, 
a acknowledgment of their zeal and fidelity 
during the war of 1788. The west side of the 
jalace is adorned with some beautiful medallions 
representing Swedish kings. 

Our next engraving represents the old and new 
Jungfernstiegs, in the city of Hamburg, some 
seventy miles from the mouth of the Elbe. In 
the centre of the two Jungfernsteigs is the Alster 
Basin, a beautiful enclosure of water in the shape 
vt a square of some thirty acres in extent, actu- 
ally alive with pleasure boats and graceful, long- 
wecked swans. The city of Hamburg consists of 
the old and new town, nearly equal in size, con- 
taining together some 200,000 inhabitants. It is 
4 “tree city,” and is governed by a president 
aud senate. ‘The city covers a much larger space 
of ground than many other European metropo- 
lises of the same numerical size, in consequence 
vl its squares, and its many beautiful public and 
private gardens. After the great tire of 1842— 
which destroyed sixty-one streets and seventeen 
lundred and forty-seven houses—the city once 
ihore rose in beauty and magnificence from its 
wshes, ‘Lhe business portions of the place are 
commercially grand, and indicative of great 
wealth and prosperity ; and throughout the city 
the style of the buildings resembies that of pal- 
ces more than the ordinary dwelling-places of a 
trading community, the houses being chiefly built 
of white stone, lofty and imposing in architecture 
and complete in tinish. 

The kxchange Building is a great curiosity 
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and an elegant structure. It is “high change ” 
from one to two o’clock, when the place presents 
a busy scene of Babel-like effect. To hear the 
hum of some four thousand voices, and to look 
down upon the throng from the gallery above, 
one seems to be regarding the combined “ bro- 
kers’ board” of the world, who are engaged in 
selling the goods and stocks of the entire globe. 
The tower of the Church of St. Michael is an 
object of especial interest. It is four hundred 
and fifty-six feet high, and from its top you enjoy 
a magnificent view of tho whole city and its pic- 
turesque and raral suburbs. 

Hamburg is the emporium of Germany, and 
must ever remain so. It trades with the whole 
world, while vessels from all parts of the world 
bring various produce toits spacious warehouses, 
and nearly every modern language is spoken in 
its fine and attractive harbor. lt has ever at- 
tracted the European traveller, and must continue 
to do so, whether he be a pleasure-secker or a 
man of business. Every surrounding bespeaks 
the wealth and liberality of the people, the rich- 
ness and elegance of the city; elegant villas, 
beautiful gardens and open squares abound, 
Private gardens are ever thrown open to the vis- 
itor, and “stranger is a holy name.” The ram- 
parts which nearly surround the city are one con- 
tinuous flower-garden, carefully tended and beau- 
tifully laid out and designed, and at night are 
rendered even more attractive by the presence 
here and there of fine bands of musicians, who 
play exquisitely. 

The noble City Museum of Hamburg is only 
opened on the Sabbath; it contains a rich col- 
lection of natural history and curiosities gener- 
ally. In the grand square one of the military 
bands is stationed ou this day to play for the 
gratification of the people. The Tivoli Theatre, 
just outside the walls, is a summer resort not un- 
like Niblo’s Theatre, New York. Concerts are 
given here in brilliantly lighted gardens, as sum- 
mer attractions. Hamburg has a police arrange- 
ment which sustains a thousand soldiers at all 
times under arms, and who are retained at the 
various guard-houses and gategof the city. Ev- 
ery man is taught the duty of a soldier, and all 
must serve for a certain length of time. ‘There 
are also a regular corps of armed watchmen, 
numbering four hundred men. 

We close our series of foreign sketches with 
two views in London, one representing the splen- 
did Parliament Houses on the Thames, and the 
other the venerable Westminster Abbey, in which 
repose the ashes of England’s most honored dead. 
The general outline of the Parliament Houses 
presents a grand frontage on the river side of 
about nine hundred feet, bearing a rich display 
of graceful mouldings, tracery, carvings and deco- 
rauons. ‘The entrance is by the Peers’ Lobby, 
whence, through elegant brass gilt gaies, you en- 
ter the House of Lords. ‘The first impression is 
dazzling to the eyes by its richness and profusion 
of decoration displayed in all parts of the interi- 
or. ‘This fine room is about one hundred feet 
square, and forty-tive feet high. At the south 
end is the royal throne; at the north end the re- 
porters’ gallery, the front ricnly ornamented with 
panelling, containing the royal badges, painted 
in gilt ground. The ceiling is very striking in 
its appearance, its general ground being of a 
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rich blue, bordered with red and gold, and em- 
blazoned with the royal arms. The railings of 
the gallery are brass, ornamented at the base with 
enamelled grounds of red and blue. Below the 
gallery is inseribed “ Fear God—Honor the 
Queen.” ‘The House of Commons is more 
simply decorated. 

London is known to have existed as a town 
fur more than two thousand years. In the year 
306, the city was comprised within a wall of only 
two miles in extent. On the conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity, London was formed into 
abishop’s see; and in 610, a church was erected 
on the site of the present cathedral of St. Paul. 
‘Towards the end of the eighth century, London 
was four times devastated by fire, whereby many 
of its inhabitants perished. In 839, the city was 
destroyed by the Danes. In 886, Alfred gained 
possession of it, repaired, and laid the foundation 
of a municipal government. In 961, London was 
visited by a dreadful pestilence, which swept off 
yast numbers of its people. In 982, it was again 
devastated by a conflagration. 

In 1050, Edward the Confessor rebuilt West- 
minster Abbey. After many vicissitudes, owing 
to the incursions of the Danes, William the First 
was crowned king of England immediately after 
the conquest. In 1066, another great fire oc- 
curred, in which St. Paul’s was burned to the 
ground, Little alteration occurred subsequently 
until the reign of Edward IV., when bricks were 
first made and introduced for building purposes. 
In 1471, the art of printing was introduced into 
London. The great plague broke outin 1665, in 
the reign of Charles II., and lasted one year and 
one month; families were swept off, whole dis- 
trets disappeared, rich and poor lay dead to- 
gether, business was at end, houses were closed, 
and death reigned through and over the doomed 
city. Over one hundred thousand persons per- 
ished during this awful visitation. In 1666, a 
yreat fire broke out, and lasted for four days, 
consuming thirteen thousand houses and eighty- 
uine churches, being tive-sixths of the whole city. 
But in a little more than four years the buildings 
were all replaced. Until this period, the houses 
had generally been constructed of wood, thatched 
with straw, each story projecting as it rose, so 
that the upper stories nearly met at the top. From 
this time dates the permanent prosperity of the 
city, whidh now measures eight miles from east 
to west, and five miles from north to south, hav- 
ing a circumference of thirty miles, and a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000. 

Almost the first place to which the stranger 
directs his steps is Westminster Abbey, which, as 
itnow stands, was built by Henry IL., and Ed- 
ward L., being enlarged by the abbots of subse- 
quent reigns. On entering the abbey at the Po- 
c's Corner—consecrated ground—you meet a 
guide, always in attendance, who conducts you 
throush the abbey. The first point of interest 
is the chapel of St. Benedict, where you see the 
honument te Langham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; that of the Countess of Hertford, and oth- 
ers, are also hard by. Close to the gate of the 
entrance to the chapel is the ancient monument 
ot Sebert, king of the East Saxons, who died in 
616, and his queen, Athelgoda. Between this 
chapel and the next are the remains of a mosaic 
Work, of fine manufacture, erected in memory of 
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the children of Henry III. and Edward I. The 
next chapel is St Edmund’s. Here, among a 
large number of other monuments, are those of 
the Earl of Stafford, the Countess of Stafford, the 
children of Edward III., Lord Russell, etc. The 
chapel of St. Nicholas is next; here are monu- 
ments to Lady Jane Clifford, the Duchess of 
Somerset, Lora and Lady Carew, and many oth- 
ers. ‘The magnificent chapel of Henry VIL. is 
still more interesting. Here is an elaborate and 
splendid monument to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
erected by James I. The recumbent figure of 
the queen is a fine work of art. 

At the end of the south aisle of this chapel is 
the royal vault, in which are deposited the re- 
mains of Charles I. and William IIL, Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, and her consort, Prince 
George of Denmark. The entrance gates to the 
nave are of brass gilt, wrought in various devices. 
Here are installed the Knights of the Order of 
Bath. In their stalls are brass plates of their 
armorial bearings, ete., and over them hang their 
banners, swords and helmets. Beneath are seats 
for the esquires—each knight having three ; there 
is a little shelving stool in each stall. Centrally, 
between the stalls of the knights, is the royal 
vault, in which lie the remains of King George LL, 
and his queen, Caroline; Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and his wife ; two Dukes of Cumberland ; 
Prince Frederick William, and the Princesses 
Amelia, Caroline, Elizabeth, Louise and Anne. 
In this chapel is also a magnificent monument to 
Henry VIL. and his queen. It stands in the 
body of the chapel, enclosed in a chantry of brass, 
of fine workmanship, and ornamented with statues 
of the saints. Within, on a tomb of black mar- 
ble, repose the effigies of the royal pair, in their 
robes of state. Here are also monuments to 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Edward V. and 
his brother Richard, Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, and many others of the nobility and great 
in English history. 

The next chapel is that of St. Edward; here 
also are many monuments, and two ancient coro- 
nation chairs. ‘The most ancient of the two was 
brought from Scotland, with the regalia of Ed- 
ward I., in 1297, after he had defeated Baliol, 
king of Scots, in a succession of battles. It was 
a royal offering at the shrine of St. Edward ; and 
the stone under the seat is reputed to have been 
Jacob’s Pillar! The other chair was made for 
Mary, queen of William ILI. At the coronation 
of the sovereigns of England, these chairs are 
covered with gold and placed in front of the al- 
tar. There are several other chapels crowded 
with monuments. This abbey, so famous all 
over the world, is three hundred and seventy-five 
feet long, and two hundred feet wide. Divine 
worship is always performed here twice every 
day, and the place is held in great veneration by 
all classes, and very justly, too. “A mighty 
mausoleum this temple is, and one cannot stand 
within its walls, without feeling that he is on 
consecrated ground. Strange, solemn and yet 
conflicting emotions struggle in his breast as he 
walks among the monuments and over the ashes 
of kings and queens and conquerors, statesmen 
and poets ; forgetful of the glorieus architecture 
of the pile that covers the tombs of the great 
whose names have been household words from 
chilhood to this long-leoked for hour.” 
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LITTLE MAY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
Once I heard a mother pray, 
At the closing hour of day, 
“ Pather, let thy angels stay, 
Ever over little May. 


* Now her feet are in the flowers; 
Now the sunshine fills her Hours; 
But her future? Father, say 
What hath it for little May?” 


And a low still votce replied, 

From the azure vast and wide: 
“ Seek not to unfold the veil, 

Ask not what shell win or fail.” 


And the mother lowlier bent 

At reproof so kindly meant; 

And her final prayer did say: 
Father, watch o'er little May.” 


MAUD ATHERTON’S LOVE. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“Sucu a homely little toad as it is! I wont 
believe she is our cousin. There never was an 
Atherton yet thet wasn’t good-looking.” And 
my brother cast a saucy, self-satisfied leok upon 
the handsome, manly face smiling back at him 
from the large oval looking-glass suspended 
from the wall. ‘“ What you'll do with her, 
I don’t know! Don’t expéct me to chaperone 
her! I’d as soon trot reund with a kangaroo, or 
a wild-cat, or any ether natural curiosity! Such 
a misfortune! Imagine her at one of Mrs. Mer- 
lie’s select soirees, sitting in the corner prinked 
ap in one of these outlandish dresses, eyes and 
mouth open to the widest extent, the laughing- 
stock of the whole company—pah !” 

“ Robert—don’t !” 

“TI don’t care—it is too bad. Why didn’t 
they send her te school, or te a nunnery, or to 
Jericho, or somewhere else out of the way t” 

“'They—whe is they 

“O true; I—forgot!” And a slight shade of 
compassien settled over the handsome features of 
the speaker, while his dark eyes thoughtfully 
sought the floor, instead of their too often resting- 
place the mirror. 

Maud Atherten was an orphen. Only one 
week befere, the stage passing through our vil- 
lage had set down at our deor a very little girl, 
with a very large amount of baggage and a very 
black West Indian nurse.. A bulky letter, given 
by said nurse in great state to our father, after 
describing certain amount of lands and moneys, 
and appointing him guardian over the wild- 
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looking little girl and her immense fortune, ended 
with these words: ‘ Care for her, love her, treat 
her as if she were your own; for you are all that 
is left to her—my darling, my spoiled pet, my 
poor neglected little orphan !” 

It was quite dark when the stage arrived ; the 
joureey had been long and. tedious, and cer- 
tainly first. appearances -had been anything but 
to the advantage of our mew cousin and protege. 
Witd and ancouth in manner, shrinking from all 
approach to welcome er endearment, petulant 
and eross to the nurse, whe treated her with al- 
mest idolatrous tenderness, my father found it 
hard to warm his usually affectionate heart into 
anything like the sympathy and condolence he 
should naterally feel fer the orphan child of his 
only brether. 

As for my brether and myself, I fear, after the 
first few impertinent repulses, our feelings were 
anything but vividly sympathetic er gratefal for 
the addition to eur social circle of one so perti- 
naciously ungracious, and se evidently bent upon 
refractory measures as far as we were concerned. 
The poor nurse tied to excuse her short-com- 
ings—pleaded fatigue, anxiety, the novelty of her 
position, and promised that a good night’s rest 
would reconcile her to ker new position among 
strangers, te all of which she returned only a sulky 
stare, and expressed a desire to go to bed, “if 

there was anywhere for her to sleep.” 

That night my father and mother sat many 
hours taking counsel, aftermy brother and my- 
self were in bed; but of the nature of it, we 
could only guess by the extra kindness of their 
manner in the morning, and their urgent desires 
that we should be patient and forbearing with 
our new cousin whatever her manner might be. 
“Sheis a spoiled girl, evidently,” said our 


; father ; “ but remember she is an orphan.” 


“And has had no mother’s counsels to guide 
and guard her,” broke in vur mother, to whom 
that one melancholy fact pleaded. loudly in ex- 
tenuation for her faults. 

Certainly a most unprepossessing child was 
Maud Atherton. If in the evening’s waning 
light she had seemed to us singularly unlovely 
and graceless, the brilliancy of the morning did 
not improve her appearance. Thin and lank 
almost to attenuation, with large, weird-looking 
eyes full of repressed craft and fire, and a mass 
of coarse ceal-black hair, which was slovenly 
wound around a comb at the back of her head, 
she startled even my gentle mother into a repul- 
sion of feeling which it was difficult quite to. 
conceal from the sharp glance of its object. As. 
for my brother, he did not even attempt to con-- 


ceal his repagnance. Contempt, dislike and 
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_ hostility were visible in every glance of his eye 


and every curl of his lip—sentiments which we 
were not long in discovering were paid back 
with interest by Maud. It remained for me, 
who was the eldest of the family, to reconcile, as 
far as possible, these open demonstrations of dis- 
like—to stand between the antagonists, and, if 
practicable, prevent any active demonstrations 
of hostility. Ido not understand how any per- 
son, in this enlightened period, could arrive at 
the age of fourteen so utterly ignorant of the 
first rudiments of education, so entirely un- 
formed, and lacking even the commonest ideas 
of what belonged to civilized socicty, as on ac- 
quaintance I found to be the case with our cousin 
Maud. My father explained it in this wise: 

His brother at an early age had married 2 
West Indian heiress, to whom he was most de- 
votedly attached, and who survived the birth of 
this their only child but a few days. All the in- 
tense love springing from the grave of his dead 
wife had centered’ in this the living pledge of 
their mutua) affection. Love blinded him to her 
faults. In her, he saw the development of all 
that had been good and tender and true in her 
lost mother. His indulgence knew no bounds. 
He closed both eyes and ears to her imperfec- 
tions, and woe betide the servant who dared com- 
plain to him of her ungovernable nature. Being 
largely engaged in foreign trade, he was neces- 
sarily much of his time abroad; and not until 
the few months preceding his death, did he be- 
come aware of the utter state of ignorance in 
which she had been broughtup. Her nurse, the 
«wid woman before spoken of, in her fond idol- 
atry had concealed from him her repugnance to 
any useful knowledge, and with the aid of inter- 
ested teachers, had succeeded in blinding him to 
the fact that while he supposed her advancing in 
the knowledge and studies peculiar to her age, 
she was developing only the worst feelings of her 
nature and laying the foundation for after hours 
of exceeding mortification and misery. It was 
then too late for amendment. An insidious dis- 
ease was undermining his life, his hours were 
numbered, and it only remained for him to give 
her over to the care of his only brother, with the 
hopeful prayer that he would superintend her 
future, and so far as possible, make amends for 
his own reprehensible negligence. And thus it 
was that Maud Atherton, the spoiled child, the 
wealthy heiress and the unprincipled girl, became 
an inmate of our own happy home. 

Time would fail to tell of the annoyances to 
which we were subjected. It was impossible to 
place her at school—my father would not thus 
expose her ignorance. Teachers she had by the 
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dozens, not one of whom could be prevailed 
upon to remain after the first few weeks. Head. 
strong, sullen, and when roused, passionate in 
the extreme, she became a terror to all who at. 
tempted to coerce her inte obedience. My father 
was at his wits’ end; and after a long consulta. 
tion with her teachers, it was proposed for the 
present to leave her at liberty to occupy herself 
as she thought best, hoping that as she grew 
older, her nature would change, and she would 
see the necessity for acquiring that knowledge 
without which she could never enter society. 

It was a long, bright summer—the one on 
which she came to our quiet village; and her 
whole life, which was not occupied in eating and 
sleeping, was passed out of doors. The village 
was hemmed in by wild and magnificent scenery, 
Great hills loomed up in the distance, and rocks, 
which only the most daring adventurer would 
scale, frowned down over the cliffs, and looked 
upon their shaggy faces as mirrored in the pass- 
ing river. Among these rocks, would Mand 
spend her days. Agile, daring, fearless, she 
would climb the dizzy heights, sending back 
her ringing laughter in mocking echoes upon the 
world below. She knew every mountain, lake, 
pond, brook, meadow, rock or valley, for miles 
and miles away. She knew where to gather the 
sweetest flowers and to find the most inaccessible 
birds’ nests—though truth to say she never in- 
fringed upon the mother owners of those treas- 
ures, however much her uncouth presence might 
have glarmed them. If she had been born on 
horseback, she could not have been a more fear- 
less horsewoman; and as she dashed over the 
country, her great eyes gathering-light from the 
excitement, her wild voice ringing out in gush- 
ing joyousness, you may be sure she did not fail 
of creating that amount of excitement always in 
a country village gendered by anything beyond 
the common routine of every-day life. 

But—“ there is a tide in the affairs of all 
men,” and I presume women come in for their 
share of it as well. Before the summer blos- 
soms had drifted away upon the autumn air, the 
tide had come to Maud. The sun lay goldenly 
upon the earth, and the forest trees were brilliant 
with gorgeous tints when our annual picnic came 
off, in the sumach grove which bounded the 
northern portion of the village. No one thought 
of extending an invitation to Maud, or imagined 
she would accept one, even if it had been ten- 
dered. The morning beamed breezy, exhil- 
arating and bright, and early our little band 
mustered on the selected ground. 

A picnic is a picnic the world over, and ours 
was in no way original or peculiar. A good deal 
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of chattering, a good deal of vociferous mirth, a 
good deal of mixing up among the young peo- 
ple, and we presume a good deal of love-making, 
was its sum and substance. Some gathered to- 
gether in groups to discuss the topics of the day, 
some wandered away in quest of the lingering 
wild-flowers, and a few couples sauntered away 
in exclusive pairs too happy to need other 
company than their own. 

In the centre of the grove, like a king sur- 
rounded by his subjects, stood a large oak whose 
almost impervious branches threw a cooling 
shade for many feet around. On a natural bank 
beneath it, an enamored pair were seated in lov- 
ing juxtaposition, conversing, as lovers are wont 
to converse, upon subjects intimately connected 
with their own hopes and fears. Thinking them- 
selves secluded from mortal eyes, they were in- 
dulging in sundry tender and affectionate dem- 
onstrations, when to their surprise and conster- 
nation, a storm of acorns came rattling about 
their ears. Springing hastily from their seat, 


and peering up through the leafy branches, a 
sight met their astonished eyes which, under the 
circumstances, filled them with consternation and 
dismay. Seated upon a limb of the oak, the 
gorgeous leaves enshrining her like a flame, sat 
the wild, untamable, erratic Maud Templeton. 
Her great gipsey eyes were full of saucy mirth, 


her face glowing with malicious triumph, and 
her whole face quivering with enjoyment over 
the discomfiture of the lovers, she looked some 
demon-chiild bent upon a special mission of mis- 
chief. Enraged beyond endurance, the lover 
sprang to the tree, and would have sent her reel- 
ing below; but she was too quick for him. Nim- 
ble as a squirrel, she leaped from limb to limb, 
sending out her mocking laughter the while, and 
before he could reach her, she had dropped to 
the ground and started off with the speed of a 
greyhound, 

She was not to escape, however, so easily. 
The unusual noise had attracted the party on the 
picnic-ground, and before she could clear the 
opening, her progress was arrested by a troop of 
boys just ripe for a frolic. There was scarcely 
one among them that did not owe her a grudge. 
Her malicious propensities were never satisfied 
unless in playing a prank upon some one; and 
now that the tables were turned, her tormentors 
were not inclined to let her off without a due re- 
taliation for past offences. They surrounded her 
on all sides, whirled her about from one to 
another with epithets anything but compli- 
mentary, and one more daring than the rest, was 
unmanly enough to give her a push, which nearly 
sent her to the ground. 
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Tt was an unlucky feat for him, for my brother, 
who at that moment arrived at the scene of ex- 
citement, sprang into the ring and with one blow 
sent her tormentor reeling into the crowd. 

“ Coward !” he muttered between his set teeth. 
“Don’t tremble, my poor girl—I’d like to see 
the one who would insult you now!” And draw- 
ing her into the shelter of his arm, he stood for a 
moment proudly defiant, casting such contempt- 
uous glances upon her assailants, that they were 
glad to slink away. 

I saw Mand turn her great frightened eyes up 
to my brother’s face with an expression which I 
had occasion to remember long after the scene 
which called it forth had been forgotten. Poor 
girl! it was new enough to her the sensation of 
protection—new enough to her the idea that she 
was of consequence to any mortal being—new 
enough to her the awakening consciousness that 
she was a responsible girl, a being like other be- 
ings, to be cared for, loved and respected. I 
think in those few moments, while they were 
standing there facing the amazed crowd, 
these sentiments for the first time in her life 
flashed into her soul. A certain peace and 
quietness, very real and very tender, spread over 
her turbulent nature, thorough as it was strange ; 
and when my brother turned to take her home, 
she crept nearer to his side and walked on as one 
in a dream. 

I was more thoroughly surprised than ever 
when, the next day, she came to me with a sort 
of bashful awkwardness and begged of me to in- 
struct her. Of course, I was only too glad of 
the opportunity ; and I must say, that for the 
next two years a better, more tractable, or 
brighter scholar I should never desire to have. 
An entire revolution was effected in her habits 
and temper. She no longer made the rocks and 
hills her play-ground—no longer gloried in 
frayed and ragged dresses—no longer rendered 
herself the bugbear to neighboring children, 
which had formerly been her delight. Pleasures 
she still had. I would not listen to her proposal 
of giving up her horseback exercise, nor did she 
refer to it again after one bright evening on 
which my brother had escorted her. After that, 
she seldom went alone ; and as the summer wore 
away, and the long autumn evenings approached, 
I was pained to see the growing intimacy be- 
tween my brother and herself, feeling as I did 
that only pain at least to one of the parties 
could be the result. 

Before the winter was through, I had occasion 
to know that his presence alone made up the sun 
and sum of her happiness ; that her whole face 
would undergo a transition at the very echo of 
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his footstep; that her eyes would radiate joy at 
the sound of his voice; that her dark cheeks 
would flush with happiness whenever he sat by 
her side; that her moods and tempers were but 
a reflex of his; that unguardedly, rashly, almost 
without an effort to prevent it, she had allowed 
her heart to float away upon the waves of pas- 
sion, to be wrecked as hearts have been before, 
and as hearts will be again while the world lasts, 
on the shoals of unrequited love. 

I do not think at the first my brother was 
aware of the nature of her feelings. Her stolen 
glances, so full of fond, fervent tenderness—her 
incessant watchfulness over his needs—her thou- 
sand ministrations of love, tendered so shyly, 
yet with so much devotion—her restless nervous- 
ness in his absence—and her gentle, caressing 
manner when he was present, were all in his 
mind set down to gratitude. It was pleasant to 
have her by his side, to watch the development 
of this singular genius, to see the once pallid 
cheek filling out into the bloom and the plump- 
ness of high health, to note the angular form 
swelling into the classic contour and grace of 
perfect womanhood, to watch the large Oriental 
eyes flashing and lighting up for him alone; to 
feel that he had wrought the wondrous change, 
that his influence and his power had turned the 
wilful, passionate, fiery Creole into an elegant, 
refined and graceful girl, it was very pleasant— 
so much so that few men would have found it in 
their heart to destroy the illusion, even at the 
risk of their sincerity. 

My brother was only mortal—idle, impul- 
sive and handsome. This exclusive devotion 
flattered his vanity ; this unasked-for tenderness 
and dependence gave food to his self-love. He 
was proud of her growing beauty—proud of her 
open and unguarded reverence for him. To 
other men she was grave, courteous, and always 
coldly polite ; to him tender, reverent and yield- 
ing. He was an only son, and had passed most 
of the time at home; yet he had been in society 
long enough to know that such exclusive homage 
was a triumph, coming from what source it 
might—the more so then, when voluntarily be- 
stowed upon him by the heiress, the belle, the 
much courted, greatly prized Maud Atherton. 

And she was all of that. At seventeen, our 
intractable cousin was, without exception, the 
handsomest girl I ever saw. Tall, graceful, 
with a form rounded into most perfect symmetry, 
a self-possession most remarkable for one of her 
years, and a face whose dark, Oriental beauty 
was as bewitching to contemplate as it was unu- 
sual to see, she moved among her associates re- 
gally,—a very queen among her willing subjects. 


Music was her passion ; and at all hours, when 
not occupied in the one great dream of her life, 
her nimble fingers were trailing over the harp 
(her favorite instrument), and teaching it to give 
vent to those impetuous thoughts and desires 
which she dared not otherwise indalge, except in 
the privacy of her own chamber. From under 
her skilful hand, I have heard such exquisite 
strains, such soft, tender pleadings, such an out- 
pouring of human love and trust, that the heart 
must indeed be callous to all human feeling 
which could refuse to be touched by their straing. 

My brother was as great an enthusiast in mn. 
sic as herself; and to his encouragement I al- 
ways knew she was indebted for her wondrous 
improvement. I have seen him hang above her 
chair, his hand resting upon her shoulder, her 
wondrous eyes turned ever and anon to him for 
approval, till my heart ached for the pain that 
must come of this silent idolatry, if not shared 
by him. My mother became uneasy, my father 
shook his head in silence, and as usual, it was 
deputed to me to discover how far my brother 
shared the exclusive devotion so evidently be- 
stowed by Mand. 

Much as I admired my brother, I could not 
blind myself to the faults of his peculiar temper- 
ament. I knew him to be vacillating, undemon- 
strative, rather inclined to please himself best 
with that style of amusement which created for 
him the least exertion. Maud loved him now 
with all the force and fervor of a heart heated 
with the fiery sun of the passionate South. He 
had been the first fancy of her existence ; to this 
first tenderness her whole soul had gone out like 
a flood. But would it last always ¢ Would the 
time not come when that deep heart of hers 
would cry out for more positive food ?—when the 
fervent spirit now pouring out its rich treasures 
on his shrine, would ask for an equally fervent 
return? Would she be satisfied always to be 
the worshipper, instead of the worshiped ? Would 
there not come longings, unsatisfied—yearnings 
for something more positive, more demonstrative, 
more in accordance with the outpouring of her 
own rich affection? And would there not come 
times when even my brother would become 
gated and weary of this perpetual idolatry ? 

I was many years his senior. I had lived in 
and of the world, and I had learned the nature 
of his sex well enough to know that no voluntary 
gift of affection is held in such value as is one 
which has occasioned the owner some trouble— 
that only what is hardly earned is dearly prized ; 
and I knew the nature of my brother too well to 
hope more from him than from any other of his 
exacting sex. 
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Maud came to bed. At length my brother’s letters contained fre- 
; Her chamber adjoined mine, and I could tell | quentreferences to an American family he had 
. by the midnight stillness that she was making no | met abroad—a Mr. and Mrs. Angier—whose 
, preparation for rest. The door was ajar, and | family seat was very near toourown. As good 
, looking in, I saw her on her knees—her dark | luck would have it—so he wrote—their term of 
‘ cheeks glowing, her lips moist and red, her bril- | visiting was up, and they would return in the 
e lant eyes upraised with such happy, reverent | same steamer with himself. A few other letters 
3 thankfulness as only a-sincere heart could feel. | followed, most of which were directed to me. I ; 
t Later in the night I awoke to find her standing by | could not comprehend them. Some were gay, ql 
e my bedside. She was too happy to rest—and | reckless, wild and mcoherent; others gloomy, R 
a vould [let her come in with me? With her | sad, and almost despairing. I feared he had Y 
3 ams about me, she told me the story of her love | fallen into the dissipated habits which are so # 
e, —how she had suffered to know that she had | often the curse of manhood, and that his letters 
er siven her love unsought—almost the bitterest | were but the different tones of an excitable na- 
ae knowledge that ever comes to woman’s heart— | ture. I did not keep them from Maud, although 
ne how she had despaired of ever being happy, as | it made my heart ache to see the wistful, 
other women are happy, in the certainty of being | anxious face which bent so earnestly above 
in ‘oved, them. 
re “To think,” she went on, “that only this It was a lazy, luxurious, dreamy autumn 
ry norning I was so miserable, over my hard fate, | evening when the wheels of a travelling-carriage 
ne “ now itis so beautiful! ©, you cannot un- | came toiling up the hill on the top of which our 
= ‘erstand it—you who never loved !” house was situated. We were not expecting 
d; Who never loved? No, never! Be witness the | Robert until the next steamer; so although a 
to ‘Wer pangs which tortured my heart while lis- | strange carriage was something of a novelty in 4 
his 
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“ You are breaking Maud’s heart,” I said to 


taunting me with a lonely, unblessed future ! Be 


him one evening, after an especially ardent dis- | witness the wasted, weary years, the youth with- 


play of improvisation over the harp. 


ered in its spring, the heart grown old in its 


I had never seen her so brilliant, or heard her | prime, the desolate, dreary mockery of peace, 
play with such wonderful power and effect; and | where there is no peace! No, I never loved! 


through it all ran a vein of wild, poetic aban- 
donment, a sort of inspiration, which could not 
fail of touching the heart it was meant to reach. 
It did so. I saw my brother bending over her 
almost spell-bound and entranced ; then he stole 
his arms round her, sinking down, down, down, 
till his handsome head rested on her bosom. It 
was the first positive caress he had ever bestowed 
upon her. I knew it by the half-frightened way 
in which the color sprang to her cheek and the 
light toher eyes. She made an effort to rise, but 
he restrained her; and I could see by the quiver- 
ing lip, and the tremor of the whole frame, that 
she had not expected this demonstration. Isaw 
him draw her lips down to his and murmur on 
them “my darling—my darling!” 

I do not know how he thought she would take 
this sudden wooing; certainly he was, not pre- 
pared for the great gush of passionate tears 
which flooded down over her handsome face. 
He was evidently startled, and sought by every 
passionate demonstration to soothe and calm 
her. I stole from the room, not wishing they 
should either of them know that I was witness 
of their stormy betrothal. Late in the evening, 


The heart knoweth its own bitterness; let mine 
keep its secret even from thee, my beautifal 
Maud! 

In two years they were to be married—Maud 
and my brother—which years, in accordance 
with my father’s wish, Robert was to spend 
abroad. Fatal mistake! The love of one, nat- 
urally inclined to vacillation, needed the pres- 
ence of the loved one to keep it burning with a 
steady flame! 

For the first year of his absence, letters long 
and loving came at regular periods, filling Maud 
with happy, holy tranquillity. Then there came 
achange. Letters were received less frequently, 
and even those unsatisfactory, mysterious, and 
oftentimes cold. Ido not know that Maud felt 
this change ; her eye lost none of its tender pur- 
ity, her cheek none of its crimson bloom—yet I 
have seen her sit for hours pondering over one 
of these missives, her eyes, too earnest for see- 
ing, looking bravely away into the future, as if 
wishing and daring to penetrate the cloud gath- 
ering above her. If she suffered, she suffered in 
silence—a silence which even I, her more than 
sister, dared not penetrate. 
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‘tuing to that full prayer of happiness which has | our neighborhood, it scarcely won a glance from 
‘caped my lone life! Be witness the memories | us at the homestead. We were sitting lazily 
‘tick daily struggle from their treasure-house, | under the maple-trees which skirted our garden 
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—Maud dreaming over the last strange letter 
from her betrothed, I reading, sometimes aloud, 
from Tennyson’s beautiful poems, sometimes 
stopping to gaze at and pity my companion. I 
can see her now, reclining there in the shade— 
the fragrance and the bloom of the garden all 
around her, the sun flinging down upon her his 
last rays through the trees, and her large eyes, 
more than ever prophetic, fixed upon the far-off 
glory of the sunset clouds! I had reason to re- 
member it, for there was much of tempest and 
of mental storm to agonize that calm counte- 
nance before I was ever to see it again in peace- 
fal happiness. 

To our surprise, the carriage stopped at our 
lawn, and a young man, whom at first we 
thought to be a stranger, alighted and looked 
towards the house. With one quick exclama- 
tion, Maud started to her feet and almost flew 
down the gravelled walk. What sudden ap- 
parition was it that arrested the speed of that 
fleet step? What sudden presentiment could 
have turned that crimson cheek to the hue of 
marble? What second thought changed the 
blissful exhilaration of a lovers’ meeting into 
the grave, stately courtesy of a common ac- 
quaintance? Framed in the carriage door, 
poised on one tiny foot, hesitating with a sort of 
bashful uncertainty of welcome, stood the love- 
liest, purest vision of girlish beauty that ever 
greeted the sight of poet or lover. Golden hair 
hanging in little damp rings about a forehead 
of polished whiteness—soft blue, frightened eyes 
gazed deprecatingly from one to the other—a 
mouth, warm and plump as dew-wreathed cher- 
ries, quivered for a moment like that of a grieved 
child’s—and a tiny hand, no bigger than a 
baby’s toy, crept lovingly into that of her com- 
panion’s, as if to ask for protection and 
gentleness. 

In another moment, I was at the carriage- 
door and in my brother's arms. Maud stood by 
me, making no demonstration of welcome, only 
gazing from one to the other in dreamy bewil- 
derment. Robert, flushed and ‘handsome as 
ever, tried to make some explanation of his ap- 
pearance with a lady companion; but his words 
were incoherent—he was confused and ill at 
ease, and evidently shrank from the scrutiny of 
Maud’s burning eyes. We made out at last that 
the young lady was a sister of Mrs. Angicr—a 
Stranger in this part of the country—Mr. and 
Mrs. Angier were detained for a few weeks in 
New York—wished him to take charge of Lilie 
till their return—hoped his sister would have no 


objection to her remaining a few days at the 


Atherton homestead, etc., etc. 


Now all of this was very careless and thought- 
less on the part of the Angiers, and very im- 
proper in my brother, which I was not backward 
in making him understand. Courtesy de- 
manded that I should accept the charge—in- 
deed it would have been hard for me to escape 
it, without being positively rude—but I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was uncomfort- 
able under my studied politeness, and felt the 
disapproval which I was not slow to evince. 

I do not know why, with all her infantile 
looks and tender, caressing ways, her apparent 
artlessness of manner and childlike appearance, 
we could none of us—not even our gentle moth- 
er—tolerate the presence of Lilie Lane. Her 
very caresses had something stealthy and de- 
signing in them, and her fawning, childish man- 
ner was positively repulsive. Only my brother 
seemed to feel the charm of her’ pretty noth- 
ingness. 

Our coldness seemed to frighten her to him 
for protection, for she clung around him, sat 
upon his knee, and seemed to have no more idea 
than achild that there was anything improper 
in the act. 

A temporary revival of affection seemed to 
have arisen between my brother and Maud— 
she, with her deep woman’s heart, believing im- 
plicitly in his word. Her demonstrations were 
not open and unreserved, as formerly, but none 
the less tender and true in their quiet nature. 
She believed that once Lilie was removed, he 
would be all her own again. She did not see 
how he could repulse her—she was such a ten- 
der, simple, little child! She believed that from 
association he had a friendly interest in her wel- 
fare—a brotherly feeling for one who evidently 
clung to him with the regard of a younger sis- 
ter. And so she trusted on, day after day, happy 
in the few crumbs which fell to her share from his 
table of affection. 

Robert might deceive her—for we all believe 
what we wish—but he could not deceive me. Ilis 
manner had grown as erratic as his letters had 
been. Te was irritable and nervous, now impa- 
tient and inconsiderate,then humble and ashamed 
of his actions. To Lilie alone was he ever the 
same. No harsh word ever fell from his lips in 
her presence—no frown ever crossed his face 0 
her account. As the time set for his wedding- 
day approached,he grew more and more sullen 
and gloomy—sometimes sitting for hours looking 
out upon the withering trees, heeding nothing, 
not even the pretty prattle of his pet Lilie. 

A month had passed, and still the Angier, 
temained in New York with no present prospect 
of return. I determined that the stay of Lilie 
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should continue no lenger in our family. I felt 
that she, small and tender as she was, was a 
Jonah amongst us, who, as there was no whale to 
tend to her case, would, if not removed, swamp 
the ship end ruin us forever. Full of these 
thoughts I hurried out to seek my brother, de- 
termined to bring matters to a crisis, and a 
cri-sis I found it indeed, when I did discover him. 
They were both in the library, himself and Lilie 
seated on a lounge, with their backs to the door, 
Lilie crying as if her heart was broken. I saw 
him lift her head up to his bosom to kiss the 
weeping eyes. I saw his hand smooth down the 
drift of golden curls, lingering over them, as if 
every silky thread was precious to his heart; 
then his lips opened, and I held my breath to 
listen. 

“T don’t see how I am to prevent it,” he said. 
“Tt would break up the family, and kill Maud, 
I believe. d, Lilie, my blessed darling, what 
shallI do! Tell me—advise me! It will kill 
me body and soul to give you up.” 

A fresh burst of tears, and a closer clinging to 
his neck, was her only answer, 

“If Leould only have foreseen this—if I could 
only have known that you were in the world—it 
is a fatality, a miserable fatality, and one impos- 
sible to avoid.” 

“If you loved me,” cooed the soft voice, 
“you would give up everything forme, What 
isshe, afterall? A great, fierce, horrible creature, 
with eyes that are enough to frighten one into 
hysterics. I’m sure she will make you miserable, 
and I hope she will!” Another sob, and another 
caress. “ And as for your sister, old maid like, 
she hates me, and I can tell you I don’t like her 
uny of the best,” 

This was the tender, simple, gentle little girl, 
whose arts had power to win a heart from my 
sood, noble, womanly Maud. O, man, man! it 
would take more of a philosopher than I am to 
solve your caprices, Not receiving any answer, 
Lilie raised her head, and glancing into the mirror 
saw who was standing in the door. With one 
spring she fled past me, leaving me alone face to 
face with my brother. And such a face as it 
was; so full of shamé, passion, humiliation and 
anger, 

“Spy,” he hissed, through his clenched teeth, 
“Thope you are satisfied now.” 

“ Yes, Robert,” I answered, seating myself by 
his side, “I am satisfied. Satisfied that we 
have all been the dupe of an artful girl; satisfied 
that my brother has acted a very dishonorable 
part towards one whose little finger is worth more 
than Lilie Lane’s whole body. I’m surprised at 
you, Robert. I can’t comprehend yon at all. 
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You surely have no intention of proving false to 
Maud, of bringing that—that girl home as your 
wife ?” 

“And if I have, what’s to hinder me? Am 
I responsible to you for my actions? Maud, too, 
betrothed to a boy that did not know his own 
mind, and expect him to keep to his word! I 
liked her well enough then. I had seen no one 
else, knew nothing of the world; and now if I 
had never met—” My brother stopped and 
blushed. 

“Well,” I went on. “If you had never met. 
I don’t blame you for being ashamed of yourself; 
you must have been wilfully blind, to let an art- 
ful, calculating, unscrupulous flirt like Lilie Lane 
gain such a mastery over you. Why, you 
would tire of her in & month, while she—pah, I 
have no patience to talk of her. And Maud, so 
good and unsuspecting. Why is it that men 
like you have the power of crushing hearts so far 
above your comprehension? Send that girl 
home at once; it shows her lack of delicacy 
being here at all. I tell you, Robert, she 
wouldn’t have cared a pin’s head for you if she 
hadn’t known you belonged to some one else. 
O, you will give her up; you wont estrange 
yourself from those who have loved you all the 
years of their life, for one so unworthy of the sac- 
rifice. If I didn’t know it was a momentary 
caprice, if I didn’t know you, would blush for 
your folly, if I thought your heart or your peace 
of mind was at stake, I would not plead with you, 
even to spare Maud.” 

I heard the rustling skirts of a woman’s dress, 
and turned just in time to save Maud from fall- 
ing. It was only for a moment, though, that she 
had need of my support. My brother sprang to 
her side, forgetting in that anguished face, that 
wild gaze, that hopeless, hapless expression, that 
any other person ever lived on earth, dearer to 
him than his beautiful Maud. All the passionate, 
endearing words which spring to the lips in such 
cases of emergency, were poured out to her in 
frantic impetuosity. She listened calmly for a 
moment, and then lifting her arm in a grave, 
stately way, waved him to a seat. 

“T heard your conversation,” she said, in a 
dry, husky voice. ‘I did not mean to, but I 
did. Ido not blame you, Robert—we are not 
responsible for our own affections. I loved you 
always ; I do not think it shame to say so now 
it is past. I was very young, and my life had 
been very desolate before I knew you. You 
taught me the secret of woman’s life ; you seemed 
to understand me, to appreciate cualities in me 
which no one else discovered ; to recognize in 
me a capacity for higher aims and deeper pur- 
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poses than had ever governed my impulses. 
Whatever I effected, or was, or became, you 
were responsible for it. I strained every effort 
to improve both mind and person, because you 
would be gratified with it. It may have been 
very foolish—I think it was, but I gave you all 
without reserve, my tenderness, my worship, my 
trust. I do not complain, ‘it is better as it is, O, 
far, far better than if the knowledge had come 
to me too late. Think what it would have been 
to have laid my head on your bosom as your 
wife, and then to have found out that another 
face than mine was mirrored there! No, thank 
God! it has not come to that. You will under- 
stand why I speak so fully of this now. The 
subject of love must never be resumed.” Robert 
started towards her, but she again waved her 
hand in a manner not to be mistaken. “ You 
don’t love Miss Lane—you never will love her; 
but neither have you loved me—” 

“O, Ihave, Maud, Heaven be my witness I 
have and do.” 

The great gipsey eyes, once so reverent and 
tender, glittered upon him like diamonds. 

“You think you do now; you will think so 
till another fresh fancy strikes your sight. If I 
were not too agonized for triumph, I might per- 
haps rejoice to know that I shall not suffer alone. 
Ido not. If it will be any satisfactiou for you to 
know how fearful is the wreck you have made, 
I do not mind owning that I have lost within 
the past few minutes, what a whole lifetime will 
not recall; not only my love for you, but my 
faith in your sex. You have taken from me all 
this earth had of brightness ; you have rifled my 
young heart of all its trust, and hope and love. 
You have robbed me of my girlhood’s birthright, 
its fresh, unsullied confidence. Ido not reproach 
you; Itell you of it only that you may be sure 
how impossible it is to bridge over the past. I 
shall go out into the world with a smiling face 
and a marble heart. Women, happy in the pos- 
session of home-feclings, and home-affections, 
will envy me the icy brilliancy of my life. We 
shall mect in society with the coldly clasping 
hand, and the lying, smiling lip, and we shall 
laugh to think that out of the whole crowd, only 
you and I know aught of the dead love whose 
grave lies hidden at the bottom of a reckless 
heart. I shall live, for hearts like mine are too 
stubborn to break, but life will be a living lie. 
My joys will not he womanly joys, my pleasures 
not womanly pleasures. There will be a heart’s 
hunger to appease in some way; ambition’s 
triumphs—” 

I saw her prophetic eyes widening and bright- 
ening under the excitement of the time. I saw 


her face growing darker and paler, and her lips 
whiter than even her cheeks. I could no longer 
contain my calmness. 

“This passion, intensity, or whatever it may 
be, is killing you, Maud,’ I said, springing to 
her side, and winding my arms about her. 

“Tam trying my strength; it is my first les- 
son ; don’t you think I’ll pass ?” 

O, the fearful attempt at merriment, the mock- 
ing scorn on that pale face, the horrible, grating 
laugh which distended her rigid lips! I believed 
she had gone mad. Robert had been gazing at 
her wildly, silently, as if he had turned to stone. 

“Leave me,” she murmured, and you, too, 
Robert. Ihave not got quite used to my new 
existence. I shall do better alone. Such 
funerals as this should have but few spectators. 
It is all for the best! remember we are to be 
friends, Robert; I am to come to ygur wedding 
and—” 

She started towards the door, walking as if 
suddenly struck blind. Perhaps, I thought, it 
will be better for her to struggle alone with her 
great sorrow. I went towards her with a caress- 
ing gesture, intending to kiss her before parting 
with her. She repulsed me, and I saw her hand- 
kerchief to her lips. A cry so wild and passion- 
ate that I involuntarily turned to my brother, 
burst upon the silence. The next moment he 
held Maud in his arms, the blood falling from 
her pale lips, staining his white shirt bosom 
with crimson drops. He laid her tenderly upon 
the sofa, and tried to staunch the blood. He 
hung over her in frenzied agony, calling upon her 
by every endearing tie to open her eyes and say 
she forgave him. He accused himself of being 
her murderer, lamented that he had ever done 
her such injustice as to think of another. Alas, 
he might have spared his words, Maud was be- 
yond the power of hearing or answering. 

What weeks of torture followed this one un- 
fortunate night. A quiet, gentle insanity seemed 
to have settled upon Maud. She was once 
more the loving, trusting girl, clinging to Robert 
reverently, and toiling away at her books that he 
might approve. Then the scene would change; 
the realities which had tortured her to insanity, 
would return to her in all their vividness. At 
such times it would take all my brother’s strength 
to manage her. It was pitiful to see her—the 
foam-flecked lips, the burning eyes, the cheeks 
vivid with the fever of heart and brain. In her 
worst raving one thing was always apparent, 
that her love for Robert was as strong and as 
worshipful as ever. That seemed to be her 
great grief, that struggle as she would, it still 


‘held possession of her heart. ‘The physician de- 
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cided that her mind never would be restored. 
She was still weak from the rupture of the blood- 
vessel, and that with the occasional struggles she 
underwent, kept her from regaining the strength 
she otherwise would have done. My brother sat 
by her side night and day. If ever atonement 
could be made for the wrong which wrought this 
suffering, he certainly effected it. He grew pale 
and thin, almost as the poor maniac over whom 
he exercised a brother’s tenderness and a hus- 
band’s love. One day, after an especially severe 
paroxysm, she went to sleep in my brother's 
arms. It was late in the summer, and the gar- 
den was golden with blossoms. A soft, invigor- 
ating air came through the vines shading the 
window at which he sat, and just lifting the 
loosened hair from her uncovered brow. I don’t 
know how it happened, but for the first time 
since it occurred, we were talking—my brother 
and myself—of the singular circumstances that 
led to her illness. 

As usual he had been dealing very harshly 
with himself, blaming himself even quite as 
much as the circumstances warranted; said he 
never had loved any one but Maud, that it was 
asingular infatuation which possessed him, and if 
he could only once more see her restored to 
reason, he would willingly exile himself from 
her sight forever. We were talking so earnestly 
that we had not noticed Maud for some time. 
When we did so, to our surprise we found her 
eyes wide open, looking up into Robert’s face 
with a questioning stare. 

“Tt was true, then; I’ve not been dreaming. 
0, Robert, how could you, and I loving you so 
dearly ¢” And bursting into tears, she laid her 
head upon his shoulder like a grieved child. Her 
return to reason was as permanent as it was 
sudden. I think-there is a fate which ordains all 
these incidents of our lives. All her pride, her 
scorn, and her anger had fled with the ravages of 
the fever. She seemed always to have a con- 
sciousness of my brother's devotion to her during 
her illness; be that as it may, his tender care, 
his deep humiliation, his watchfulness over her 
convalescence all had a most beneficial effect. If 
she did not quite forget his temporary estrange- 
ment, she forgave it most heartily. It was more 
than a year before she was well enough to join 
again in society, where she was looked upon as 
a lost star, restored to renewed brilliancy. It is 
ten years since they were married, my brother 
Robert and his beautiful Maud. They live very 
quietly in a sweet cottage that looks at itself all 
day long in the beautiful Hudson River. Five 
olive branches already gather around their table, 
and on this, the anniversary of their wedding, I, 
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their old maid sister, take this occasion to re- 
mark that aman—a very young one,mind—might 
do a better thing than be dazzled by stray lights, 
and a woman a worse one than to forgive hime 
Lilie Lane married-a man four times her own 
age, for the sake of his money, and ran away 
with a younger one for the sake of his person. 
All the Lilie Lanes are not dead yet, so I ad- 
vise true-hearted men to beware of them. 

“ By Jove, Maud,” I heard my brother say the 
other day, “ you have no idea how fascinating 
for a little while those soft-purring, pussy-cat 
women can be. I was really taken in; didn’t 
know my head from my heels; and if had mar- 
ried her, O-h-h! there isn’t words enough in the 
world to tell what a fool I’d been !” 

Then Maud looked serious for a few moments, 
perhaps she was thinking that even now it wasn’t 
a pleasant subject to discuss; but as she only 
said, “ Thank God that you didn’t,” I trust that 
all uncomfortable feeling has long ago evapora- 
ted, and can only respond, “ Thank God that 
he didn’t.” 


A NEW REMEDY. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says, a German 
who resides in Mill Creek township while re- 
cently suffering from a pulmonary attack, sent 


for a physician who resides on College Hill. In 
a short time the doctor called on him, prescribed 
two bottles of cod liver oil, and receiving his fee 
of eight dollars, was told by the German, who 
disliked the size of the bill, that he need not come 
again. The German, who, by-the-by had not 
heard the doctor’s prescription very well, sup- 
posed he could get the oil and treat himself. 
The doctor saw no more of his patient for some 
time, but one day passing by the residence of 
the German, he was pleased to see him out in 
the garden digging lustily. The case seemed 
such a proof of the virtues of cod liver oil that he 
stopped to make more particular inquiries aboutit. 

“You seem to be getting very well,” said he, 
addressing the German. 

“Yaw, Lish well,” responded the formerly 
sick man. 

“ You took as much oil as I told you?” que- 
ried the doctor. 

“O, yaw, I have used more as four gallons of 
de dog liver oil.” 

“ The what?” said the astonished doctor. 

“ De dog liver oil dat you say I shail take. I 
have killed most every fat little dog I could 
catch, and de dog liver oil have cure. It is 
great medicine dat dog liver oil.” 

The doctor had nothing to say, but rode 
quickly away, and noticed in his memorandum 
book that consumption might be as readily cured 
with dog liver oil as cod liver oil. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly ; for this day is only ours, we are dead 
to yesterday, and we are not born to the morrow. 
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SENORITA. 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 
Tcannot love thee "—ah! the words were coldly spoken, 
Calmly the accents floated forth upon the air, 
Crushing a manly love—a heart nigh broken— 
Bringing a mighty woe—bordering on despair. 
A heart nigh broken! nay, a true heart never falters, 
Bending to sorrow oft—its strength seems overthrown ; 
Proatrate it seems—yet in its truth it never alters, 
Though every joy and pleasant hope be flown. 


Coquette! ah-no, a cruel name I cannot call thee; 

My heart may bitter feel—my lips shall never wrong; 
Not thine the fault—I cannot disenthrall me; 

Tis mine—‘tis that my love is deathless—strong. 
Why do I cling to thee? thou art unbending; 

Until thou pitiest the patient sadness of my mien; 
And then to cheer me thou art condescending, 

Alternately the subject and the queen. 


Am I so low become, that I should gladly cherish 
One smile of thine to all the proffers of high fame? 

Am I so reckless, as to deem it would be joy to perish 
Listing to thee—whispering thy dear name? 

O, dearest, lift me from this depth to thy affection; 

. Give me the wealth of love I feel thou hast to give; 

Let me no longer linger ’neath this deep dejection ; 

Bid me to love thee—whisper me to live. 


RAILROAD ROCKET: 
— or, — 


HOW TO GET CUSTOMERS. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

As many of my readers may not have had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the hero 
of this sketch, I will give him the advantage of a 
general introduction to them, by the fullowing 
premises. 

The father of Mr. Railroad Rocket was the 
late Nabob Rocket. He was an ambitious far- 
mer and belonged to an ambitious race of Rock- 
ets, who believed in the prestige of a good name, 
and being a go-ahead sort of people, adopted 
progressive and top-lofty names at all their 
christenings. Hence, Nabob Rocket—his father 
being desirous that he should become one of the 
nabobs of his country, in point of wealth—which 
at one time he was—though he bobbed down 
again at the close of his life; and hence, Rail- 
road Rocket—his father, animated by the Rocket 
progressiveness, beiny anxious that the Rocket 
of his manufacture should put himself through 
the world with railroad speed. 

Nabob died poor ; and Railroad came to town 
without a second shirt to his back and only 
thirty-four cents when he left the cars. Only 
thirty-four cents! and he a young man of nine- 
teen years old. This was a hard case, but his 


name was Railroad Rocket, and the old blood of 
the family fired him up; and said he to himself, 
as he boldly entered a saloon and andaciously 
called for an oyster stew, “I am determined to 
go up like arocket, if I do come down like a 
stick ?” 

Cwsar could not have said more. 

Having finished his oysters, , Railroad Rocket 
found that he had just twenty-one cents left, 
which he in a kingly way dropped back into his 
trowsers pocket, and buttoning his coat over his 
breast, as great men do, he marched out, whist- 
ling to the tuneof Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

There is a green spot to be found in the wild- 
est desert, andl in the wisest of men. Railroad 
Rocket had a very green spot in him, and it 
was so large it covered the principal part of him, 
He was green in his look, green in his notions, 
green in his emotions, and we regret to say that 
he was very green, sappy green in hishead. Not 
an uncommon case with young bull-calves, who 
come in from the country, only nineteen years old. 

But green as he was, he was not fool enough 
to think he could live in the city without money ; 
and he set about carning some, that he might 
touch himself off, before the rocket that was in 
him should be spoilt, by famine or the vagabond 
act. 

So at first he managed to do a little business 
in the peddling way, and thus paid his board 
regularly at Mrs. Crocus’s, for nine months; 
and then being acquainted with various trades- 
men, whose articles he had frequently sold on 
commission, he contrived to get a moderate sal- 
ary in a dry goods store ; then he informed his 
mind in the monkey tricks of trade; and then 
slid himself into the “ furnishing goods” busi- 
ness, as a silent partner; and then, as luck would 
have it, soft though he still was—his partner re- 
tired with consumption and a competence ; leav- 
ing Railroad master of a snug shop and stock, 
before he had walked the wicked ways of the 
city a complete five years. 

Some might consider this fine success for a 
saphead ; and in the blindness of thivir envy wish 
that they were born fools. But Railroad Rocket 
became sole lord of the furnishing goods shop 
at a time when business generally was at a stand 
still ; when times were hard, money scarce, and 
customers few and nipping ; and when his part- 
ner went off with money enough to smooth him 
into the grave, Railroad began to apprehend that 
he might have soon to go off in another way; 
and abdicate control of stocks, socks, gloves, 
suspenders, cravats and collars, that he might 
save his bacon; for it appeared that his barren 
custom would not. 
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One evening he was toasting his early shins at 
Mrs. Crocus’s boarding-house parlor grate hard 
coal fire, the centre of a semi-circle of seven he- 
fellow-boarders, when he quiddled his toes ner- 
vously in his slippers, and heaved a sigh that 
seemed deep enough to come from them. 

“What's the matter, Rocket?” asked Ben 
Dowly, winking slyly at the others. ‘“ Tew-cent- 
piece to a dollar, you're in love.” 

“No I haint,” replied Railroad. “I’m sigh- 
ing to think I have to shut up store so early. 
Former times, people used to keep open some- 
times till ’leven o’clock. Times aint been so 
tight afore since the rebelutionary war.” 

“Tow many customers have you taken in to- 
day?” asked Bob Splitters. 

“T didn’t count; but the money wasn’t much 
to brag on, I snummy! I shall certainly fail 
myself, if I don’t git up some good dodge to git 
customers in to see me. Come, boys, talk up. 
Iguess some on ye’s got some bright ideas. 
What shall I do to git up a sensation at my 
shop? How can I contrive to make folks think 
I've got better goods and can sell cheaper in my 
line than anybody else this side of sundown ?” 

This direct appeal to their ingenuity at once 
animated the six fellow-boarders into a variety 
of suggestions. And so then and there, Bob 
Dowly, Ben Splitters, Sam Bigleg, Tom Gog- 
mouth, Job Jagbag and Timothy Tinflint smirk- 
ed and winked and leaned their cheeks towards 
the fire, as if imagination lay on the top of the 
head, and they were tlLus warming it up to the 
required productiveness. 

“Selling off at cost is too common-place,” 
suggested Bigleg. ‘ You want something ori- 
ginal.” 

“Something to make ’em squirm,” added 
Gogmouth. 

“To make ’em squeel right out,” continued 
Jagbug, “and say they never saw anything 
like it.” 

“Something that they will remember and _re- 
peat when they get home to their wives and 
children,” said Tinflint. 

“That’s it, that’s it, that’s what I want!” 
cried Railroad, slapping his thighs delightedly. 
“ Now, what do you propose? Say something, 
somebody.” 

“In my opinion, Railroad,” said Ben Dowly, 
in a confidential tone, “you ought to give the 
public the reason why you can sell cheap. If 
you put it to them in an argumentative form, 
you will remove the usual doubts which prevent 
many from entering a shop, which is barricaded 
with big letters and loud lies. You want to 
hinge yourself on to their confidence as it were.” 
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“I s’pose that’s about it. But how am I 
a-going to do it?” impatiently replied Rocket. 
“T know you tell me what I ought todo, but 
then you don’t tell me what I ought to do.” 

“Not to be personal,” said Bigleg, with an 
enormous wink, “I will suppose a case; and 
substitute a Mr. Frogborn for you; not to take 
your name in vain too many times. I should 
get 20,000 handbills printed, headed ‘ J’roghorn’s 
Last Appeal!’ A solemn circular, containing 
the real reasons why he sells cheaper than any- 
body else in his line ; and I should then append 
the reasons, true or false, something in this style. 
Frogborn’s went so low, little or nothing, be- 
cause he hires of his Uncle Joe, with whom he is 
a favorite. Frogborn buys of dealets who have 
family reasons for selling him at as small a 
figure as possible—for instance, two of them are 
his own cousins; one married his sister, and 
three have sisters, two of whom are already mar- 
ried to two of his brothers, and the other expects 
to do the similar thing soon.” 

“But this wouldn’t be true,” said Rocket, 
staring and watching his great toes. 

“] told you I was only supposing the case, 
and want you to select what ideas you please,” 
said Bigleg. “And now then, let some other 
gentleman proceed with the plan and add his 
suggestions.” 

“T should think,” added Gogmouth, with an 
ill-concealed grin, “that he might say he bought 
his stock on condition that he would sell the 
whole out within a certain time, as many of the 
goods were stolen, and should be got out of the 
way speedily!” 

“That might be an inducement, that’s a fact,” 
observed Rocket, innocently. 

Ben Dowly pulled up his shirt-collar and re- 
marked 

“Put in this—Frogborn wishes it distinctly 
understood that he never tasted a glass of liquor 
in his life—in fact, is so averse to liquids of any 
kind, that he did not take the ordinary share of 
maternal milk, having been weaned before he 
was six months old; consequently he never goes 
on sprees, covering the expense by overcharging 
for his goods.” 

“T did once take a glass of cider,” muttered 
Rocket; “but it made my head hum like a hor- 
net’s nest, and I never did such a thing again.” 

“Putin this,” said Bob Splitters. “ Reduction 
of private expenses is a leading idea with Frog- 
born. Ile wears coarse clothes and wears them 
till they almost drop off of him. He is very 
careful of them and sometimes buys them at 
second-hand.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the boarders, glancing 
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mischievously at Rocket’s costume, which in- 
- deed was seldom little better than shabby. “ Put 
in that, by all means.” 

Rocket looked sheepish and muttered some- 
thing about “‘fifty-dollar suit, up-stairs,” but 
nothing more. 

“Put in,” now proposed Tom Tinflint, “ Frog- 
born boards at a cheap boarding-house. Style 
of meals can be told if necessary. Bought large 
proportion of stock of men in desperate circum- 
stances. Pays very small salaries—one clerk 
being a blind widow’s son, glad enough to get 
anything to support his mother; the other will- 
ing to take a trifling compensation for the privi- 
lege of learning the business. Has no expensive 
friends, never goes to places of amusement, nor 
out to ride. Never lends to anybody, and has 
no charity for beggars. Never gets into lawsuits 
nor any other foolish trouble, though has great 
respect for law—yet shirks taxes if possible. 
Pays no poll-tax, cause never votes. No water 
tax. Borrows water from kind neighbors. 


Shovels off his own sidewalk.” 

“All that is very good,” said Railroad, with 
mouth wide open, listening to the ideas in their 
brilliant flow ; “but I want something more— 
Can’t you think 


something in the lottery style. 
of something original in that line ?” 

“T have it!’ at last exclaimed Bob Splitters. 
“This manceuvre will bring customers, if all else 
should fail. Pledges himself in addition, that 
the 101st customer after such an hour, shall re- 
ceive a loaf of bread and a pair of mittens. 33d 
lady with blue eyes, who buys something, gets a 
whole piece of cloth sheeting. 33d lady with 
dark eyes, gets four yards of fine linen and a pair 
of merino hose. John, the widow’s son, to keep 
the account. John never lies—you can tell by 
looking at him. Pledges to be paid at the time 
of purchase. And to wind up, it might be add- 
ed—P. S.—This bill printed by printer who 
owes Frogborn a large bill—on which he never 
expects to geta cent in any other way.” 

“Capital! Capital!” now exclaimed Rail- 
road Rocket, in ecstasy jumping up, and shaking 
hands with Tinflint, and then with each of the 
other boarders. “I'll follow your suggestions, 
gentlemen, and make each of you a liberal pres- 
ent out of the stock, if it amounts to anything. 
Good-night, I’m going to put down the plan be- 
fore I forget it.” 

And the progressive Railroad withdrew, leav- 
ing the rest in the deepest amazement. 

“Poor fellow! He is stark mad!” said one. 
“Tt is too bad to play upon him with such no- 
tions. He will soon be in the lunatic asylum.” 

“What!” said another. ‘ You don’t believe 
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he really means to act upon our advice. He 
can’t be so very idiotic as that.” 

“ He will, you may depend upon it, and make 
himself a laughing-stock, and be hooted out of 
town.” 

And the boarders in doubt, separated for the 
night, confident that all the fools were not dead. 

When I said Railroad Rocket came to town 
very sappy green, I didn’t say he was a bor 
fool. He had trade in him. He was hard there, 
even if he was “soft” in his way; and though 
he had never read the maxim of William Shaks- 
peare, nature had imbued him with the spirit 
of it. 

He cogitated with himself over night, and on 
the following day he proceeded to act upon the 
plan proposed to him. As is said of that cun- 
ning little animal, the pig, he ‘ could see what 
was in the wind ;” and he determined to raise it. 
It is better to make money in a foolish way, 
than to spend itso. Railroad Rocket thought so 
and acted up to the style of his instructions, if 
not to the very letter. As may be imagined, he 
created a@ sensation immediately. 

This odd manifesto flamed throughout the 
city, on large and small bills, and made many 
thousands merry over “ the crack-brained trades- 
man.” The circular announced that sales upon 
the new plan would commence upon the second 
day after its date ; and thus the name and num- 
ber became the objects of general and peculiar 
notoriety. The whole city was agog to see what 
manner of a man this Railroad Rocket was; re- 
porters, alive for fun, made mention of the ex- 
pected elephant; in all public places the “new 
crazy man” was spoken of; and as the accus- 
tomed crowds passed by the locality, their sig- 
nificant looks and actions gave promise of sport 
tocome. The shrugs and titterings and nudges 
and pointings, and numberless other signs which 
were made by the public, were not unnoticed by 
our hero, and he said little, but prepared for the 
to-morrow’s rush. 

And rush it was! Mindless of the jokes 
poked at him by the boarders, Railroad rose 
early next morning, and puton the “ fifty dollar 
suit,” and taking a pile of provender with him, 
hurried to the shop, having previously hired two 
extra salesmen—and thus all was ready for the 
onset directly after breakfast. 

And never befure into one man’s store poured 
such a living human tide, as that day streamed 
into Railroad Rocket’s place of business, all for 
fun and curiosity, and not a small proportion to 
make purchases, that they might carry away 
some memento of the odd man’s store on that 
exciting day. 
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Both proprietor and clerks found their hands 
full; and the crowd without gradually became 
so immense, owing to the laughter of those who 
were there before them, and the rude jostling of 
incomers and outgoers, that policemen were 
obliged to hurry to the spot to endeavor to clear 
a passage. 

Some of the spectators objected to their inter- 
yention, high words ensued, seizures were made, 
and blows followed, ultimating all in a general 
melee, in which “bloody noses and cracked 
crowns,” oaths, menaces, skittish horses and 
scampering women, children and dogs formed 
prominent characters. 

For several hours, in consequence of all this, 
the vicinity was the scene of great excitement, 
and the newspaper reporters, delighted with the 
unexampled occurrence, gathered to the harvest 
in interesting force, and “items” were found 
plentiful for long accounts in next day’s papers— 
cause and consequences being given in full. 

Railroad Rocket woke up next morning “ and 
found himself famous,” as suddenly and as 
wildly as many another child of celebrity has 
made himself, through more conventional means. 
He had suffered nothing and gained much, from 
that extraordinary pressure of business ; and the 
end was not yet. The ball, once set to rolling, 
he found impossible to stop, nor was it at all his 
desire. If the first day was a successful one, the 
second was doubly, trebly so. Fame had:come 
to Railroad Rocket’s door, and less disturbance 
and increase of custom signalized his continued 
enterprise—so much so that nearly all his stock 
was swept away by sales effected almost wholly 
through the notoriety of the establishment. 

The third day convinced him that he must 
replenish at once, or shut up shop—for the tide 
knew no abatement—and he did so; taking care, 
from week to week that followed, that he gave 
a fair equivalent for the “curiosity” money re- 
ceived at his counter, he shrewdly fastened upon 
their future patronage. 

And thus it was that Railroad Rocket got a 
fair start at last. Through the green mist which 
seemed to have hung over his mind, he had pene- 
trated, characteristically, to the right point of 
fortune’s circling compass, and he attained his 
end. True, it was ludicrously attained; but 
though the number can be told by thousands, 
who had rather wade though poverty forever 
than to violate their sense of propriety by taking 
such a way to riches, is it not to be regretted 
that there are many more than these, who daily 
and readily violate the rules of integrity, for but 
paltry profits, so long as they can observe the 
outward forms of decorum 4 
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SONG OF THE ABSENT. 


BY MARTIN LINCOLN, 


Look at the light, revealing, 
Far away in distant lands, 

The joys that once came softly stealing 
O’er my heart, in golden bands. 


Spirit! turn—the gloom dispelling 
From the lowering sky of now; 
Wander lightly back—unveiling 
On thy journey youth’s fair brow. 


Scatter from each hill and mountain 
All the mists that gathered there, 
While the restless years were counting 
Years of sadness and of care, 


Mark the loveliness, sweet clinging 
To the hill-side tree and vine; 

And the bright bird, joyous singing 
Songs of hope for future time. 


Hovering there, fond, smiling faces 
Scattered then their sunny rays 
Upon the dim and lonely places 
Of those rarely clouded days. 


Dear Memory! in thy blest revealing 
Stores of life-gems still appear, 

Backward through the storm, are stealing 
Visions, once to youth so dear. 


Thus the weary exile, dreaming, 
Gathers in the olden scenes; 

Scenes, when life with flowers was teeming, 
Filled with hope’s transcendent beams. 
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BY WILLIAM H. SHERMAN. 

“ Tis you see, my own Hortense, that I must 
leave you. I shall provide an income of a hun- 
dred louis for your expenses. Look forward 
constantly to my return; and when fortune again 
smiles upon me, I shall come back, never again 
to be separated until death.” 

The weeping wife could not be comforted. It 
was hard, that, so soon after her marriage, when 
the world seemed so bright and gay, and when 
wealth and fortune smiled so serenely upon her, 
all should be swept away, and she left, like a 
lone widow, to protect herself. The husband 
was almost distracted with the thought of leaving 
her. His heart had been bound up in his beauti- 
ful Hortense. She had been his idol from boy- 
hood, the bright dream of his existence; and 
when he had attained the distinction of one of 
the merchant princes of Montreal, he married 
her and placed her in the very heart of luxury. 

Misfortunes came on swift wings to the happy 
pair. One by one his possessions left him, and 
worse than that, others were involved in his af- 
fairs, who were less able to lose than himself. 
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He could not look upon the ruin of those around 
him; for he had a kind heart, and would not 
wrong any one for the world. ‘They that lost by 
his ill fortune, admitted that M. Valentin was a 
strictly honest man ; and that is great praise from 
those who ere injured by aman’s ill luck. People 
are but too apt to call it dishonesty. 

There was but a single bright spot before M. 
Valentin. Australia gleamed up warm and 
golden, and with a desperation born of love to 
his wife, and justice to his creditors, he secretly 
embarked for the land of promise. ‘There was a 
nine days’ wonder as to where he was gone, and 
to what purpose; and then he died out of the 
thoughts of the community, as thoroughly as if 
he had been buried in the cathedral burying place. 

The weeping Hortense removed to another 
locality ; the fashionables who had strained every 
nerve to get invited to the house of the rich mer- 
chant, never paused to ask after his wife, and 
lonely and miserable, without friends or relatives, 
Hortense drooped and pined, until the beauty 
which her hasband so praised, was changed into 
dimness. She never heard from M. Valentin. 
No single word had ever cheered her solitude 
since he left her. As month after month dragged 
its slow weight along, and no tidings reached 
her, her heart utterly sunk within her, and 
she believed him dead. What indeed could she 
think? It was better to think so than to believe 
him unmindful of her, and day after day she 
watered his memory with the tears of genuine 
sorrow, as one sorrows for the beloved dead. 

She put on the deepest mourning, kept her 
room for months, and when she finally went out 
again, and that only to church, her sorrow was 

written plainly in the face, which, if it had lost 
some of its beauty, was yet most deeply interest- 
ing. So at least thought the young Eugene 
Stanbury, an Englishman of unblemished char- 
acter and prosperous business. He saw her at 
church, devised some ingenious experiment to 
be introduced, and begged the privilege of wait- 
ing upon her. The lady pleaded her inabitity to 
entertain company, the impropriety of her re- 
ceiving gentlemen, and a thousand reasons why 
he shou'd not visit her. 

He overruled them all, besought her'to waive 
all ceremony with him, to consider him as a 
deeply attached friend, a brother, anything in 
short, if he might be permitted to see her some- 
times; and Hortense, weary of her monotonous 
and dreary life, at last consented. 

Once having renewed the delicious conscious- 
ness of a protecting presence, she found it hard 
togive itup for the mere punctilious fear of 
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had long since shaken hands with the world, and 
parted from it. She owed it no favor. It had 
no right to criticise her conduct. Thus she rea- 
soned, while listening to Eugene’s impassioned 


the dead, and become his wife. 

Still she hesitated. She truly believed in her 
husband’s death, for would he not have written 
had he been living? Of the many letters she 
had written him, the many inquiries she had in. 
stituted, no answer could be obtained. No one 
knew anything of M. Valentin. 

In an hour of more than usual loneliness and 
trouble, she whispered to herself, that should 
Eugene press his suit anew, she would consent to 
marry him. She liked him, she was weary of 
her own life, caged and cribbed as she was ; she 
longed for freedom from the restraint that poverty 
and widowhood were constantly imposing upon 
her, and all these combined, operated wonder- 
fully in Eugene’s favor. The marriage was 
strictly private ; and half Mr. Stanbury’s friends 
had no suspicion that she had ever married at all 
until she became inis wifg. 

He took her to a pleasant home, as comfort. 
able, if not quite as luxurious as the one she had 
shared with M. Valentin; and all that she could 
ask for was showered upon her with generous 
profusion. Their dwelling, two or three miles 
from the heart of Montreal, was surrounded with 
trees and flowering shrabs of every description, 
Inside, there was every comfort that a loving 
heart could suggest. The heart of Hortense 
awoke to life, to love, to happiness, and to see 
her thus rejoiced that of her husband. 

Two years of almost unmingled bliss went by; 
but the third year commenced with some alarm 
for the health of Eugene. Twice had Hortense 
seen him draw a handkerchief from his lips, 
which was steeped in blood ; and often his nights 
were passed in coughing, until nature was ex- 
hausted, and the morning sleep found him drench- 
ed in the terrible sweats which so surely portend 
consumption. Hortense struggled against this 
new and terrible sorrow. It was the first time 
that she had watched over onc dear to her. It 
was the first time that she had seen the effects of 
this insidious disease; and hope and fear alter 
nated in her breast, until at length she hoped 
against all hope, and the blow came down upon 
her, all the harder that she had not schooled her 
self to feel its approach. 

Tt was hard to see him parting with the mute 
evidences of his brief happiness. Every window 
where he had sat with her, every arbor where 
they had rested, every tree under whose shades 


what the world would say of her. Indeed shy, 


they had walked, or whose trunk he had carved 


entreaties that she would lay aside her sorrow for ° 
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with her name, all received a farewell look. 

“ Ifow can I part with you, dearest ?”’ he asked, 
after his painful journey round the rooms and 
the garden. 

“Eugene! do not name it—you will break 
my heart.” 

“But you must hear it, Hortense. I cannot 
stay with youlong. Thank Heaven that I leave 
you above want. Promise me, dear, that you 
will never leave this home. ‘Trust me, I will be 
with you in spirit, when the form is laid in the 
earth; watching, guarding, if possible speaking 
to you.” 

It was his last night on earth. When the 
morning broke, his eyes were closed in slumber. 

Hortense wandered for months about her beau- 
tiful home, like a perturbed spirit. There was 
nothing that had been touched by Eugene, that 
had not a solemn and sacred value in her eyes. 
The trees he had planted, the bowers he had 
formed, all had a meaning to her that no one 
else could understand; and yet upon each one 
of these, and upon her whole heart and, life 
seemed written, “ the glory has departed.” 

It is time to go back to the days of M. Valen- 
tin, and see what became of the fond husband, 
the courageous adventurer. At first he was al- 
most distracted at the thought of parting with 
Hortense; but once the Rubicon passed, he 
became more calm. A few years he thought 
would find them together, never to part; and 
perhaps they would be all the happier for the 
separation. 

Full of hope he went to the mines of Australia. 
Day hy day he wrought there, enduring hard- 
ships unheard-of before, but bearing them with 
the courage and fortitude of ahero. Ever before 
him was the word Hortense. It nerved his arm 
in the rough mines, when he struck his iron into 
the gold-giving soil ; it soothed him when he lay 
burning with fever, in a rude shanty in the 
mountains ; his thought by day and his dream 
hy night was still his own Hortense. Not a 
word, however, ever reached him from her; and 
often he shuddered at the fearful probabilities 
that arose to his mind. -Hortense might be sick, 
suffering; might deem him dead or unfaithful ; 
no, that could never be—she would have faith in 
him as in the sun. Come what would, she 
would not be shaken in her trust. Butas he lay 
in the miserable shed which held his sick bed, 
he would have given worlds for one glance from 
her eye, one pressure of her hand to show that he 
was not forgotten, and as he watched the stars 
overhead, shining through the crevices of the 
low roof, he thought that if Hortense were dead, 
she would appear to him then in his need. 


The rude miners were too intent on gain to 
watch beside his bed, and many were the long 
days and nights in which he lay untended. Aid 
came at last in the shape of a child—a young 
boy whose father was at work in the mines, and 
whose mother supported herself and child by 
washing. Hours did little Ben Cole sit beside 
him, watching every movement, and trying to 
give him ease; or bringing water from the spring, 
he would bathe his fevered forehead with his 
little hands. A tender nurse indeed was little 
Ben, and on his recovery, M. Valentin made the 
old washerwoman happy by providing for the hoy. 

M. Valentin had been richly rewarded for his 
enterprise. Gold had showered in upon him in 
almost fabulous profusion ; and now he seriously 
thought of returning home. Somewhat enfeebled 
by his late illness, he was struck with dismay at 
being again prostrated, and to find that his dis- 
order was the dreaded small pox. That he 
lived through this, was only because his consti- 
tution was so excellent, that even this enemy 
could not vanquish it. He did live, but his own 
mother could not have known him, so deeply 
scarred and disfigured had he become. With 
his first returning strength, he set out for home. 
Hortense! Montreal! were now the beginning 
and end of his aspirations. One only thing 
marred his joy on the homeward route. Would 
Hortense love the scarred and disfigured face 
that looked at him from the little glass in his 
eabin? Would she endure the long, shaggy 
beard by which he was enabled to cover a part 
of the deep scar ? 

He had taken passage in an American vessel 
bound for New York. He arrived safely, and the 
next hour saw him on his way to Montreal. 
He found his course to the neighborhood where 
Hortense had proposed going after his departure. 
He inquired everywhere for Madame Valentin. 
No one knew her. His own person was not 
recognized, even when he haunted the old places 
of business. Another name, of course, was upon 
the familiar door; and hither he turned his 
steps, to see if haply some old friend of former 
days might not have heard of her. Even the 
name was unremembered, or pretended to be; 
and yet the person he asked was one whom /e re- 
membered as plotting zealously to be invited to 
his dinner parties. 

“They will remember me when they find I 
am rich again,” said Valentin to himself, bitterly. 

He turned into a by-street, and saw a beggar 
sitting in the sunshine. It was the most cor- 
dial and happy face that had met his gaze since 
he came back. The man did not ask for any- 
thing either, nor show him the withered arm that 
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hung loosely under his coat; and hopeless as the 
question seemed, he thought he would ask it. 

As he dropped money into the ragged hat 
that lay on the ground beside the beggar, he said 
carelessly. “Can you tell me where Madame 
Valentin lives now, my man ?” 

“T used to know her when she lived in Queen 
Street. Was that the one?” 

It was the street where M. Valentin’s grand 
house stood. 

“She has gone from that house, but she did 
not forget old Jack, and many’s the penny she 
has given me since. Glad enough was I when I 
heard she was married again.” 

“ Married !” 

“Bless you, sir, yes; married to Mr. Stan- 
bury, but poor man, he died a year ago.” 

“Do you know where she lives now ?” 

“ Somewhere out of town. I don’t go so far 
now Iam so old. I think it is in Bloomsbury 
Place, West Terrace.” 

To paint M. Valentin’s feelings would be a 
hopeless task. Hortense married, still 
free! A painful revulsion took place in his 
mind, and he resolved, as all seemed to forget 
him, that he would not yet discover himself. 
That night he visited the neigh) orhood of Hor- 
tense, read “ Stanbury ”’on the door, and man- 
aged to secure the next house, which happened 
to be quite empty, and having its garden ad- 
joining hers. The next day he furnished it 
richly, brought a number of servants, bought a 
fine carriage and horses, and, under the name of 
Richie, he settled down to watch at his leisure 
the movements of his neighbor. He chose all 
his private rooms on that side of the house that 
overlooked hers. 

The first time that he saw her, was in the gar- 
den. She looked still handsome, but very sad 
and pensive. He wondered if it was for his loss 
or her late husband’s! He soon became satis- 
fied that she lived a very retired and quiet life ; 
that she had little company and kept early hours. 
It was carly spring, but he Lad plenty of flowers 
and fruit in the green-house, and he sent some 
for her acceptance with Mr. Richie’s compli- 
ment. Again and again he repeated the gifts, 
and each time with a sclection that marked a 
delicate taste. Hortense was charmed with her 
new neighbor whom she had not seen. 

The flowers had been sent several times, when 
he added to them a request that he might call on 
the lady. She returned a favorable answer, and 
under cover of the twilight hour, he found him- 
self in the room with Hortense. The sound of 
his voice filled her with indescribable emotion, 
hecause it resembled that of her first husband ; 
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but she persuaded herself that it must be fancy. 
She found her neighbor agreeable and attentive, 
He did not neglect any opportunity of being 
with her. They rode together, sung together, 
and often his voice would thrill through the sou! 
of Hortense, like a remembered lay from some 
far-off land. 

Insensibly she was becoming interested in him, 
He had told her much that was true of his past 
life, and openly mourned some being whom he 
said was lost to him—he did not say by death— 
but Hortense saw it in that light More and 
more tender grew their intercourse, for the lady 
seemed utterly to disregard his scars, until she 
was scarcely surprised, and certainly not offend- 
ed, at receiving an offer of his hand. 

She was alone in the world; she had no one 
to consult, no one who had eany right to blame 
her for trusting to one of whom she knew s0 
little. It was her own risk, and she accepted 
him; frankly telling him how well she had loved 
him who had gone from her sight, and promising 
that she would try to love him as well. 

M. Valentin exulted greatly in this answer, 
and came near discovering himself; but he had 
desired to delay it to a certain time, and he 
checked himself in time. The wedding day was 
appointed and everything was in readiness for 
the occasion. In exchanging rings, Hortense 
looked fixedly at the one which the bridegroom 
gave her. It was the very ring which M. Val- 
entin had given her at their first wedding! She 
fainted on the spot, and he began to think that 
he had carried matters too far. He hung over 
her with ean anxiety such as he never knew 
before. If she died now by his own folly, what 
would become of him? He execrated his scheme 
and repented even with tears that he had been 
led to pursue it. 

But Hortense awoke to life, awoke to the new 
joy of his presence, to ask his forgiveness for the 
past, and inspire new hope for the future There 
had ever been an inexplicable attraction towards 
him on her part, from their first interview ; and 
as she confessed this, her husband was quite in- 
clined to be satisfied, and to forgive the apparent 
disrespect which he fancied she had paid his 
memory. 

As M. Valentin predicted, the inhabitants of 
Montreal, as soon as they found out his wealth, 
were happy to make his acquaintance, and re- 
membered him as an old friend. With the true 
spirit of an honest man, he has liquidated his 
debts to the last farthing; and now, with his 
still beautiful wife, is travelling through Europe, 
happy as any couple can possibly be on their 
bridal tour, 
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THE MOON’S MISSION, 


BY M. LOUGHTON. 
The moon looked down on the quiet earth, 
One beautiful starry night; 
But a cloud passed over its silvery face, 
As ft gazed on scenes of blight. 


Then a low sweet voice in reproach thus spoke: 
‘0 shine on those scenes so dear, 

And gladden the lonely hearts of men; 
‘Twas for that God placed you here.” 


Then it shed a beam on the wrinkled brow 
Of « weary man of care, 

And smoothing the lines of trouble away, 
Placed a ray of gladness there. 


It peeped in the room of the dreaming youth, 
And gleamed like a taper dim, 

And he blessed the rays of the quiet moon, 
That gave angel forms to him. 


It haloed the head of the dying one, 
As he gasped his feeble breath, 

And formed a beautiful golden path 
Through the shadowy vale of death. 


O’er many a scene of sorrow and woe 
It shed a pitying beam, 

And many « burdened heart grew light, 
As it blessed the silvery gleam. 


Then it flickered feebly, as it sank to rest, 
On the top of the western hill, 

And it seemed to say with its last faint light, 
have done my Maker's will.” 
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BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


“Tnere, Arabella, you look superbly now ; 
that rose-colored satin dress proves quite as be- 
coming to your complexion as I fancied it would 
when [ was examining it at Stewart’s.”” 

“Yes, ma, I am more than satisfied with it. 
But how provoking papa was not to bring me 
those diamonds, ‘L had set my heart on wearing 
them on the evening of my entree into society. 
I wonder papa was so unwilling to get them.” 

“ He has been talking a great deal of late about 
hard times, perhaps he will feel more liberal by- 
and-by, Your jewelry will do this evening, then 
on some greet occasion you can appear in your 
diamends ; fer I have no doubt we crn coax 
your papa to buy them for you yet.” 

The above conversation was held between 
Mrs. Lester ami her eldest daughter, Arabella, 
on the occasion of her making her debut in fash- 
ionable society. Me. Lester had begun life as a 
common mason, and worked by the day for many 
years after his marriage. Atlength, accumulat- 
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ing sufficient funds, he commenced business for 
himself as a master-mason, and being very suc- 
cessful in two or three of his first contracts for 
building, he soon found himself at the head of 
his trade, and in a few years acquired a fortune. 
Retiring from business, he built a splendid man- 
sion in one of the aristocratic streets of New 
York ; furnished it in magnificent style; estab- 
lished a carriage; and began to be somebody. 

His wife was a farmer’s daughter, brought up 
in the good old-fashioned country style; was a 
perfectly thorough housekeeper, but knew very 
little about books; and nothing at all about the 
forms of genteel society. But when Miss Ara- 
bella, who had been indulged in every whim 
since her infancy, insisted on moving from their 
comfortable home into a more genteel neighbor- 
hoed, the fond parents could not deny her ; and 
so by degrees, they had arrived, by the potent 
power of money, to quite an exalted position in 
society. Mrs. Lester learned to talk pompously 
about her servants, and had actually forgotten 
that the hands she was so afraid of soiling now, 
* had once done the household work for her family. 

Arabella, fresh from boarding school, and 
highly accomplished in the fashionable accepta- 
tion of the term, was to come out on the evening 
our story opens; and no expense had been spared 
to have her make a sensation on the occasion. 

“TI wonder the company don’t begin to ar- 
rive,” said Mrs. Lester, consulting her mirror 
for the hundredth time. 

“ Why, ma, you know it isn’t fashionable to 
come till quite late. But there’s the bell, some 
one has arrived, I must go directly down to the 
drawing-room and be there to receive them. I 
hope papa wont keep telling everybody to-night 
what happened the season he was building such an 
one’s house. I declare, his allusions to the time 
when he was a mason do mortify me terribly.” 

An hour elapsed, and Arabella Lester, in her 
rose<olored satin, and blazing with jewels, was 
the centre of a brilliant assembly of the ton. 

“Tthink you must be mistaken, madam,” said. 
the servant, as he answered an unceremoniously 
loud ring at the door. 

“Why, doesn't John Lester live here—he that 
married my sister, Polly Jenkins, and used to be 
a mason ?” 

“Mr. John Lester lives here, but I should 
hardly think he was a relative of yours.” 

“ And why not, pray? At any rate I'll soom 
find out.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the strange 
visitor advanced to the open doors of the draw- 
ing-room, closely followed by the horror-stricken 
servant, who besought her to remain is the hall 
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until he had ealled his master. But the resolute 
lady kept boldly on, and the fashionable guests 
in the drawing-room were startled by the sudden 
apparition of a elosely muffled figure, with a 
long, capacious cloak, and old-fashioned bow, 
and a huge pumpkin heod, carrying in one hand 
a bundle tied in a bandanna handkerchief; and 
in the other a venerable blue cotton umbrella. 

“ Well, I never—” she exclaimed, as her eye 
rested on Mrs. Lester, “‘ if } didn’t come near 
not knowing my own sister. Why, Polly, how 
do you do? You’re fixed up so mighty fine it 
alters you amazingly. Ah, brother John, how 
do youdo? You see I got awful lonesome on 
the old homestead this winter, and I thought I’d 
make you a little visit, and it seems I’m just in 
time, for you seem to be having a powerful sight 
of company here to-night. I shewld have got 
here three hours ago, but we come across a 
snowdrift and got stuck fast for an hour or two.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Mrs. Lester, 
with crimson face, spoke a few words to her guest 
in a very low tone, and amid a suppressed titter 
of the young ladies, the two made their exit. ° 

“You may depend upon it, these Lesters are 
a vulgar, low-born set, that have managed to get 
a little money together to make a show with,” 
said Miss Angelia Lofty to the friend at her side. 

“ Of course they are. I had some misgivings 
about accepting their invitation, but thought on 
the whole I would. But now I’m convinced 

they are nobody. This ridiculous woman is evi- 
dently Mrs. Lester’s sister. Did you ever see 
such a fright? I declare, I thought I should 
burst with suppressed laughter.” 

“Why, Betsy, I wonder you didn’t let us 
know when you were coming ; I declare, I never 
“was so surprised in my life.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to give you, an 
agreeable surprise. But what sort of a party 
are you having down stairs? I must get out 
my best cap from my band-box, and go down 
and see the folks.” 

“Pray, don’t think of doing so ; you must be 
very tired, and as the company are to have sup- 
per by-and-by, I will have some of the same 

-served for you immediately.” 

“T wouldn’t give you so much trouble, Polly, 
‘for the world. I can just as well go down and 
-eat with the rest of the folks. Besides, I heard 
_you had got up in the world considerable, and I 

thought like enough I might see some of the 
- quality, so I brought my brown satin gown. I 
don’t believe I shall see more folks than you’ve 
got here to-night, so I mean to wear it. Just 
see, Polly, what a gloss it’s got on it now. I 
declare, I never saw anything wear like it in my 
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life. Why I had it as long ago as when your 
Arabella was a baby.” 

While Aunt Betsy was talking, she had 
changed her dress, and adjusting her best cap, 
and taking her work bag upon her arm, an- 
nounced that she was ready to descend to the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Lester, with a countenance expressive of 
the greatest consternation, made am excuse into 
another room for a moment, where she encount- 
ered Arabella. 

“It is of no use,” said Mrs. Lester, in a de- 
spairing tone, “she will go down, and what will 
people say ?” 

“T declare, to think that fright of an Aunt 
Betsy should take it into her head to visit us 
now— Icould cry with vexation. I mean to 
tell her flatly that she shall not go down.” 

“You mustn’t do that, Arabella, for you know 
she’s immensely rich, and has hinted about 
making you her heir. We must pass her off as 
well as we can for an eccentric old lady.” 

“Eccentric enough, I should think. I wish 
she were a thousand miles away from here. But 
dear me, I must hurry down, or I shall be missed 
from the company.” 

Not a word of the above conversation escaped 
the quick ear of Aunt Betsy. 

“So they think me a fright, and wish me 
thousand miles away from here ; I suppose they 
are ashamed of such an old-fashioned body. 
Pretty treatment this from Polly Lester, who 
was glad enough once to take my cast-off gowns 
to make up for that piece of loftiness, Miss Ara- 
bella. Well, I'll stay and make my visit out.” 

Aunt Betsy had just finished these reflections, 
when Mrs. Lester appeared, to conduct her down 
stairs. Without waiting for a formal introduc- 
tion, she said, while making one of her most 
approved courtesies ; 

“ Good evening, ladies and gentlemen; I de- 
clare this is an unexpected pleasure, seeing s0 
many pleasant folks together. Now down in 
Hopville, where I come from, I don’t see any- 
body once a month.” 

“T shouldn’t think she ever saw anybody,” 
said Mr. Augustine de Grunde, to a friend at his 
side, in a low tone, but sufficiently loud for 
Arabella to hear. To entrap this exquisite 
specimen of humanity had been a darling wish 
of the young lady in question, who now felt 
ready to die with mortification. 

“Do see now, she has got out her knitting- 
work—as I live it is a horrid blue stocking. 
And then she has got out her snuff-box, and is 
passing it to Mrs. Fincton. Dear me if I ever 
survive this wretched evening.” 
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Mrs. Lester made her way to Aunt Betsy’s 
side, in the hope of drawing her attention away 
from the fashionable Mrs. Fincton, who was sim- 
pering every now and then behind her fan. 

“Tt’s kind of funny, isn’t it, that Polly should 
have had her party the very night I got here ?” 

“Tt is singular; but this is the evening that 
Mrs. Lester had appointed for Arabella to come 
out,” replied the lady addressed. 

“To come out of what?’ said Aunt Betsy, 
’ dropping her knitting work. 

“ Out of her former seclusion into society.” 

“ Bless my soul, has the girl growed up with- 
out secing any company before? Seems to me 
she don’t look nor act very shy.” 

The company soon adjourned to the supper- 
room, and Aunt Betsey, who had lingered to 
knit into the middle of the seam needle, with a 
smiling face brought up the rear. Making her 
way to the side of Mrs. Lester, she exclaimed, 
loud enough for all to hear : 

“ Polly, what in the name of wonder are them 
great tall white things standing like monuments 
in the middle of the table ?” 

“ Hush, Betsy, don’t talk so loud, they are 
ice creams.” 

“Tce creams! Well, if they’re anything to 
eat 1 mean to have some. They are curious 
built things, anyway. That middle one there 
looks more like the steeple to our meeting-house, 
only it isn’t quite so peaked.” 

“ Where did that queer specimen of woman- 
kind come from ?” said Mr. De Grunde, levelling 
his jewelled eye glass at Aunt Betsy, and ad- 
dressing his conversation to Arabella. 

“Q, just step one side, Mr. De Grunde, and 
T’ll tell you all about her. It is the funniest 
thing in the world. She’s a wonderful rich aunt 
of mine, who means to make me her heiress ; 
but she’s the queerest, oddest mortal you ever 
saw. She always thought everything of me, and 
I suppose will tell of it with pleasure all her life, 
that she was present at my first party.” 

“ She is quite distinguished looking, after all, 
Miss Lester ; I admire that antique, superb satin 
dress of hers; there is an air of queenly dignity 
too, about her—I must make her acquaintance 
after supper.” 

But the owner of the eye glass was disap- 
pointed in making the acquaintance of Aunt 
Betsy that evening, for the venerable lady retired 
immediately after supper, persisting to all the 
company that she never sat up so late before in 
her life. The party at length had an end, like all 
other affairs of the kind, and Arabella Lester 
sought her pillow, with a lighter heart than she 
possessed in the first of the evening, and thought 


that the advent of Aunt Betsy wasn’t so terrible 
a thing after all, as long as Mr. De Grunde 
thought her so distinguished looking. 


It was a matter of great perplexity to Mrs. 
Lester and her daughter, how to dispose of Aunt 
Betsy, without actually giving her offence. The 
twenty thousand dollars in perspective, entitled 
her to a certain amount of attention ; but to keep 
her concealed from the gaze of their fashionable 
acquaintances required all their tact. 

“ Well, ma,” said Arabella, two or three days 
after the party, “I suppose that odious Aunt 
Betsy will be coming down stairs to day, surely, 
for we cannot urge the plea any longer, that the 
parlors are being put in order after the party. 
Do, ma, invent some excuse for keeping her up 
there to-day, for I expect callers, and I can’t 
bear the idea of having her here, with that ever- 
lasting stocking.” 

“T'll try what I can do, dear. What did 
possess the woman to visit New York this winter 
I cannot conceive. She never made a visit be- 
fore in cold weather in her life.” 

“I remember, mother, one visit she made us 
in the winter, when I was a little boy, and all of 
us children had the measles. She nursed us 
night and day, and you seemed glad enough to 
see her then. She seems to me like the same 
Aunt Betsy she did then, only grown older.” 

“I declare, Edward, you are enough to pro- 
voke a saint. You are always talking about old 
times—how we lived when you were a little boy. 
Just like pa, for all the world, eternally telling 
about the houses he has built. You gave a fine 
description of our old house to Mr. De Grunde 
the other evening ; I know my face must have 
been crimson.” 

“« And what of it, wasn’t it the truth? Besides, 
I question if Mr. De Grunde ever lived in a 
better house himself when he was a boy. Once 
more, Arabella, I feel it my duty to caution you 
against trusting too much to the professions oft 
one whom I cannot but consider a brainless fop, 
or at best, an angler after a fortune.” 

“T think myself quite competent to judge of 
my own acquaintances, and if you are going to 
keep continually lecturing me, I’m sure I don’t 
care how soon the time comes for you to enter 
college.” 

“ No more of this Arabella,” said Mrs. Les- 
ter, “I do not wish to hear you speak so to your 
brother. There, I hear Aunt Betsy coming, true 
enough.” 

“So you are all here, I’ve been hunting every- 
where after you. I blundered into the kitchen 
in my travels, and I tell you what, if I had such 
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a good-for-nothing cross cook as you’ve got, 
Polly, I’d send her off mighty quick. I asked 
her about something she was stirring up in a 
pan, and la! she snapped me up enough to take 
my head oif.” 

“OQ, that’s her way ; she don’t like to be ques- 
tioned about her cooking.” 

“ Well, she might be civil, for that doesn’t cost 
anything. Well, they were monstrous slow in 
getting cleaned up here, three whole days, but 
however it looks pretty fine here now. See here, 
Arabella, I want to buy me a new silk gown be- 
fore I go home ; now it’s a pleasant day, sup- 
pose you go out with me and help me pick it 
out. And I want to see some of the sights 
here.” 

“QO, dear, Aunt Betsy, I’ve got a terrible 
headache, I couldn’t possibly go this morning. 
I should like very much to go, but really, you 
must excuse me now.” 

“ Massy suke, you have the headache by spells 
every day. You are getting into a bad way, I’m 
afraid, anil you must certainly take something 
for it. Now if I only had my box of pills here, 
they’d cure you right off. I’m sorry you can’t 
go out, for I'd set my mind on going to-day.” 

“ Wont I do instead ?” said Edward. “1 am 
called quite a judge of dress by the ladies, and 
as to showing you about the city, I think I could 
do guite as well, if not better, than Arabella.” 

“Q, I should be pleased enough to have you 
go, Edward, but I didn’t think you would want 
to be beau to such an old lady as I when there 
are plenty of young ones.” 

“Well, aunty, as you’ve accepted my compa- 
ny, I think we had better start right away. I 
shall be ready to do escort duty as soon as you 
are dressed.” 

“Who would have thought, ma, that Edward 
would have volunteered his services? There 
they go around the corner, and do see, she has 
actually taken his arm. What a figure they cut, 

“and how ridiculous that old bonnet looks! 
Dear me, if he likes her so well, I hope he will 
keep her out all day.” 

“ He is astrange fellow, Arabella. He hasn’t 
a particle of pride. I declare, I’m tired to death 
with your pa and him. Ido wish they would 
think more of appearances.” 

“ Here’s a note for you, Miss Arabella,” said 
the servant, thrusting his ebon face into the door. 

“Q, ina, it’s an invitation from Mr. De Grunde 
to go to the opera this evening. Isn’t it fortu- 
nate that my new opera cloak was sent home 
this morning! Iwill go directly and write a 
note of acceptance.” 

“So I would, dear, and I will coax your pa 
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to take me too, I haven’t been to the opera for a 
long time.” 

“ Here’s our house, Aunt Betsy,” said Ed- 
ward, as the two reached home about the middle 
of the afternoon. 

“TI declare, so itis; I was going on further. 
The houses folks live in here are all as near 
alike as the peas in a pod—I don’t see how folks 
ever know when they get home.” 

“O, that’s easy enough, aunty, you would 
soon get used to the monotony of so many 
blocks of houses.” 

“Well, Polly, I’ve got my gown, and seen all 
creation besides. It seems to me, we’ve walked 
and rode nigh fifty miles in all.” 

“ Yes, mother, we’ve had a grand tramp about 
the city, and I guess Aunt Betsy will have 
enough to think about for months to come.” 

“ That’s a fact. And Edward was so kind to 
show me everything and tell me all about the 
things I saw. He'll make just the right sort of 


a husband for somebody one of these days. 
He’s got a little sense, and don’t go peeping 
round through a kind of one-eyed pair of spec- 
tacles, like that Grunde chap the other night. 
If he can’t see like other folks, why don’t he 
I’m sure it would be enough sight 


wear specs ? 
handier.” 

“TI do like your dress very much,” said Mrs. 
Lester, examining the silk that Aunt Betsy held 
up for inspection. As for Arabella, she was so 
indignant at the old lady’s last remark, that she 
hardly deigned a glance at it. 

“Vm glad it suits you, Polly; there was such 
heaps and heaps on ’em, I never should have 
picked one out if it hadn’t been for Edward. 
I declare, if there isn’t the tea bell, where upon 
earth has this day gone to?” 

“ You have been so pleasantly employed that 
the time has passed swiftly,” said Edward, 
handing his aunt to her seat. 

“ Yes, and that makes me think that I must 
be thinking about finding brother Simon’s folks, 
for the time has most gone that I calculated to 
stay in the city. By the way, Polly, how do 
they alldo? Ihaven’t heard you say a word 
about ’em since I've been here.” 

“T really don’t know, I haven’t seen them 
for a great while,” said Mrs. Lester, slightly 
coloring. 

“ How’s that, you and Simon’s wife used to 
be mighty thick together once ?” 

“Well, I don’t Know, we never had any diffi- 
culty ; but we sort of left off visiting so often. 
Simon lives in altogether different style from 
what we do, you know.” 

‘So that’s it. Folks have strange ideas now- 
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days. For my part I can’t see as the house, 
and style, as you call it, make folks any better 
or worse. I must find out where they live, and 
visit them by all means before I leave the city.” 

“T can find out their residence for you, Aunt 
Betsy,” said Edward, “and when you get ready 
to visit them, I will accompany you; for I think 
the families have been estranged long enough.” 

“ Well, I don’t see but what I’m nicely off for 
company now, so I guess I'll start to-morrow.” 

“Tt is too bad, Aunt Betsy, that we are en- 
gaged to go to the opera this evening, as you 
say it is the last evening you will be here.” 

“QO, never mind me. Doubtless the reflec- 
tion that I am left at home wont spoil your 
pleasure entirely. ‘That odious Aunt Betsy,’ 
you know, is ‘such a fright.’ ” 

Arabella happened to think, just then, that she 
wanted an article in her chamber, and left the 
room with crimson face. The next day, a huge 
trunk, two band-boxes, and a carpet-bag were 
deposited upon the outside of a carriage, and 
Aunt Betsy, with her bundle and umbrella, was 
assisted inside by Edward Lester, who had so 
generously offered to accompany her. They 
were left at a good substantial-looking brick 
house, and a rosy-cheeked matron answered their 
ring at the door. 

“Why, Aunt Betsy Mason, how do you do? 
I was telling Simon yesterday that I wished you 
would make us a visit this winter. He’s gone 
from home a great deal, and I am lonesome 
sometimes. And this is Edward Lester, I be- 
lieve, I haven’t seen you for a great while.” 

“Well, to tell the truth I was lonesome my- 
self up in the country, so I thought I’d come 
where there were more folks. I’ve been staying 
with Polly a while, and Edward offered to come 
with me, and find where you lived.” 

Aunt Betsy was soon seated by a cheerful fire, 
and as she never allowed herself to be idle, the 
blue stocking was soon produced, and the 
needles flew fast while she chatted about old 
times with Simon’s wife. There was another 
inmate of Mr. Jenkins’s family, to whom our 
visitors were duly introduced. She was a young 
and beautiful girl, dressed in deep black for the 
loss of her only remaining parent; and in the 
capacity of dressmaker, she earned a comfortable 
living, and boarded in the family we have been 
speaking of. She was busily occupied upon a 
dress she was hurrying to get done, and scarcely 
raised her eyes from her work, but when she did 
lift them to answer some question, or make a 
remark, their dark, expressive beauty, and the 
Sweet tones of her voice, made sad havoc with 
the heart of Edward Lester. 


| “Have you finished your work, Amelia?” 
said Mrs. Jenkins, as the former was rolling it up. 

“Yes, I think I shall be just in time. I was 

_ ordered to have it done by seven, for it is to wear 
| to a party this evening. I must go and carry it 
| home immediately.” 

“T am sorry you have to go so far in the eve- 
ning, I shall really be worried about you until I 
see you safe home again.” 

“Tf Miss Morton will accept of my compa- 
ny, I shall be most happy to serve her as an 
escort,” said Edward, rising and taking his hat. 

“T should like your company very much, but 
I feel unwilling to trouble you to go so far.” 

“No trouble I assure you, it will afford me 
great pleasure.” 

Soon the eldest son of the fashionable Mrs. 
Jshn Lester was walking down Broadway with 
a poor sewing girl; poor in everything but ra- 
diant beauty and a glorious intellect. 

“T hope, Miss Morton, you don’t have to take 
so long a walk as this very often after dark, 
without some protector.” 

“Tam obliged to quite often; but when my 
poor brother Henry was alive, he used to always 
accompany me.” 

“Was your brother a pale-looking young 
man, formerly a clerk at Simpson & Co.’s, on 
Broadway ?” 

“He was; were you acquainted with him ?”’ 

“Yes, he was my dearest playmate when a 
boy ; can it be that the poor fellow is dead ?” 

“Yes, he left us, we trust, for a brighter 
world, more than a year ago; his intense study 
when out of the store injured his health, and he 
sunk into a decline. My mother soon followed 
him, so I am now left entirely alone. I said 
alone, but there is one above, ‘the Father of 
the fatherless,’ in whom I trust.” 

.“T dearly loved your brother, Miss Morton, 
and called at the store one day to see him, as I 
was in the habit of doing ; they told me he was 
sick, but could not tell me where he lived then, 
as they heard the family had moved since he 
left the store. You must allow me to visit you 
often, for your brother’s sake. I would like to 
know all about his last hours.” 

“I should be most happy to receive you at 
any time, and give you any information that 
you may desire ; you know it is pleasant to talk 
of those we love.” 

Having seen his charge safely home, Edward 
wended his way to the splendid mansion of his 
father. 

“Where have you been all this while, Ed- 
ward ?” said Arabella, affecting great joy at his 
return. 
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“T have passed a very pleasant day at Aunt 
Mary’s.” 

“Dear me, Edward, you don’t say you have 
been scraping acquaintance with those vulgar, 
common people again ?” 

“T have, and find them very agreeable.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes. But I 
can forgive you, as long as you took Aunt Betsy 
out of the way. I can’t conceive why I was not 
invited to Angelia Lofty’s party this evening ; 
I am half afraid she thought by the appearance 
of our eccentric relative, that we couldn’t be 
very genteel people.” 

“If you have lost the acquaintance of Miss 
Lofty, your loss is not irreparable.” 

“So you think, but I am of a different opin- 
ion. I am so vexed, I expected to go, and wear 
my new brocade. I was in to Carrie Winter’s 
this evening when her dressmaker, Miss Morton, 
brought her dress home. It looked superbly. 
But such a dignified piece as the dressmaker was 
I never saw in my life-—-she had the air of a 
duchess.” 

Edward started; but asked, quietly, “ Did 
you ever see a duchess, Arabella ?” 

“No, but I’ve read about them, and that is 
quite as well as seeing them. You are such a 
provoking, matter-of-fact sort of person, one has 
to choose words when in conversation with 
you.” 

Aunt Betsy’s visit of a few days at her brother 
Simon’s was extended to weeks; for whenever 
she spoke of going home there was always some 
excuse urged by the family to detain her. And 
when at length she did go, she left behind her 
sorrowful faces. As for the Lesters, they neither 
knew nor cared when she took her departure. 


Three years have now elapsed since Aunt 
Betsy’s visit, and we will glance once more at 
our old friends. Mr. Lester, not content with 
living upon his honorably acquired wealth, em- 
barked in speculation, and soon found himself 
some thousands worse off than when he com- 
menced this ruinous experiment. Mrs. Lester, 
however, still continued in her extravagance, 
and strove hard to maintain her position in gen- 
teel society. Arabella had recently become 
Mrs. De Grande, and was boarding at home 
with her husband, awaiting the arrival of a re- 
mittance from Europe, to enable him to build a 
house, which he boasted should rival all others. 
At this juncture of affairs there came one day a 
letter sealed in black, and directed to Mrs. John 
Lester. 

“Your Aunt Betsy is dead,” said Mrs. Les- 
ter, after perusing the missive, “and you must 


put on your things immediately, and go and or- 
der our mourning, for we are invited to the 
funeral.” 

“O, dear, ma, the idea of hurrying to get off 
my bridal costume for mourning, and on her ac- 
count too, is very provoking.” 

“ But, child, you must, for you have expecta- 
tions there, you know, and besides, you needn’t 
wear it after the fnneral.” 

Very different was the news received at the 
Jenkinses ; for Aunt Betsy, with all her oddities, 
was dearly loved there, and many tears of sin- 
cere sorrow were shed at their loss. Mrs. Lester 
and Arabella, in deep black, and Mr. Lester and 
his distinguished son-in-law, started the next 
morning for the secluded village of Hopville. 
The Jenkinses also went decently attired for the 
occasion, but their outward show of mourning 
bore no comparison to that of their more wealthy 
relatives. After the funeral, the will Was read, 
according to the directions of the deceased, and 
Arabella ceased to apply her mourning pocket- 
handkerchief long enough to hear its contents, 
To Mr. Simon Jenkins was left the sum of fif- 
teen thousand dollars, to Mrs. Polly Lester, a 
ring that belonged to her mother, and to Mr. Ed- 
ward Lester, in consideration of his kind atten- 
tions to the deceased on her last visit to the city, 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and the old 
homestead. Both families were astonished at 
this document, and the Lesters, with ill-concealed 
anger, instantly took their departure. 

“T thought you told me, Arabella this Aunt 
Betsy was going to make you her heir?” said 
De Grunde, in bitter tones. 

“T thought she was—she told me so once—but 
you know, Augustine, you said you had wealth 
enough of your own, so we needn’t mind it, al- 
though I think the old thing was awfully mean.” 

“ Humph,” growled the amiable Augustine ; 
and this was all he deigned to utter the rest of 
the journey home. 

It may be as well to state here that the remit- 
tance from Europe never came, and De Grunde, 
after living as long as he could upon his wife’s 
family, very unceremoniously left her one day, 
and was never heard from after. 

Mr. Jenkins, with his unexpected legacy, paid 
off the small mortgage upon the house he lived 
in, and by his prudent investment of the re- 
mainder, was placed for life above want. Ed- 
ward Lester, having finished his studies at col- 
lege, much to the dissatisfaction of his father’s 
family, chose the profession of the ministry, and 
ere long received a call to settle over a flourish- 
ing society in the dity of his residence, and soon 


“after was married to Amelia Morton. 
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THE COQUETTE OF FORT HAMILTON. 
A FRONTIER STORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


In 179-, there stood, in what is now the north- 
western part of Virginia, the post of Fort Ham- 
ilton. The position was one of great impor- 
tance, and had already been of more than ten 
years’ standing. Well garrisoned, and tolerably 
well appointed, it maintained something of the 
social advantages of an old garrisoned town; 
and it numbered among its tenants not a few of 
the brave and fair of the land. The presence of 
cool-headed and skilful men was particularly re- 
quired ; for, as one of the main frontier defences 
against the inroads of the wild and treacherous 
Indians, Fort Hamilton was exposed to daily 
danger of sudden assault. 

Of such a staunch and wary character was 
Henry Westover, by descent Lord Rockingham. 
His experience and skill would have entitled 
him, above any other, to the office of com- 
mander of the fort; but a certain carelessness of 
social honors, a sort of cynical avoidance of 
those things which other men eagerly sought 
after, drew him aloof from the responsibility 
which would otherwise have been readily im- 
posed upon him. Yet there was little real indo- 
lence and less selfishness, in this aristocratic 
Westover. He was beloved by the whole gar- 
rison. He had a good heart, a helping hand for 
every one that needed it, a spirit exalted above 
allsemblance of meanness or dissimulation. 

In the little scandals of the garrison he scorned 
to take a part—rarely even acknowledged their 
existence. Every care and every trouble of life 
was met by him with the same ever-present strain 
of easy, half-genial, half-stoic philosophy, which 
readily, almost cheerily, encountered the ills of 
this world without the least affectation of under- 
valuing their power. Such was Henry Westover, 
at this time a bachelor of nearly forty-five years. 
It was well understood that there was a history 
connected with his youth, of somewhat mournful 
interest, which might, if known, clearly account 
for his obduracy to the snares which so many of 
the fuir sex would gladly have thrown around 
him. Nevertheless, Westover was ever attentive 
and gallant in his demeanor towards the ladies— 
more particularly so, it was commonly said, to 
the niece and ward of his friend Captain Barton. 
But Westover’s well-known character was such, 
that no occasion was taken for the usual chit- 
chat with regard to special attentions and the 
et ceteras of garrison gossip. There was a grave 
and gentle tenderness in his demeanor towards 


the beautiful Louisa, a fatherly indulgence for 
her childlike volatility, which served to form 
between him and the maiden a bond not exactly 
lover-like, but yet no less firm and scarcely less 
enduring. 

Louisa Barton was, by general report, a co- 
quette. I cannot say that she deserved the 
appellation, which in its received signification is 
understood to mean a heartless trifler. Such was 
not her character. But, at seventeen years of 
age, she was too full of the joys of youthful ex- 
istence to think of aught else except the passing 
hour, how to live free and happy with the friends 
she esteemed, like the flower of the field, taking 
no thought of the morrew, or of the storms 
which lay hidden in the fature. Her admirers 
she deemed as heart-whole as herself; and with- 
out an endeaver or a wish to inspire pain, she 
laid herself open to the accusations which were 
levelled at her more especially by less favored 
individuals of her own sex. But to George 
Wytherly’s ears, all fault-finding criticisms came 
in vain. True, he could not but be hurt, at 
times, by the light-hearted aptness with which the 
belle of the garrison was wont to ward off his 
more serious approaches. Still he hoped on, 
and trusted to time, which should sober her na- 
tive exuberance of spirits, and bring her to a 
truer appreciation of the realities of life. 

“I know,” he would say to himself, “that in 
spite of all her girlish gaiety, she is pure and in- 
necent as the light which shines on all the world 
with the same impartial smile. Let me not then 
be censorious in my thoughts; rather let me 
patiently wait on my destiny.” 

This philosophic determination, however, was 
soon put to the proof—for one afternoon he has- 
tened from the house of Captain Barton in no 
very enviable state of mind. 

“ What a fool am I,” he ejaculated, “to pin 
my happiness on the caprices of a woman! Here 
is this girl, whom I had deemed the very person- 
ification of all that is pure and noble, throwing 
away my offering of an honest and manly devo- 
tion, and taking up with the frippery of this 
jingling Merritson! What under the sun could 
have so infatuated her, I know not—unless it be 
his trick of stringing together rhymes. If I had 
thought this the road to her heart, I might have 
bought me anold song-book and transmuted it 
into doggerels much worse than his own, which 
are bad enough to suit any crack-brain in Chris- 
tendom. But there! I pity the poor girl, after 
all—and wish no more revenge for her treatment 
of me than the lot which she herself seems to 
have chosen.” 

On that very eve following close on the rejec- 
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tion of the ill-fated Wytherly, there took place 
a gathering of the beaux and belles of the gar- 
rison, whose number, however, was so limited, as 
to require the aid of a pretty tolerable sprinkling 
of the elders in order to make the company of 
sufficient dimensions. The assembly was held 
in the upper part of the block house which was to 
the inhabitants of Fort Hamilton the time-hon- 
ored “Concert Hall” of their miniature city; 
and it may be said with truth, that few were the 
halls, however pretentious, which could surpass 
in attraction that rude frontier apartment—for 
are not beauty and bright eyes the chiefest orna- 
ments the world over? and who does not know 
that nature’s wild surroundings, and the spice of 
neighboring danger, lend a vividness to these 
attractions beyond the power of other circum- 
stances to afford? Certainly, those present 
seemed to enjoy themselves fully—or, we might 
better say, all save one. 

“My dear Em,” said one laughing sylph to 
another, between the pauses of the dance, 
“ prithee tell me what it is that makes our staid 
George so unusually gloomy to-night! I fancy, 
if there be any secret about the matter, that you 
stand a better chance for information than any 
other, save one.” 

“Ah, I can readily inform you! Know, then, 
that the admired Miss Barton, after having, as 
usual, kept the gentleman as long as possible on 
the hook of suspense, has at last given him his 
sentence and handed him over to never-ending 
despair.” 

“Thad guessed as much. The heartless flirt ! 
Iwonder what it is that the men admire so 
much in Louisa Barton! There she goes with 
her new victim! I hope, I do hope, Anne, that 
he will have wit enough to return upon her the 
treatment which she has given others. Isn’t he 
a love of a man, though? So slim and elegant, 
and writes such poetry, as I have heard! And 
then he talks so beautifully—you ought to hear 
him !—about the battles that he has been in, and 
the dangers that he has had to fight through, sin- 
gle-handed—it is positively terrifying! But any 
one can see that she is mightily taken up with 
him just now.”’ And so these two dear friends 
of Louisa passed on. 

“A good even to you, Master George!” said 
Westover, shortly after, accosting the young 
lieutenant ; “I see you are looking pale, of late. 
This being penned up within four walls agrees 
not well with either you or myself. I challenge 
you to an excursion, to-morrow morn; I long to 
stretch my limbs once more outside the gate.” 

“T am off duty at ten,” replied Wytherly. “I 
can be with you then, if in season for you.” 
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“The thing is settled,” rejoined Westover, 
“And nowI must leave you; for yonder is a cer- 
tain young damsel whose eyes remind me that I 
have not as yet paid to her the homage which is 
her rightful perquisite. Adieu, then, till to- 
morrow !” 

On the next morning, at the appointed hour, 
the two friends, musket on shoulder, issued from 
the fort gate; and not a dozen minutes had 
passed, before Wytherly had acquainted his se- 
nior with the result of his unfortunate suit to the 
mistress of his affections. 

“T should not feel the matter as I do,” he 
said, “ were it not for her preferenge of that empty 
jackanapes, Merritson.” 

“ These women, my dear boy,” replied West- 
over, pausing under the shade of a huge beech, 
and resting his broad shoulders against its trunk, 
“these women, I say, move in a sphere concern- 
ing which we must be very careful in making our 
calculations. The very best and truest of them 
have their little eccentricities, their vagaries, for 
which, poor souls, we ought not to be too ready 
to blame them, seeing that we ourselves are not 
altogether immaculate. But, as for this same 
Merritson, whom I fancy little better than you 
do, I am in hope that something will arise in due 
season which may serve to bring him out in his 
proper colors. When a young girl has dressed 
up aman in the garb of her own imagination, it 
needs something pretty palpable to dispel the 
enchantment. When, however, the disenchant- 
ment happens at the proper time, it gives her a 
most valuable lesson, often well worth the price 
paid. But, I am sorry to say it, this fortune 
does not always happen.” 

The speaker's cheek flushed, and he was si- 
lent. Wytherly knew that some painful chord 
had been struck, and waited patiently for the 
continuance which he expected. He was not so 
engaged, however, but that the senses were on 
the alert, ready (as usual with the trained fron- 
tier’s-man) to be impressed with the slightest 
sound or appearance by which his attention ought 
to be attracted. Thus, atthe sound of a slight 
rustle in the underbrush near, his eyes were in- 
stantly fixed on the spot from whence presently 
issued the tufted head of an Indian, his face tat- 
tooed and besmeared with grotesque painting. 
Raising his finger with a meaning air, he arrested 
the hostile attitude which they were about to as- 
sume. Then, pointing to the fort, he glanced 
behind and around him, and with one hand 
stirred light!y the heaps of leaves on the ground 
beneath. ‘The manner, the-look, and the action 
told at once the stogy which he wished to con- 
Ney 3 and, perceiving this conviction in the coum 
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tenances of the two whites, the savage disap- 
peared as quickly as he came. The woods 
around were filled with ambushed enemies. 
Even now, before they could gain the fort, the 
two friends knew that they were in the utmost 
peril of their lives. Nevertheless they preserved 
the utmost equanimity, and moving slowly on, 
with a gradual approach towards the gate, chat- 
tered gayly concerning the hunting-party which 
they affected to undertake for the afternoon. In 
this way, they entered the fort. The gate was 
doubly barred, the alarm was cautiously given, 
and every necessary preparation commenced. 

Merritson, who held a similar rank in the gar- 
rison with Wytherly, pretended to regard the 
affair very lightly. Although prudent enough to 
restrain his comments within due bounds when 
inthe hearing of his brother soldiers, he pro- 
fessed, in the ears of his fair admirers, a sage 
contempt for such timid alarms, such un- 
measured precautions. 

“When I was in Germany,” said he, “we 
waited till some one had seen the faces of our 
enemies, or at least till we had got some definite 
information concerning them, before we made 
such a stir about fighting them. For my part, I 
am no advocate for these skulking battles, where 
neither party can see his opponent.” 

His gentle hearers were awe-struck by his dar- 
ing tone, and more than ever envied the capri- 
cious Louisa, who held by a silken chain this re- 
doubted warrior. His braggadocia ways, how- 
ever, did not eseape the eyes of his fellows, 
some of whom inwardly resolved that he should 
be put to the test whenever the time of action 
should arrive. Their desires seemed to’ stand 
some chance of realization, as evening ap- 
proached, when, after a careful inspection by 
glass of the neighboring forest, the commandant 
issued orders for a company of scouts to hold 
themselves in readiness for service. Under cover 
of the darkness, they were to effect a lodgment 
in the forest, and by early dawn to spread them- 
selves out, as far as safety would allow, in order, 
if possible, to procure some reliable information 
with regard to the numbers and position of the 
enemy. It was a volunteer service, although none 
but men well tried in the warfare of the woods 
were allowed to attempt an undertaking where 
© much depended on each individual effort. 
However much or little Merritson might have 
been influenced by a knowledge of this last 
point, he hesitated not to offer his services, which 
were immediately declined. Merritson appeared 
to bemuch chagrined at the disappointment, and 
bysome mysterious means the intelligence soon 
reached Louisa, who, despite her sympathy with 
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his feelings, could not resist a complacent glow 
at the spirit which her lover had manifested. 

“‘ These poets,” she exclaimed to herself, “ are 
always so ardent in their impulses !” 

The night passed, the dawn came, the sun 
rose up above the tree-tops, and yet no sign of 
life appeared without the fort. At last a shot 
was heard ; then a quick dropping fire, and the 
scouting party, breaking from cover, made for 
the gates—followed close by a crowd of yelling 
and whooping savages. A timely volley from 
the walls arrested the pursuers, and the flying 
whites soon found themselves safe within the 
fort. But not all had escaped the perils adven- 
tured ; Lieutenant Wytherly and a hunter named 
Dixon were missing. There were few of the 
subordinates whose loss would have been more 
felt than that of young Wytherly. <A universal 
gloom fell upon all. Louisa, light-hearted as she 
naturally was, was by no means less feeling than 
the rest of her sex, and experienced a remorse in 
a great measure undeserved. “If I could but 
have treated him alittle more kindly !” she was 
continually repeating to herself. 

But she was in some measure re-assured by 
Merritson, who informed her that it was most 
probable that Wytherly and Dixon were merely 
hovering on the outskirts of the foe, endeavoring 
to make further espial before quitting the forest. 

“In Germany,” he said, “I have often been 
employed on similar service, and at one time lay 
three days among the rocks and woods watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy—feeding only 
on some strips of dried beef and such few ber- 
ries as I could find. You may depend upon it, 
they are quite safe.” 

The very next day gave the lie to his conti- 
dent assertion; for, at early dawn, just within 
the boundaries of the forest, a space was seen to 
be cleared, a stake erected, and heaps of fagot 
brush piled around. A few Indians entered the 
area, and with them a prisoner, whom they 
bound securely to the stake. Richard Pearson, 
the oldest hunter and the most sullen-tempered 
man in the garrison, seized a glass and directed 
it towards the scene. After holding it for an in- 
stant with a steady, unwavering arm, he let it 
fall from his hand with a violence which came 
near destroying the instrument. 

“Tt is Bob Dixon!” he said, the tears falling 
down his furrowed cheeks; “one of the best 
shots that ever lived. And to see him roasted 
before my eyes by these heathen devils !” 

The flames had already began to ascend, and 
the red men were already gambolling in frantic 
ecstacy around their victim, when it was made 
evident that another sacrifice was intended, for a 
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second upright was planted side by side with the 
first; and as its destined occupant was bound to 
the fatal post, the yells and exultations of the 
savages rent the very skies. A groan of horror 
burst from every heart within the fort. There 
could be no doubt now as to the fate of their fa- 
vorite Wytherly; for, before the white smoke 
whirled upward, his face could be clearly seen, 
ghastly pale, but composed and calm as of old. 
The soldiers of the garrison were almost wild 
with excitement. Even the iron habits of disci- 
pline scarce controlled their fury. 

“ Let us go—let us go!” they cried, as with 
one voice. ‘ We will teach these fiends to feel 
the torments that they inflict!” 

“ Hold, my lads!” said the commandant, with 
a moistened eye and a quivering lip. ‘“ Let us 
recollect the dictates of duty before all else. That 
duty bids you remain at your post.” 

“ Comrades,” said Westover, in a voice whose 
lowest intonation vibrated within each auditor’s 
bosom, “had George Wytherly been my own 
son, I could not have loved him better, nor have 
been more anxious to save him. To save him 
is impossible ; but we may live to revenge him.” 

“And Bob Dixon!” growled Pearson, glaring 
fiercely at the speaker. 


“And Bob Dixon also,” rejoined Westover, 
kindly, extending a hand to his rude companion. 
The latter stepped hastily forward and grasped 
the white hand with a pressure like that of a 
vice, while every feature quivered with the ear- 


nestness of his emotion. While the attention of 
the soldiers was for a moment distracted from 
the scene without by their astonishment at the 
agitation of the hunter, who, from his usual im- 
passibility, might have been deemed case-har- 
dened against any outward sign of sympathy, 
Louisa Barton rushed into their midst and threw 
herself at the feet of Westover. 

“Save him—save him!” she cried. “It is I 
who am his murderess—it was I who drove him 
to danger and death !” 

Westover raised her gently, and with a few 
soothing words, bore her away in his arms as he 
would have done a frenzied child. It was but a 
few moments before he returned. 

“Poor girl!” he said to one of his brother 
officers ; “I am not sure that she is very much in 
error in what she says. George was strongly at- 
tached to her; and since she has become so much 
taken with that miserable fop Merritson, he has 
not seemed the same person. To deal with 
these red demons, one must have a cool head, as 
well as a ready wit; and I suspect that George 
was rather more reckless of his own safety than 
he would have been in common. But it’s human: 
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nature, Ritson. Woman has been at the bottom 
of almost every difficulty from the ruin of Troy 
down to the present time.” 

The inmates of the fort, burning as they were 
for opportunity of reprisal, were obliged to re. 
main inactive; for the numbers of the enemy 
were, by sure signs, ascertained to be overwhelm. 
ing. Nor was it long before the fact was shown 
that an unwonted persistence governed the say- 
age besiegers. Day after day passed, and still 
no relaxation of vigilance was observed. It was 
certain that some superior mind directed their 
conduct. Starvation began to assail the gar. 
rison. The watchfulness of the Indians forbade 
all hope of getting intelligence to the nearest 
posts—an undertaking of doubtful use even if 
accomplished, since sufficient assistance could 
scarce be collected to prove available in season. 

As their fate drew near, the characters of the 
besieged appeared to display themselves more 
clearly. Merritson forgot his vaporing, and grew 
pale and anxious—entreating every one whom he 
met to suggest some new plan of escape from the 
destiny which threatened himself and the rest of 
his companions. 

“Why do you ask ?” was the answer given. 
“You who have done such wonderful things in 
Germany, and who know so well how all these 
affairs should be managed—why do you ask of 
us who are so much your inferiors in experience?” 

Westover treated him with contempt. The un- 
lucky gallant sought to continue himself in the 
graces of Louisa; but, having once received 
him with cutting coldness, she afterwards would 
not so much as admit him to her presence. But 
to Merritson, this seemed a trifle in comparison. 
Haggard and famine-struck, other considerations 
absorbed his mind. His own safety, above all, 
concerned his thoughts. What, then, was his 
consternation when one afternoon, more than six 
weeks after the commencement of the siege, he 
received a note from the commandant couched in 
the following words ? 


“To LieuTENANT MERRITSON: 

“Sir,—I have, on several occasions, been 
informed that you have expressed a strong desire 
to undertake the dangerous office of bearing in- 
telligence of our situation to the nearest post. I 
understand, also, that you profess to be intimately 
acquainted with the strategy necessary to such an 
undertaking. In our now imminent peril, ] am 
forced to say, that, if you desire it, permission 
will be given you to undertake the enterprise, | 

Yours truly, Hucu VILviers.’ 


“ What have I done ?” exclaimed Merritson, 

on reading this. ‘“ Would to Heaven that I had 
_ bitten off my tofgue, sooner than I had uttered 
such balderdash! But it is all pure malice. No- 
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body could have supposed that I was really in | the latter was conveyed to his lodging with a 
earnest in what I said.” sword-wound through his arm. 

Pale with apprehension, he started for the “Egad!” exclaimed Hartley, on being ques- 
quarters of Colonel Villiers. Meeting Westover | tioned about the affair. “ He was really savage, 
on the way, he thrust the note into his hands. and would not be satisfied! I was actually 

“J entreat you, sir, to read it,” he exclaimed. | obliged to wing him in self-defence.” 

“Js it not atrocious to single me out for such a “ They tell me that the thing has set him up 
commission ?”” again with Miss Barton. He is again in her 

“Why, sir,” answered Westover, at the same | favor. She cut him dead the other day, and 
time returning the note, “it would appear that | now, in a fit of repentance, looks on him asa 
you have virtually offered your services; so | brave and injured man, and goes just as far the 
that, when thus taken at your word, there can no | opposite way. You could not have done him a 
one be blamed but yourself.” greater service.” 

“T protest against it,” exclaimed Merritson. “A plague on it! I wish that we had let the 
“Tt is rank murder!” fellow alone in the first place. But hark there!’ 

“Adieu!” replied Westover, with a mischiev- A flush of joy overspread the countenances of 
ous glance as he turned away. ‘Iam sure we | the conversants, as a scattering report of mus- 
shall all wish you success in your undertaking.” | ketry became a quick, continuous fire circling 

Merritson found the colonel surrounded by | around the fort. Yells and whoops, intermingled 
several officers, who were evidently anticipating | with the steady cheer of English voices, pro- 
amusement at the expense of the boaster. Mer- | claimed a most welcome change in the aspect of 
ritson stammered out a disavowal of the declar- | the siege. Every one hastened to quarters ; and 
atian imputed to him. all the available force which could be spared 

“Sir,” said the colonel, with an air of aston- | from the garrison, sallied from the fort just as 
ishment, “Iam surprised! It is strange that I | the front of the reinforcement hove in sight, 
should have been so mistaken. Captain Hartley,” | driving before it a rout of hideously-painted sav- 
he continued, turning to one of the by-standers, | ages. At once a shout broke forth from the 
“did I understand you rightly as reporting the | garrison party. 
desire of Lieutenant Merritson to be employed “George Wytherly! Wytherly forever!” 
on the service mentioned ?” The latter waved his hand in answer, and the 

Captain Hartley made a ceremonious bow. inspiring recognition added more than their olden 

“Certainly, colonel,” he replied. ‘“ The lieu- | vigor to the just now enfeebled defenders of the 
tenant expressed himself to me and others as | fort. Hip and thigh they smote the red-skins ; 
being particularly desirous of the honor.” and such was the slaughter of that day, that the 

Merritson’s spirit was roused. After all, he | field was ever after known among the Indians by 
scarce deserved to be thought a coward ; andthe | the name of the Bloody Ground. Wytherly en- 
scorn which he saw in the faces of those around | tered the fort amid the congratulations of its 
him, stung him to thequick. Turning to Cap- | inhabitants, who regarded him as their saviour. 
tain Hartley, he said:: His story was soon told. He had been bound to 

“ Sir, you deem yourself safe in making me the | the stake, and had nearly suffered the fate of 
butt of your malice. I hope to show you that | Dixon, when, at the last moment, a warrior 
youare mistaken. Gentlemen,” he added, in a | dashed through the flames, cut the thongs which 
louder tone, “I perceive that my presence is not | bound him, and claimed him as his own prop- 
particularly desirable just now. I beg leave to | erty. Escaping from his captors the second 
wish you good evening.” night after, Wytherly made his way through the 

“Who would have thought it?” exclaimed | wilderness to the next post, more than three 
Hartley, as soon as the lieutenant was gone. “I | hundred miles distant from his starting-place. 
would not have believed that the fellow would | After much exertion, being compelled to visit 
have shown so much spirit.” several auxiliary stations, he succeeded in rais- 

“ Will he fight ?” asked the person whom he | ing a reinforcement sufficient for the relief of 
addressed. Fort Hamilton. 

“He fight! Pooh, pooh! His courage will “Tt was a gallant thing, my boy,” said West- 
be a mere flash of the pan—all extinguished by | over; “enough to set you up for a hero during 
this time.” the rest of your days. But I wont shock your 

Hartley was in error; for he soon received a | modesty too much ; I dare say you have already 
challenge from Merritson requiring an imme- | had your fill of praise. The women, George— 
diate meeting. About half an hour afterwards, | bless me, you should hear them run on! Well, 
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well, none but the brave deserve the fair; and, 
by the way, I hope that our friend Louisa will at 
last be able to yield her heart to its rightful 
owner. I must own that I have a strong desire 
to bring you two together. Go then, my boy! 
assault the defences. Nothing like a bold front, 
before man or woman !” 

Wytherly seized the first opportunity to pay 
his respects to Louisa Barton. But, doomed to 


continued disappointment, he encountered Mer- | 


ritson plainly established on favorable terms 
with the mistress of his affections. Convinced 
that the latter was a successful suitor, Wytherly 
was scarce able to restrain himself within the 
bounds of decorum. 


“Excuse me, madam,” he exclaimed, with | 


sparkling eyes; ‘‘and you also, sir! I had not 


thought you recovered from your honorable | 


wounds. I will not intrude on your mutual 
endearments.” 

“Stay, sir!’ said Merritson, hastily advanc- 
ing and detaining Wytherly. “It is but just 
that I should undeceive you. Miss Barton 
deigns to honor me with her friendship; and I 
hope that my conduct hereafter will be such as to 
merit that regard, at least in some degree. But 
Iknow, only too well, the limits of that regard ; 
and, if you desire to be more fully informed, I 
will give you opportunity to make inquiry of the 
lady herself.” With these words, he retired. 

Wyrtherly, as soon as he was gone, said to 
Louisa: “Can you desire to torture me with 
doubt? One word from your lips can decide the 
whole. And yet I scarcely dare to ask the ques- 
tion.” 

A glance from her eyes removed every doubt 
from the bosom of Wytherly. He clasped her 
to his breast, and heard her avow, with many 
tears, her former want of self-knowledge, her 
deep sorrow for his supposed death—in short, a 
complete confession of her heart. 

“And now,” she said, raising her head and 
loeking him full in the face, “dare you join your 
fate with the Coquette of Fort Hamilton ?” 

Wytherly gazed into her eyes with a smile 
which betokened a full and hearty confidence. 

“When the Coquette of Fort Hamilton,” he 
said, “has said the word which makes her mine, 
I will trust her faithfulness against the world !” 


EARLY MEMORIES. 

Too oft the light that led our earlier hours 
Fades with the perfume of our cradle flowers ; 
The c'ear, cold question chills to frozen doubt; 
Tired of beliefs, we dread to live without; 
O then, if Reason waver at thy side, 
Let humbler Memory be thy gentle guide; 
Go to thy birthplace, and, if fuith was there, 
Repeat thy father’s creed, thy mother’s prayer! 

0. W. Hotmes. 
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NICELY DONE. 


At a certain eating-house, a day or two since, 

a very lean, cadaverous-looking mortal was so 

allured by the inviting looks of a ten pound tur. 

key, all done up in “fixings,” that he uncon- 

sciously uttered the ejaculation that he could eat 

it up in ten minutes. 
| “What’ll you bet you can?” asked a snob, 

standing at the door. 

The “lean and hungry Cassius” immediately 
responded : 

** Will you pay for it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, I’ll bet you a drink.” 

** It’s a bet,” said Snob. 

The lean man immediately set to. The 
_ choicest parts of the fat and savory monster were 
| consumed with a most enviable relish ; but upon 
| the expiration of ten minutes he found himself 
up to the brim, and the turkey not a third de- 
molished. Rising very coolly, he acknowledged 
that he couldn’t go it, and quite as coolly forked 
over twelve and a half cents for two whiske 
toddies—lost wager. Snob looked blank upon 
being suddenly struck with the idea that he had 
been done up in a decidedly cheap package, paid 
down two and a half dollars for the turkey, and 
left his friend enjoying digestion and a prime 
smoke by the stove, considerably better for a first 
rate dinner for a shilling.—Picayune. 


A QUEER WAY TO KILL A BEAR. 


A thick and strong piece of whale bone, about 
four inches broad and two feet long, is rolled up 
into a small compass and carefully enveloped in 
blubber, forming a round ball. Itis then placed 
in the open air ata low temperature, where it 
soon becomes hard and frozen. The natives, 
armed with their knives, bows and arrows, to- 
gether with this frozen bait, proceed in quest of 
Bruin. As soon as the animal is seen, one of the 
hunters deliberately charges an arrow at it. The 
monster, smarting from the unprovoked assault, 
pursues the party, then in full retreat, until meet- 
ing with the frozen blubber, dropped in his path, 
he swallows it, and continues the pursuit, doubt- 
lessfancying that there must be more where it 
came from. The effects of the chase and the 
natural heat of the body cause the blubber to 
thaw, when the whalebone, thus freed, springs 
back, producing great mischief, and obliging the 
beast to discontinue the pursuit—he falls down, 
helpless, writhing in agony, and his existence is 
soon terminated.—Lieutenant Armstrong's Expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. 
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ACTIVE PIETY. 


The stoutest timber stands on Norwegian rocks, 
where tempests rage and long, hard winters 
reign. The muscles are scen most fully devel- 
oped in the brawny arm that plies the black- 
smith’s hammer. Even so the most vigorous 
and healthy piety is that which is the busiest, 
which has difficulties to battle with, which has 
its hands full of good works, which has neither 
time nor room for evil,: but, aiming at great 
things both for God and man, promptly and sum- 
marily dismisses temptations with Nehemiah’s 


answer, “I have great work to do, therefore I 
cannot come down.” —Guthrie. 
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MYSELF. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Tuene it stands, a truly funny title to be sure. 

But then how could I help it, I should like to 
know! People, even the least selfish and the 
most enduring, must sometimes speak and write 
of themselves. And though I lay claim to 
neither of the above qualities in any great degree, 
vet must I also write of myself. 
" And what about myself? I possessed neither 
riches nor poverty ; therefore, I had what Agur 
prayed for. Iwas not handsome, but on the 
contrary decidedly plain. At the time I write of 
I was quite young—a mere child, in fact—and 
lived with two maiden aunts in the country. 

There is nothing wonderful in all that, neither 
is there anything wonderful in my history. I 
was not a prodigy, according to my aunts’ ideas, 
for could neither sew nor knit well. I hated 
both occupations, and I hate them now as cor- 
dially as [ hated them then. But thenI was not 
ruled with a rod of iron. It was lucky I was 
not, else I should have rebelled speedily. At 
stated times each day, I was at liberty to wander 
at my own “sweet will.” And sweet indeed it 
wus to race unseen down those lung, green lanes, 
and to rest under the shadow of some tumble- 
down wall. 

Iwas ncither a quiet child nora very active 
out. But I was wonderfully reserved and dis- 
ied companionship. The air castles that I 
\uilt were sufficient companions for me. If 
there was a childish longing that possessed me 
more than any other, it was thatoftravelling. I 
constantly dreamed of and thirsted to see the 
lands that my aunts talked of. Therefore the 
greatest pleasure of my life was to examine and 
reexamine the curiosities in an old cabinet that 
stood in what I jestingly called the library. 
These curiosities came mostly from distant lands, 
and a great part of them had been collected and 
brought home by my father, who had been a 
sea captain. 

There were some presented by other travellers 
‘omy aunts, which I prized very much. A por- 
tion of a cedar of Lebanon from"the Mount of 
Ulives, and a piece of the :uins of ancient Car- 
thage interested me more than all the rest. 
Those had been presented by Captain Dana, a 
geutleman who was under everlasting obligations 
Ww my aunts, at least according to their state- 
tents, for some favor or favors received a long 
time ago. In my secret heart, I envied Captain 
Dana, for having stood in such sacred places. 1 
Would have given ten of the best years of my life 
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to have stood where he had stood, and seen what 
he had seen. 

I had long ago drawn his portrait in my mind. 
I fancied him a tall, weather-beaten man, with 
slightly gray hair, and a frank, good-natured 
face. All sailors, I thought, are good-natured. 
And in general I had quite a reverence for those 
who “go down to the sea in ships,” a reverence 
that had grown with my growth. And this is 
not strange, when it is remembered that my 
father was a sea captain. 

I was racing down the long, secluded lane, 
that led to our house, one day, when suddenly, 
to my extreme dismay, I encountered in a turn 
of the road, a gentleman on horseback. I was 
entirely unprepared for any such apparition, and 
stood for a minute with my bonnet swinging in 
my hand, gazing earnestly at it. The next 
moment I had turned and was speeding swiftly 
down to my favorite hiding-place amongst the 
alder bushes. 

Then I had a chance to wonder who the gen- 
tleman could be. It was no one that lived in 
our vicinity, or that I had ever seen before. It 
was not Captain Dana, I was very sure of that. 
So I finally concluded that it was some one 
come on business, who would go away very 
soon. But though I watched long from my 
hiding-place, I saw no one leave the house. 
What should Ido? I was getting more and 
more hungry every minute, and it was most din- 
ner time. Go in I must, and meet this man, 
and see him stare ludicrously at me. Well, no 
matter, I would make the best of it. 

I crept up stairs to my own little room, 
smoothed my hair, and then crept softiy down 
again, not into the parlor, but into the library 
as I called it, but which was in fact a mere lum- 
ber-room for all the old books and old things in 
the house. I softly opened the door and went 
in, and lo! there stood the stranger with his face 
turned from me, coolly overhauling the things in 
the little cabinet. The bit of cedar I had so 
much prized was carelessly handled as if it was 
a mere plaything. I could not bear to see some- 
thing almost sacred treated so lightly. Still 
less to think that my father and Captain Dana 
had collected these things with so much toil and 
trouble, to be touched by strange hands. 

I went softly up to the intruder, and still un- 
noticed watched him indignantly. I longed to 
push him away fiercely but did not dare to. He 
dropped something, stooped to pick it up, and 
observed me. 

I never shall forget that look of confused won- 
der that rested on me for an instant, and the 
smile that immediately followed. I liked that 
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smile, and it was a young, handsome face that 
was turned towards me. 

“Well, little girl, how do you like me?” 
asked the stranger, coolly. 

Iwas amazed and indignant at this speech, 
and at the self-possession displayed. The smile 
and the face were quite forgotten, and I spoke 
quite the truth when I said, “I do not like you 
at all, and I wish—” 

“Wish what, oddity ?” 

“ That you wouldn’t throw those things about 
so,” said I, growing more fearless every minute. 
“They are curiosities that father and Captain 
Dana brought home.” 

“Captain Dana! is he a friend of yours ?” 

“*No, I never saw him, but he knew my father, 
and he knows my aunts, and I can imagine just 
how he looks.” 

“How do you think he looks?” asked the 
stranger, with an expression that puzzled me. 

Unconsciously I was drawn into quite a con- 
versation, and enlarged with some warmth on 
the supposed cheerful appearance of Captain 
Dana. Ihad got so far, when the stranger burst 
into aloud laugh, but seeing that I was much 
annoyed, he stopped short. 

“T beg your pardon, child, but your descrip- 
tion of the old gentleman was so amusing.” 

Again was my childish heart almost won by 
that beautiful smile, and the fresh, handsome 
face. Iwas just a little sorry when the dinner 
was announced, even though I had been quite 
hungry before. I sat down in my usual seat 
at table, and watched the handsome stranger, as 
he took his place with the air of an old friend. 

“ Alice, dear,” said Aunt Elizabeth, suddenly, 
“this is Captain Dana, the friend you have 
often heard us speak about; he sailed with your 
father when he was alive.” 

Was this indeed Captain Dana? Whata mis- 
take I had made! Visions of the ludicrous 
figure I must have cut in his eyes rose constantly 
in my mind. However, it could not be helped. 
I was about to escape form the room after din- 
ner, but was recalled by my aunts. Captain 
Dana was obliged to go away immediately and 
I must stay to bid him good-by. 

I stood looking gloomily from the window, 
hearing only a confused murmur of voices in the 
room. 

“Good-by, Alice,” said Captain Dana, sud- 
denly, as he joined me at the window. “ That 
was quite a bitter but wholesome pill of yours 
about not liking me. I am sorry you don’t, for 
I like you. I shan’t forget that old gentleman. 
By the way,” said he, suddenly, as he reached 


the door, ‘‘do you like curiosities 


“Yes, very much indeed,” I answered. 

The next moment I caught a glimpse of that 
handsome face, as Captain Dana rode slowly 
down the lane, and then he was out of sight, 
That face and the smile lived in my memory 
for years. 


And the years went on, bearing my childhood 
with them. They had been tranquil, pleasant 
years, but not such as I should look back upon 
with any feeling of regret. It is a mistaken idea 
with some, thet childhood is the happiest period 
of one’s life. True, pure happiness comes only 
in later life, when one comes into a knowledge of 
the realities of living. { 

Never once through all the years that hal 
passed had I seen Captain Dana. Though 
often memories of him in the shape of curiosities 
from distant lands came to me, that showed | 
was not entirely forgotten. 

Time had certainly not improved my beauty ; 
but then that troubled me none, and I wasted no 
regrets over it. It was one of the subjects, like 
my lost childhood, that I never spoke about. | 
was now twenty-one years old, and I resolved to 
lead a more active life than I had been doing. 
My old desire for travelling had returned ten- 
fold, but I could not gratify it as yet. It could 
be only after years of patient industry. And my 
profession was already chosen, a profession that 
fascinated me with its brilliancy and its power, 
and one in which I felt I should succeed. 

A few approved and many discouraged. But 
I was independent of approvals or discourage 
ments. My aunts, who were thoroughly proud 
of me, found no objections to my course. And 
so my destiny was fixed, I should become an 
actress. 

Yes, an actress, not for the fame or wealth I 
should gain, but it was the profession itself that 
I loved ; loved with all the fervor and the power 
with which I was capable of loving anything. 
I studied earnestly day and night. My art be- 
came a mighty, all-absorbing passion, that left 
room for nothing else. I must either succeed 
gloriously, or fail miserably ; there could be no 
medium. 

One memory, as I have said, I always bore in 
my heart. Captain Dana’s face was one not 
easily forgotten, else I should have forgotten it 
long ago. But I was not romantic enough to 
suppose that the real, living face would ever 
come before me again; or if it did, it could be 
nothing to me. 

‘The evening had cotne when I should make 
my entrance into public life. One of the princi: 
pal characters/in a lifelike tragedy was the 
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part assigned to me,a part which required a 
deep, calm, concentrated passion to give it its 
due effect. For the first time in all my life, I 
stood before an audience, assembled to judge me 
according to my merits, Calm and self-possessed, 
I glanced around at the sea of upturned faces. 
My eyes rested upon one that was not unknown 
to me, a frank, handsome face, that was for an 
instant lighted up by a smile apparently at some 
remark made by a friend. The smile made the 
picture complete ; I should have known Captain 
Dana’s face among thousands. 

Now was the time to play my part. I threw a 
life and soul into my acting, that surprised even 
myself. It was like a scene in real life to me, 
and all the passion and the agony I displayed 
were real. As I ended, applause burst from 
every part of the house; applause that almost 
deafened me. Yetmy eyes rested only upon one 
spot in that living mass where a face upreared 
itself, upon which an expression of unbounded 
wonder was apparent. 

I had succeeded wonderfully, even where I 
had feared most to fail, and I was safe. A hun- 
dred solicitations for new engagements over- 
whelmed the new star, that had appeared so sud- 
denly in the firmament. But my refusal of all 
offers only increased the wonder of the world. I 
would be free a few days longer before I made a 
second appearance. Like many another I had 
wakened in the morning and found myselffamous, 
and like those others also, when the novelty of 
the thing wore off, I was satisfied with the fame 
Thad so suddenly acquired. 

Iwas making such reflections two days after 
my appearance, when a card was brought to me 
with the name “ Captain Alfred Dana,” inscribed 
upon it. If I had been romantic, I should have 
liked that name very much. As it was I went 
down gladly to meet my old friend. I found 
him standing at the window, gazing thoughtfully 
out, so thoughtfully that even my step failed to 
arouse him. He was older-looking, certainly— 
but then everybody grows old with time; but 
there was a care-worn expression upon his face, 
that was new to me. Still I liked the face full 
as well as I had ever done. He turned round 
and encountered me. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Earle,” said he, hold- 
ing out his hand, “I was not aware of your 
presence.” 

There certainly was no affectation in this; 
neither had he called with any selfish interest in 
view, as most of the. people who had called to 
see me lately had done. Therefore I was sincere 
when I said I was glad to see him. 

“T left you a child,” observed Captain Den, 
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“and I find you a woman, and a very wonderful 
woman, too. Did you know I had the pleasure 
of witnessing your triumph the other evening ?” 

I could not but be sincere. “ Yes, I had seen 
him there.” 

“ Indeed !” was the only reply. 

We talked and laughed over his first visit so 
many years ago, and I seized the opportunity to 
thank him for the curiosities he had sent me at 
different times. 

“ You know I told you that I shouldn’t forget 
you,” said Captain Dana, laughing; “ I > 
pose you forgot me long ago.” 

“No, I remembered you,” answered I, 
quietly. 

He looked up instantly and smiled ; that same 
smile hal won my childhood’s heart. Was my 
woman’s heart insensible to it ? 

That evening it rained violently. I stood at 
the window and looked out, but I could see 
nothing; all was darkness. I was thinking 
how a love that had lain smouldering in my 
heart for years, had suddenly burst forth, super- 
seding even the love for my art, which I had 
considered an all-absorbing passion. People 
who said I had no feeling for anything but my 
art, wronged me. I was capable of feeling 
deeply, but I had self-control enough not to dis- 
play what was unnecessary. Therefore, this 
love of mine, which I believed unreturned, my 
proud heart would thrust back, lest it should in- 
terfere with the life I had marked out for 
myself. 

My old habit of building air castles had not 
quite deserted me. It was a good and glorious 
life that I had marked out for my feet to tread, 
and Heaven knows I meant to tread it firmly 
and unshrinkingly. I had carefully counted all 
the pain, and the bitterness, and the weary long- 
ings that would be likely to beset such a lonely 
life as I had chosen. Every life has an unwrit- 
ten record of them. Mine, at least, the world 
would never know. I thonght how often in 
coming years, I should long to lie down in that 
same little room, as I did that night, and hear 
the rain patter on the roof xbove me. It was 
such pleasant music to soothe one to sleep. 

The days of another week came and went. 
Captain Dana called to see us often, and [ began 
to esteem his friendship highly. I experienced 
a sort of painful happiness, if any happiness can 
be painful, at seeing constantly one whom I had 
loved, and who was soon to pass from my sight 
forever; for though not dead to the world, Cap- 
tain Dana would at least be dead to me. 

I had already accepted a brilliant offer, which 
would oblige me to make my appearance in a 
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distant city. And the very distance I was to go, 
was an inducement tome. Ishould be removed 
from the sight and sound of earthly things. My 
aunts were to accompany me to my new home, 
and our preparations were alinost completed for 
leaving this old home forever. 

The night before the time fixed for our depar- 
ture, in the dim twilight, I ventured out to bid 
farewell to all the old places. The alder bushes 
were still there, and the berries hung black and 
ripe over the brook. Ata little distance from 
them, on a rude seat under the apple tree, I paused 
to sit down. I caught a glimpse of Captain 
Dana coming towards me. Well, then and 
there would I bid him farewell forever. He was 
evidently troubled about something, and hardly 
spoke to me. J, too, was unusually silent. 

“You wre going away, then,” said he, at 
length. 

“ Yes,” I answered, quietly, “I have come to 
bid farewell to all these places which I shall 
leave forever.” 

“ Forever is a rash word,” said Captain Dana, 
*T, too, shall leave soon, but I dare not say 
forever.” 

“Do you sail soon?” I asked, with increasing 
interest. 

“Ina month’s time. But Iam weary of these 
voyages.” 

“ Weary! Ah,I never should be weary of 
journeying.” 

* Alice!” 

T looked up suddenly. 

“Does not your chosen life strike you as un- 
utterably lonesome? Have you decided well ?” 

My answer came slowly, “ Yes.” 

“ Alice, bear with me one instant longer. 
Only one more question that I have hitherto de- 
layed because of the agony that I felt sure your 
answer would bring me. But I must and will 
ask itnow. Have I—canI ever hope to have 
any power to alter your decision ?” 

But I neither answered nor moved. Again 
that appeal. 

“ Alice !” 

How was it, that I always was sincere in 
speaking to Captain Dana? From the depths of 
my heart came the word, “ Yes.” 

And then end there, in utter forgetfulness of 
the glorious life I had chosen, I pledged myself 
forever, aud forever was nota rash word. 

I went away, but not to that distant city. I 
have stood, but not alone, upon glorious places 
in other lands. My feet have even trod holy 
ground, and I have seen the sun rise and set 
over the Mount of Olives. Now, in my quiet 
home, with all that is nearand dear to me beside 


me, and with an ever unfailing trust in the Proy- 
idence that rules all things for the best, I write 
this record of MYSELF. 
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A BOY-PICTURE. 


Here is a good boy-picture. We know the 
original—several of them. They love to get in 
the dirt—they don’t mind about clothes, and 
can’t tell their mothers how they tore them—the 
lose their books coming from school—the cold 
doesn’t affect them—in the spring they play ball, 
and play at marbles in the gutter—in the sum. 


| mer they fly kites, and after every circus they 


try standing on their heads. Snow is a delight 
to them, and they pop snow-balls at clever peo- 
ple who don’t look as if they would get cross ;— 


‘» There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun; 
And tn his clear and ruddy saile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness ; 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 

And felt its very gladness.” 

New York Independent. 


RUSSIAN LEATHER. 


None of the European or American artizans in 
leather have yet been able to produce an article 
equal in quality to that which is sent forth from 
the Russian workshops. Its power in resisting 
decay in damp situations and its freedom from 
the attacks of insects and fungi, are remarkable. 
It is prepared by tanning the skins of calves, 
sheep, and goats with a warm decoction of red 
sanders wood, and afterwards applying by a cur- 
rying process an empyreumatic oil obtained by 
distillation from the bark of the birch tree, which 
gives it its agreeable odor. The hair is said to 
be loosened by a weak wood-ash lye, of which 
the active principle is carbonate.of potash. The 
process of manipulation, as carried on in Russia, 
produces inferior quality when practised in other 
countries. — Scientijic American. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


C. G. Leland, in a recent essay, after speak- 
ing of a poem in which a lady tells her poor lover, 
who proposes marriage, that “ she will wait for the 
carriage,” says, “‘ But don’t wait for the carriage, 
now don't! There’s a story in Northcote’s Fables 
of a crane that went fishing, and successively re- 
jected roach, dace, pike and salmon, waiting all 
the time for something a little better, and had to 
dine on a spoilt clam after all. And many alady 
has waited for the carriage,and waited,and waited, 
and had to put up with a poor donkey in theend !” 

Boston Courier. 


WISDOM. 
Love built a stately house; where fortune came, 
And spinning fancies, she was heard to say 
That her fine cobwebs did support the frame ; 
Whereas they were supported by the same, 
But Wisdom swept them all 
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BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 
The woodsman with his sharpened blade 
Hews down the sandal tree, 
Which. like the Christian meek and staid, 
Forgives its enemy, 
And scatters fragrance on and round 
The axe that’s raised to give the wound 
And it destroy. 
The sweetbrier wounds the hasty hand 
That's stretched to seize a rose, 
And then sends forth, by zephyr’s fanned, 
Rich perfame on its foes ; 
So human life has goods and ills, 
Bitter and sweet, and love which thrills 
Our souls with joy. 


LUCY ATHERTON. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Down! down! wild heart! cease thy threb- 
hings—let me have peace once more, or let 
me die!” 

“Hush, hush, Edward,” said a soft voice near 
him, “look for peace where only peace is to be 
found—in a good conscience.” 

“Do you, too, accuse me, Adeline?” asked 
the young man, fiercely. “ Little did I think, 
when I came here to-night, that my only sister 
would throw reproach upon me.” 

“Nor do I, Edward,” said the girl, tenderly. 
“T would not reproach you for the world, but 
think back a few weeks, and try to look upon 
your own conduct as if it were another’s; and 
then imagine whether you would have consider 
ed it rigitt in another man, to leave an innocent 
girl to be censured by the world, because a vil- 
lain like John Manton reports evil things of her- 
self and her noble old father. Why, Edward, 
when I see Mr. Delano’s white hairs, and think 
how nearly that wretch has brought them down 
with sorrow to the grave, I tell you I sometimes 
wish I was a man, that I might stand up and 
plead for them before the workl.” 

As the speaker laid her delicate hand upon her 
brether’s shoulder, she seemed to grow taller, and 
her whole figare to expand, with the emotions 
which filled her young heart. She was a fair, 
slight creature, and might be a little above sev- 
enteen. Her small head was perfect in its shape, 
and crowned with the most beautiful hair. Her 
fine eyes, of a soft, grayish hae, were lighted up 
with feeling, and her red lips quivered with 
excitement. 

“You battle well, for your friends, Adeline,” 
said her brother. “I could almost think that 
Herman Delano had been telling you the story of 
28 
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his sister's wrongs, attributing them all to me. 
By Heaven, if you dare to encourage that fellow, 
after what he has said of me, I will never speak 
to you again !” 

Adeline burst into tears. 
too unjust tome. When did I ever encourage 
Herman Delano? Was it not when you, your- 
self, had brought him to our house, told me he 
was the dearest friend you had in the wide world, 
and said again and again, that you would be 
happy and proud to call him yourbrother? And 
now because John Manton, a creature who is 
stained with vice and infamy, tries to blacken 
with shame a family whose members you have 
known and loved for years, you turn against 
them too. How can you bear to look upon Mary 
Delano’s drooping figure, and pale, spiritless 
countenance, and feel that you have helped 
to quell the beautiful spirit that had so trusted 
you? And as I said befere, no one could look 
for a moment on Mr. Delano’s white hair and 
noble brow, without feeling that he was immeas- 
urably above the mean souls around him; and 
believe me, Edward, what he is, his children are 
too—good and noble. There is not a more in- 
nocent creature in the world than Mary; and I 
believe in Herman Delano’s trath, as I believe 
in Ged, in Nature, in the Bible! Not more ear- 
nestly do I have faith in the eternal and immu- 
table truth which comes to us from all these, than 
I believe in his virtue and his nobleness of soul.” 

“You are in earnest, Addie. Would that 
you could inspire me with my old faith in the 
family.” 

“« And so you will be inspired, Edward, when . 
this chain of miserable, wretched falsehoods is 
broken. Have I not seen Mr. Delano’s eye flash 
with indignation, when John Manton has come 
into his presence, because he knew him for a. 
walking, breathing, living falsehood? Have L. 
not seen Mary go away, with a look of such. 
scorn, as might almost have scorched him? And. 
if you will force me to talk of Herman, have £ 

not heard such biting sarcasms on his lip, wher. 
John Manton was present, as to make me know: 
and feel, that had he not been a coward, he: 
would have resented them ?” 

“ Well, Addie, here comes Aunt Lucy, does. 
she know of this matter ?” 

“Not by my telling, I assure you.” 

“Suppose then, that we lay the case -béfors. 
her, and get her opinion. She has had some-ex- 
perience of those Mantons, and I should. ile. to. 
hear what she would say about them.” 

The lady who entered the room, where. the 
brother and sister were, was a majestic-looking 
being. Though somewhat advanced. im, life, 
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she had not yet lost that graceful ease which in 
her youth had characterized Lucy Atherton. 
A severe disappointment, at that sensitive age 
when “ Time goes smiling by, with diamonds 
in his glass,” had but kept her heart in its 
original purity and freshness. Robert Kingman 
lay asleep in his early found grave beneath the 
lime trees of Bermuda, but his image was in 
Lucy Atherton’s heart, as fresh and beautiful as 
on the morning when she saw his white sail recede 
till it became a mere speck on the ocean wave ; 
and henceforth that heart became the repository 
only of things good and pure. She lived only 
by doing good to all who came within her reach, 
and to none did she dispense her blest influence 
more freely, than to these two children of her 
love, Edward and Adeline Atherton. When the 
sorrow came that destroyed her young hopes, 
their father took her to his home ; and her presence 
there had proved a blessing and a happiness to 
all within it. 

Edward Atherton and Herman Delano had 
met each other abroad, and they came back to- 
gether. Almost immediately after their return, 
the latter had introduced Edward to his sister, at 
a concert, and her gentle, innocent manners and 
sweet young face had filled his waking and 
sleeping thoughts. He had taken his only sister, 
Adeline, to visit her, and his attachment to her 
was well known in the circles where both families 
visited. Herman Delano liked his friend’s sister, 
as one would like a playful and beautiful child. 
Ile did not comprehend the depths of her heart 
and understanding. She was a noble-hearted 
girl—passionate, when roused, but with all gen- 
erous emotions springing up at the slightest 
sense of wrong to another. 

John Manton was distantly related to the 
Athertons. He was an only child, wayward, 
and ofaviolent temper. His father, dying before 
he was quite of age, left him and his large prop- 
erty in charge of Mr. Atherton ; a charge he un- 
willingly accepted. His own children were then 
very young, and he felt that young Manton’s in- 
fiuence on his son might be very injurious. But 
it was his friend’s dying request that he would 
save John from the consequences of a defective 
trainiag, and, pitying his distress at leaving him, 
he promised. 

As Edward grew up, he was within the sphere 
of John Manton a great deal more than Mr. 
Atherton liked. John was independent in a 
moneyed sense; and as Mr. Atherton, when his 
charge over him had ceased, could not well deny 
him his house, he soon tried to initiate Edward 
into ways which his father disapproved. It was 
therefore a great pleasure to Mr. Atherton, when 
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the business of the firm in which he had placed 
his son required some one to go to Europe for 
several months; and his only care now was to 
keep: Manton, if possible, from accompanying 
him, which he half-resolved to do. 

It was on Edward’s return, that John Manton 
first saw Mary Delano; and he determined 
then, that he would win her in spite of Edward 
Atherton’s evident attachment to her. He be- 
sieged her with presents which she refused, with 
letters that she returned ; and the innocent girl, 
unable to disguise her feelings, showed him in 
every way how much she disliked and despised 
him, and his aimless, objectless life, devoted only 
to luxury and dissipation. 

Stung to the quick, he took measures to be 
revenged; and, step by step, he accomplished 
his object. Mary’s father had been very rich, 
but was now reduced in circumstances ; so that 
he felt no compunction in ruining the character 
ofapoorman. John Manton had a great regard 
for wealthy people; but here was a fair field, 
and even Herman Delano was not greatly feared 
by him, although he had cowered once or twice 
under the clear, honest gaze of Herman’s eye. 

So it was not long before reports were circu- 
lated, involving the father’s honesty and the 
daughter’s innocence ; for Manton found willing 
tools to do his bidding, and the stories gained 
ground every day, until Mary began to notice 
that some of her acquaintances passed her by 
without recognizing her; and her father went to 
his daily toil in a bank, where he received a mere 
pittance, meeting people who turned coldly away 
without speaking. . 

Through one of her father’s servants, whom 
John Manton had often tried to employ in his 
schemes against the Delanoes, Adeline Atherton 
learned enough to make her suspect that the re- 
ports that soon reached her ear, originated in 
Manton’s revengeful temper; and she imparted 
her suspicions to Mary and her father. 

Edward had been absent some weeks on busi- 
ness, and, on his return, was met-by a friend 
who, not knowing how he stood with the family, 
related all he had heard. 

Edward was like a madman when he returned 
to his father’s house ; and not all Adeline’s rep- 
resentations could induce him to do justice in 
his heart to the injured family. He had such a 
nice sense of honor, that he could not bear to 
have even the name of the woman he loved spoken 
in public places. How was it then when that 
fame was coupled with dishonor and John 
Manton in the same breath! How was it, when 
he saw her pass abong the street, with her white- 


‘haired father by her side, and heard from vulgar 
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lips the scornful jest, and marked the cruel sneer 
that followed them ! 

Again'he returned to Adeline for sympathy. 
Young as she was, she proved stronger and firm- 
er than her brother; he was subdued to the weak- 
ness of a child, and could not even struggle 
against the new sorrow which had come upon 
him ; or the rage which possessed him. Adeline 
had not breathed a word to her aunt; and when 
that lady entered she was amazed at her nephew’s 
appearance. His face was worn and haggard, 
and his eyes swollen and blood-shot. 

“Keep calm, children,” were her first words, 
“T will ferret out this abominable falsehood. 
Let no one stir in the matter but myself.” 

Do not think, fora moment that Aunt Lucy 
was a bustling, fidgetty sort of person, concern- 
ing herself, as a matter of curiosity, in people’s 
affairs of the heart. Far from it. She breathed 
serener airs into every household within her in- 
fluence. She was calm and dignified, dispens- 
ing advice only where her gentle ways had in- 
duced men and women to ask it; and the rudest 
and roughest grew softer and more civilized in 
her presence. 

Chance seemed to favor her present determin- 
ation. She had dearly loved the gentle Mary 
Delano, for no one came nearer her idea of what 
awoman should be. Mary’s father was her true 
friend also, and she would have sacrificed much 
to free from any suspicion the parent of one so 
dear to her as Mary. 

No one, not even Mary, knew that Mr. Delano 
had offered himself and his fortune, in the days 
of his prosperity, to Aunt Lucy. It was in the 
first year of his bereavement, and Lucy Ather- 
ton was more shocked than flattered at the idea 
of so soon being asked to fill the place of her 
deceased friend ; for, although the younger mem- 
bers of the family were unknown to each other 
until Edward’s European tour, she, at least, was 
no stranger to the Delanoes. Still, the refusal 
with which she had pained and mortified the 
father, had caused w- cessation of intercourse, 
which continued until the brother’s intimacy 
commenced with Edward. She had looked on 
with pleasure, and watched the progress which 
Addie was making towards loving Herman Del- 
ano; for she felt that the son was following the 
footsteps of the father; and she knew that the 
motherless girl would need just such a protector 
as he would be to her. 

The evening on which the conversation be- 
tween Edward and his sister took place was 
pleasant and serene, and Aunt Lucy determined 
to enjoy it to the utmost. She was fond of lonely 
walks, and she bent her steps toward a green 
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lane skirted by magnificent oaks, which had 
been the scene, to her, of many rambles with 
him from whom she had been so early divided. 
She had gained the summit of a hill which over- 
looked a scene of surpassing beauty, and her 
thoughts had been turned away from the subject 
occupying them when she left the house, when, 
looking down into the little valley, she saw John 
Manton walking hastily over the path she had 
just passed. She watched him until he entered a 
small cottage which stood half-hid among the 
trees. 

Presently he came out, accompanied by a 
young girl, whom Aunt Lucy knew to be Bessie 
Hartley, the daughter of the owner of the small 
house. David Hartley was a wood-catter; had 
always lived at the entrance of this forest, and his 
daughter kept house forhim. She was a plump, 
fresh, good-looking maiden, and had been em 
gaged to half the young farmers round the vil- 
lage, but she would not hear of being married 
to any one of them. And she carried off the 
palm as village coquette. 

Miss Atherton saw the pair stop, and supposed 
that John Manton had been employing her in 
her occupation of straw-braider, for she noticed 
that he wore a large straw hat; and she saw him 
give her money, as she thought, when he parted 
from her at the entrance of the wood. 

Sauntering back, through the pathway that 
led from the woods, he passed behind the rock 
against which Miss Atherton had seated herself, 
reading a letter as he walked. Still concealed 
from his view, she heard him say, “‘ Why, Her- 
man Delano is a fool, to believe that he can touch 
any one that talks about his father.” A few 
minutes after, she again heard him mutter some- 
thing about Bess being a good girl, if she did 
not lie to him so confoundedly; and then he 
wound up with a half expressed threat of revenge 
upon Mary. He started when he saw her, and 
for a moment seemed disconcerted ; but recover- 
ing his usual assurance, he accosted her with a 
pleasant good evening, and passed on. 

“ Hope that old maid did not hear me,”’ said 
he, almost before he got out of hearing. 

Aunt Lucy felt that she had some clue to the 
stories that were circulated in the neighborhood, 
and she arose from her seat, intending to go 
round by Hartley’s, and talk with Bessie, if pos- 
sible. In doing this, she could pass by Mr. Del- 
ano’s house, and in passing, she saw Mary. at 
the window. 

Mary flew to the door and called to her friend ; 
and Lucy Atherton, blushing and excited, entered 
Mr. Delano’s house for the first time. Mary, 
who did not know the cause of her friend’s ex- 
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citement, could not account for the tremor she 
manifested. Theroom was shaded, and she did 
-not see that another person sat in the dim twi- 
light. It was Mr. Delano, He recognized her, 
and came forward to greet her. Spite of her ha- 
-bitual serenity, Miss Atherton trembled as Mr. 
Delano pressed her hand. 

“ This is kind in you, Miss Atherton,” he said, 
but Lucy did not hear his words, for her eyvs 
were fixed upon the white locks which were so 
black when he had asked her to be his wife. 

She murmured some indistinct sentences, in 
which troubled tones might be distinguished, 
and seated herself in a dim corner; but Mary 
dragged her out, and would bring her into the 
light and show her their beautiful Provence 
roses, and the splendid carnations which Herman 
had brought her from English gardens; and 
this brought the afternoon to a close. 

When Aunt Lucy rose to go, Mary playfully 
tossed her bonnet on her head, and prepared to 
accompany her. Mr. Delano rose also and took 
his hat. On the steps they met Herman, who 


turned back with them; and as he took Mary’s 

hand under his arm, he whispered in her ear, 

« Let father for once, wait on a lady home.” 
They walked on silently at first, but before 


they parted, Mr. Delano had said, “ Miss Ather- 
ton, L once asked you to be my wife, and you 
refused. 1 thought you proud and haughty 
then, but God knows how thankful Iam now, 
that a wife does not share my poverty, nor feel 
the dishonor that has fallen upon my name.” 

“You distress me, Mr. Delano, by referring to 
the past. If, by conquering the feeling that I was 
taking the place of my beloved friend too soon, 
I had become your wife, do you think so meanly 
of me, as that I would not have borne my part 
cheerfully in any burden you might have been 
called to bear? Believe me, it was not pride, 
but a tender feeling towards the dead, that influ- 
enced me—” She stopped short, for she felt 
that she was committing herself. 

“Say that once more, my friend! It is long 
since I heard sach words from mortal lips, of ten- 
derness for me and mine. And yet,” he added, 
mournfully, ‘ they come too Inte, too late.” 

Suddenly Aunt Lucy dropped his arm, as a 
thought which seemed too great for utterance 
filled her mind, but she made an effort to repress 
it, and bidding him good night, she went in, and, 
in five minutes, was locked within her room. 
She opened her window and inhaled the smell 
of the roses, and looked up at the quiet stars. 
Her thoughts went back to the time when Mr. 
Delano had asked her to share his fortune ; and 
her resolution was formed. 
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“T have wealth enough for both—for all,” she 
said, ‘‘andI will shareitwith him. If he suffers 
in public opinion now, from falsehoods that 
others have disseminated, how better can they be 
refuted, than by my showing I disbelieve them ? 
Surely, they will not think,” she added, proudly, 
“that Lucy Atherton would marry a man whose 
name could truly be dishonored.” 

There was true heroism in Lucy Atherton’s re- 
solve,for not yet had her early love been forgotten. 
But she stood so much upon her own approba- 
tion, and so little upon that of the world, that she 
feared not to do what some women might not 
dare. She did not sleep much that night; and 
early next morning, Mr. Delano received a note 
from her, which ran thus : 

“Tknow that what I am about to write, would 
be looked at with astonishment by some, and 
with contempt by many. Let that pass. I once 
received an offer of your hand, and, as I told you, 
I refused it because I thought it too soon after 
my friend’s death. I looked back, too, to an 
early grave, where laid the beloved of my youth- 
ful days. But for other reasons, which I do not 
choose to speak of, I will say, that if your heart 
is unchanged, if you still believe that Lucy Ath- 
erton can be to you, in any degree, what Mary 
Trevor was, I will be to you all that I can,” 

After despatching this note, Lucy Atherton 
walked down to the edge of the woods to see 
Bessie Hartley. She saw the girl, watching ap- 
parently for some one, and entering into conver- 
sation with her, she soon gained her confidence. 
In half an hour, yielding to Lucy’s gentle words 
and manner, Bessie had told her of John Man- 
ton’s promise to herself and her father, that if 
they would report certain things respecting Mary 
Delano, he would marry Bessie in six months. 
Bessie wept bitterly when Lucy kindly told her 
how utterly unlikely such a marriage could be, 
and described to her what a character John Man- 
ton was. She told her how wicked she had been, 
to injure a family so good and kind as the Dela- 
noes, and begged her to expose the falsehood, 
assuring her that she st&uld come to no harm. 
Her suggestions prevailed with the poor girl, as 
soon as she could be made to see John Manton 
in his true light, and she promised to repair the 
wrong, if possible. * * * 

Lucy Atherton was married — married in 
church, openly, before the assembled Sabbath 
congregation. No one knew but herself and her 
husband, how it was brought about, but every 
one seemed pleased; and Mr. Delano, despite 
his whitened hair, looked more youthful than he 
had done for years. Two years afterwards, a 
double wedding was celebrated in the same 
place, and the happiness of each and all was 
gratefully attributed to Aunt Lucy. 
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THE VISION IN THE NIGHT. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


My hand was on my forehead pressed ; 
My mind, in thought’s majestic car 
Was whirling to the realms afar, 

Through avenues of dire unrest. 


My heart was throbbing quick and warm ; 
Pulsating as if on my face 
The fever-demon held its place, 

And kept wild revel through my form. 


Faded the pictures from the wall, 
And vanished from their dusty shelves 
The books whose writers traced themselves 
Therein. And though I did not call 


There came in stately march to me 
The mighty of the elder world; 
On me their fiery glance they hurled, 
And asked me why I bent the knee. 


I cowered as if in disgrace ; 
IT had no heart to ask *‘ how long,” 
Or what the mission of the throng 
That filled the arches of the place. 


In my dumb awe I did not see 
How on each forehead there did shine 
The words that were to be a sign 

To all the outer world through me. 


The lessons that the past did teach, 
My stubborn heart refused to read, 
No single symbol did I heed 

By which the human heart to reach. 


So all was lost, and when again 
I trod the outer world, no sign 
Showed I had learned a truth divine, 
My stubborn heart would not retain, 
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BY ZELLE C. WOODMAN, 


“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 

“Waar a zealous champion you are, Ger- 
trude,” said her cousin, Grace Arlington. “ See, 
Mr. Butterfly, her eyes dilate, her cheek is 
flushed, her lip trembles, and all because we 
choose to indulge in a bit of scandal at the ex- 
pense of her protege. Take care, young lady, 
one should not ruin one’s self in endeavoring to 
reform unknown gentlemen. Whatdo you say, 
Mr. Butterfly ?” 

The gentleman addressed, who sat twirling his 
watchchain around his fingers, replied, in a 
conceited manner : 

“Ah, Miss Glenhem, bettah heed the advice 
of Miss Grace; a young lady’s character is 
extremely delicate—’pon my honor ’tis.” 
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Gertrude Glenhem turned toward Broomfield 
Butterfly with ‘a face flashing scorn and con- 
‘empt, which plainly said, who are you, thus to: 
intrude your advice? Then as if repressing her 
indignation, she replied bitterly : 

“Yes, a lady, be she ever so delicate, may as- 
sociate with a young man if he has only a stand- 
ing in society ; that is to say, if all the respect- 
able men and women in the community uphold 
him in his iniquity; but if a man chances to be 
unfortunate in life, and claims your sympathy 
and assistance, then, surely, virtue draws her 
immaculate garments closely around her for fear 
of contamination, upon the principle that when 
aman commences going down hill, it’s always 
praiseworthy to render him a little assistan¢e.” 

“You're a brave pleader for so fair a one,” 
said Mr. Butterfly, in a tone of sarcastic raillery. 

Gertrude rose to take het departure; she 
would deign no further reply, when a pleasant 
old gentleman, with a merry twinkle playing 
around his eyes, issued from an adjoining roomy 
where he had evidently overheard the conversa- 
tion which was passing between his daughter 
Grace and her morning caller, Mr. Butterfly. 
Holding out his hands to prevent Gertrude’s 
escape, he cried: 

“ There, my bird, I’ve caught you, now tell - 
me, pretty one, what troubles you ?” 

Gertrude raised an imploring look to her 
uncle’s face, from out her tearful eyes, but he 
obstinately would not allow her to pass. 

“Dear Uncle Joshua,” said she, at length, 
beseechingly, “do let this unpleasant subject 
drop. It was very foolish in me to notice it.” 

“Not so foolish perhaps, child,” replied he, 
good humoredly ; “ but tell me who is the young 
man in question, you can at least reply to that?” 

“ Ah, papa, to relieve my cousin’s embarrass- 
ment, I will answer for her,” said Grace, with a 
sneer. “It’s no less a personage than young 
Gray Fletcher, who has recently come to town, 
hung out a newly-painted sign as ‘ Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law ;’ but is unfortunately followed 
by reports which seem likely to ruin his success 
in business. How he can have awakened such 
an interest in Gertrude is beyond my compre- 
hension. To be sure, he’s a noble looking 
youth, but vice hides itself under the most 
pleasing forms,” she added in a voice of virtuous 
warning. 

“ Perhaps,” said Butterfly, in an undertone; 
“ they may have met in their moonlight walks.” 

“ Who knows but the old elm is their trysting 
place?” replied Grace, in the same tone. 

“ And has Gertrade not a right to defend the 
young man *” inquired Mr. Abington. 
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“« An undoubted right, sir,” replied Butterfly, 
smiling aside to Miss Grace. 

“I think she uttered a very true remark just 
now, young man, that when a person com- 
mences going down hill, enough stand ready to 
give him a kick,” replied Mr. Abington, with 
considerable severity. ‘Pray tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “has Gray Fletcher a fine personal ap- 
pearance, moustaches, and the like, that interfere 
with any one’s plans ; or has he not lavished his 
attentions enough upon the feminine portion of 
community to ensure a good word from them ?” 

“T have never seen him, papa, neither do I 
wish to,” said immaculate virtue, in the person 
of Miss Grace. 

“And I regard him rather dubiously,’” said 
Mr. Butterfly, as if he were a die-away echo; 
his face, or so much of it as was visible, assum- 
ing a delicate roseate hue. 

“‘ Come here, Gertrude, my dear, and tell me 
why you’ve taken so great an interest in the per- 
son in question,” said Mr. Abington, his coun- 
tenance relaxing into a sunny smile. 

“T’m not aware of being so very deeply in- 
terested, uncle, as I know nothing personally of 
him; I heard him quite generally discussed at 
the school of scandal, versus the sewing society.” 

“ And did Miss Tittle say he was a very im- 
moral youth ?” said Mr. Abington, with a mock 
sanctimonious air. 

“ Worse than that,” replied Gertrude, laugh- 
ing, “‘she said she hardly dared think, much less 
say, the terrible things she had heard of him.” 

“And probably, Gertrude, within the next five 
minutes, she rehearsed the whole story, with 
embellishments to order, and her heart ached 
that it was no worse. These women are strange 
animals,” concluded Uncle Joshua, with a sly 
wink, and shake of the head. 

“ Strange animals indeed,” repeated Gertrude. 
“Do you know, uncle, I think there’s hardly a 
worthy woman in the world ?” 

“Not quite so bad as that, I hope, child, 
though to confess the truth, women are strangely 
going out of fashion, and ladies of nondescript 
manufacture take their place. But you haven’t 
yet told me why you take so great an interest in 
Gray Fletcher. Come, young lady, own up; 
don’t think to cheat your old uncle, own up.” 

“Well, Father Confessor,” replied Gertrude, 
laughing—but not however until she had assured 
herself that her Cousin Grace and the Butterfly 
had flown to more congenial quarters—“ in the 
first place, he’s a young man, and just com- 
mencing business, and should be encouraged ; 
secondly, if he endeavors to do well here, why 
shorwid past follies be raked up and hurled ia his 
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face, leaving him no chance for that repentance 
he may be so ardently desiring? And thirdly, 
is it not better to believe good of a person until 
you are forced to do otherwise ?” 

“ Where’s the fourthly, Gertie ?” 

“Well, fourthly, uncle, every one seems 
against him, and it strikes me he should have at 
least one defender.” 

“ Your heart’s in the right place, are you sure 
of it?” 

“Yes, Uncle Joshua, anatomically and affec- 
tionally,” replied Gertrude, laughing. 

“Tt doesn’t go pitipat when you hear his name 
mentioned ?” 

“No, but beats as coolly as now, hear it—ono, 
two, three, isn’t that slow and regular ?” 

“ You're all right, never were in love, I sup- 
pose, never had any flirtations, you’re above all 
this fol-de-rol. Yes, Gertrude, you’re a right 
sensible woman, upon my soul; you’re the first 
genuine article I’ve seen this many a day. A 
weak fellow always enlists the sympathy of a 
woman, and the deeper a youngster sinks in sin, 
the more anxious she is to draw him out. Don’t 
I know, child ; didu’t Lhave a mother who clung 
to me, years and years ago, through scenes 
which would make your young cheek pale? I’m 
Judge Abington now, Gertie, people seem to 
have forgotten my early misdeeds. It’s wonder- 
ful how money and influence help that thing 
along. But let me tell you, the remembrance of 
my youthful follies has left a tender spot in my 
old heart. I don’t look at a chap now, and say, 
you’ve sinned, and you may go to tophet for all 
Icare. If I can, I give him a cheery word or 
two, and a cordial slap on the back, and try to 
set him all right again.” 

“Q, uncle, but you are so good and kind.” 

“Don’t tell me that, you little minx,” said 
Uncle Joshua, a tear-drop glistening in his eye. 
“IT believe my soul you’re going to kiss me, run 
away, you'll tread on my gouty toe.” 

Gertrude declared over and over she had not 
the slightest idea of committing such an attack ; 
but her uncle, after ordering her to a distant 
part of the room, continued : 

“Now, young lady, how are wo going to help 
this persecuted youth? That's the practical 
part of it, for I assure you, if he’s fallen into the 
hands of the tea-loving part of the community, 
they’ll never rest till he’s stripped of his virtues 
as dry as a picked chicken bone.” 

uncle!” 

“You may ‘ O, uncle,’ as much as you please, 
it’s just as I say, some people had by half rather 
believe evil of a persbn than good, that’s the 
world’s charity ; you’ve heard of the weather’s 
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being as cold as charity when it was right freez- 
ing times, haven’t you?’ What do you think, 
child, couldn’t I run in and see the young man, 
have a little business, so that he woaldn’t mis- 
trust me? I could tell what he was in a twink- 
ling. I’m shrewd, you know; if I find he’s got 
one good trait, I’ll put him in the way to have 
more. Wont Judge Abington’s name go a little 
way towards silencing the scandal of the town ?” 

Gertrude’s expressive countenance indicated 
the pleasure she felt at this unlooked for 
assistance. 

“Uncle Joshua,” she said, “ I know you'll be 
blessed for your kindness to others.” 

“ My kindness, you young flatterer, shall I be 
doing more than my duty? Hang me, doesn’t 
the Bible teach Christian forgiveness? Don’t 
I sin semi-occasionally myself? We pray, for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive others ; 
bless you, child, if God took us at his word, and 
extended his charity and forgiveness no further 
than most of his creatures, where should we 
land at last? I tremble to think of it. There 
isn’t much heart work now-a-days. I think 
anatomists must find that organ small, if indeed 
they find it at all.” 

“ But, uncle, you’re unusually severe to-day.” 

“T’ve seen enough of the world to make me 
severe; I’m behind the scenes. I notice all the 
wire pullers by which worldly people are influ- 
enced, and made to turn this way and that, like 
jumping jacks. But good morning, my dear, 
you're so agreeable and sensible I should have 
spent the morning with you, had not the ticking 
of my watch at this moment reminded me that 
‘time and tide wait fornoman.’” Here, with a 
comical bow he left the room ; but not the hall, 

until he had popped in his head upon Gertrude, 
to inform her that he would see to her young 
man during the day. 


The deepening twilight threw shadows over 
the lonely office tenanted by Gray Fletcher. It 
would have been dreary enough, had not the 
setting sun sent a warm, cheering glow through 
an opened blind. The golden beams momen- 
tarily flushed the young man’s face, then fading 
away, left him pale and sad as before. He was 
seated before a low desk, upon which lay a 
weighty volume of the law. A dry pen by the 
side of an unopened inkstand, together with the 
general appearance of the room, indicated that 
business had not been very brisk for that day at 
least. 

“O, dear,” said he at length, to himself, press- 
ing his hand upon his forehead, “four weeks, 
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sign, newly painted, no one scems to notice it. 
I can’t live without work. Let me see, just two 
dollars in my pocket-book, all I own in the 
world, and no prospect of getting more. Nota 
very flattering state of things; and yet I’ve 
heard it said that God will help those who try to 
help themselves. I’m losing faith in that, for 
baven’t I tried to help myself since—” 

“ Since what?” inquired a voice within him. 
Here the young man uttered a deep groan. 
“Since I exiled myself from friends and 
home, and became to the world a vagabond and 
a wanderer. O,1 see how it is, I’m branded, 
yes, with the seal of Cain. Can it be possible?” 
He uttered these words in a low, startled voice. 
“Ts it possible that my past sins follow me to 
this quiet place? It seems to me I’ve noticed 
within a week or two, that some have leered cu- 
riously at me, young Dow in particular. I’ve 
fancied, too, they shrank from me as the virtuous 
shrink from the erring. If so, O, my God, 
whither shall I flee ?” 

At this moment his distress became insupport- 
able, and seizing his hat he rushed into the open 
air. One by one, the gentle stars stole out, and 
twinkled lovingly above. Then the moon 
poured forth a flood of mellowed radiance, even 
upon him, poor and forsaken as he was by the 
world, yet not by God; not by the living, 
breathing, natural world. The flowers shrank 
not from his touch, but raised their fair and 
blushing faces to meet his gaze, and shed their 
perfume even upon his way. There seemed a 
soothing influence rising from the great heart of 
nature, which met and sympathized, and calmed 
his troubled soul. He turned to walk upon a 
rural bridge which led from the town. The 
moon threw her rays sparkling down upon the 
stream as though ten thousand spirits had cast 
the feathers from their silvery wings upon its 
surface. He gazed upoft the lovely scene. There 
seemed a voice within him to say, “‘ Gray Fletch- 
er, you have sinned, but go—by a lifetime of 
virtue make atonement for that sin! Live a 
better man, and God will help you.” He turned 
back to his office ; a new spirit appeared to have 
taken possession of him. He was a calmer, 
better, more hopeful man. 

“ Ah,” he said, “it’s hard to suffer for the 
sins of a reckless youth, but I’ll not be broken- 
hearted. I’ll live it down, with God’s help.” 
And dashing a tear from his burning cheek, he 
seated himself before an open volume of Black- 
stone. A moment he pored over its pages, but 
was quickly aroused by the footsteps of some one 
approaching his room. ‘“ What,” thought he, 
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heart and hopes rose higher and higher within 
him, as the new-comer neared his office, and 
when, indeed a rap summoned him to the door, 
he was almost breathless with excitement. 

“‘ How do you do ?” inquired a pleasant voice. 
“} suppose this must be Mr. Fletcher, whom I 
address.” 

“ Yes, sir, take a seat, sir; you have the ad- 
vantage of me. I could not call you by name, 
although I think I've seen you before ” 

“Abington, sir, a brother lawyer,” replied 
Judge Abington, for he it was, who had thus 
suddenly made his appearance. 

“Ah, sir,” returned Gray Fletcher, with a 
flush of glad surprise, ‘‘ Judge Abington, whose 
office is but a few steps from here.” 

“The same,” replied the judge, “and I want 
to get you, if possible, that is if you’ve not al- 
ready too much business on your hands, to ac- 
company me to Ludlow. Court sets to-morrow, 
and being pretty full just now, I'd like an assist- 
ant for a few days.” 

Gray Fletcher could hardly articulate a reply 
for pleasure, but hastily checking himself, lest 
too great willingness would imply scarcity of 
work at home, replied slowly : 

“ Let me see, to-morrow, no, I’m not busy 
to-morrow, and shall be able to attend to your 
wishes, with many thanks for your kind 
preference.” 

“No matter about that, Mr. Fletcher, I know 
by my own experience that young lawyers are 
not usually very much hurried by business the 
first few months, therefore I ventured to call 
upon you.” 

“And for which I’m greatly obliged, Judge 
Abington, for to confess the truth, business has 
not yet been very brisk with me.” <A cloud of 
sadness gathered upon the forehead of Gray, 
but was quickly dispelled by the pleasant voice 
of Mr. Abington, who, risipg to leave, cordially 
extended his hand to Mr. Fletcher, and fixing 
his gray eyes upon him, said cheeringly : 

“Don’t be discouraged, young man, success 
doesn’t come in an hour; keep up a stout heart, 
and if you need a good word spoken for you, 
just send over to me, perhaps I can lend a help- 
ing hand—like to give a young man a start. 
Have been through the mill ; hang it, it’s hard, 
but it grinds out good qualities, though. Good 
day, good day, my young friend.” With these 
kind words Mr. Abington bustled out of the 
room, leaving Gray Fletcher in a maze of 
bewilderment. 

What could all this mean, he thought, as soon 
as his scattered senses would allow him to think. 
Why it seemed like a dream: Judge Abington, 


the leading man of the town, had paid him a 
visit, and actually engaged his services. Poor 
youth, he was overcome with mingled feelings of 
joy and gratitude, and leaning his head upon 
his hands, he wept. Yes, man that he was, he 
wept. So susceptible is the heart of man to 
kindness. After the first emotions of surprise 
and pleasure had fled, his mind passed into a 
state of sober reflection. 

“ Judge Abington’s visit will give me a start 
directly,” thought he. ‘“ There’s young Dow, 
who has been trying to injure me for the last 
week, and who has treated me so contemptuous- 
ly, will notice and wonder at my being at court 
with the judge; and if the judge can patronize 
me, others will.” 

Ah, how much tenderer, and more hopeful 
was his heart now than it had previously been. 
If he had done wrong, how deeply he repented of 
it, and promised to himself and his God, over 
and over, that he would never prove himself un- 
worthy the confidence Mr. Abington had reposed 
in him. He was not a vagabond now, all! the 
confidence of happier days revived, and Gray 
Fletcher stood erect in the nobility of manliness ; 
a sinner, but repentant. Marvellous indeed, in 
their effect were the words of kindness which had 
been spoken. He moved briskly around his lit- 
tle room ; took down a coat that had seen better 
days, brushed it, and hanging it upon the back 
of a chair, viewed it from every possible direc- 
tion; after due deliberation he concluded it 
would pass muster, as indeed it must, for where 
would a new one come from? His hat, too, was 
burnished and reburnished, until the nap seemed 
in danger of suffering serious injury; for, seem- 
ingly unmindful of his work, he labored away 
vigorously for many minutes, as if at every 
stroke he were brushing a load of care away. 

But while Gray Fletcher’s soul was filled to 
the brim with joy and thankfulness, little Miss 
Tittle, a spinster, who occupied a dwelling op- 
posite the office, was engaged in a strange won- 
derment as to the whys and wherefores of Judge 
Abington’s visit. 

“ Who ever heard of such a thing ?” said she, 
to her confidential friend, Hannah. “If the 
judge haint been in that office this long time, and 
he comes down all smiles. What on earth does 
it mean? He knows Gray Fletcher’s a forger, 
doesn’t he? If not, some one ought to tell him 
of it. Fletcher shouldn’t be countenanced by 
virtuous people ; he ought to be made to feel that 
the way of transgressors is hard. What, Han- 
nah, do you suppose I’d be seen speaking to a 
forger?” And she raised her eyes to heaven, 
expressive of virtuous 
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“ Well, Sarah,” replied Hannah, “you know 
the judge never had much principle in such 
matters. Don’t youremember that girl that was 
around town trying to get sewing, and that 
looked so pale and sad? No one helped her, 
you know; why should they, every one said she 
was aruined girl? Well, what does the judge 
do but send her to his sister, and told her if she 
hadn’tany one else to look to, she might depend 
upon him; and then the little hypocrite cried, 
and said she was so thankful, and she’d always 
been alone in the world, and never’d had a 
friend, and made such a fuss that the judge 
cried too, and pretty times they had. I guess 
Mrs. Abington and Grace wished the girl was in 
the bottom of the Red Sea. I heard all the 
news from Sarah Rankin, that done plain sewing 
atthehouse. It’s my opinion the judge is an old 
fool, and I shall believe it, too, if he takes any 
notice of Gray Fletcher—the vagabond. If I 
was aman I’d ride him out of town.” 

What Gray Fletcher had done to provoke the 
ireof the spinsters in question, was unknown, 
unless, perhaps, he had neglected to return the 
oglings and smirks which they had lavished upon 
him from an opposite window. But certain it 
was, if Judge Abington was disposed to assist 
him, the maidens felt in duty bound to counteract 
his kindness, so far as lay in their power. And, 
gentle reader, no one can tell what may be ac- 
complished, when a tongue is put in motion, to 
which in swiftness, a trip-hammer bears no 
comparison. 

“What the deuce does it mean?” said young 
Dow, toa friend with whom he was walking. 
“Last week at court, who was there with the 
judge but that notorious Gray Fletcher? The 
judge knows him, for didn’t I take special pains 
to inform his daughter, Grace, all I knew upon 
the subject? And I was pretty correctly 
informed.” 

Dow had forgotten at the time the five hun- 
dred dollars bail his own poor father had been 
obliged to give for him. But then that matter 
bad been hushed up, as good luck would have 
it; and he felt only the more obliged to hold up 
isa warning, all sinning fellow-men. Passing 
strange that those who live in glass houses will 
throw stones. But in spite of Dow, and all 
other malicious scandalisms, Fletcher’s star was 
evidently in the ascendant. The judge, to tell 
‘he truth, liked the young man, and was bent on 
doing him a good turn. 

“Well, Gertie, I’ve seen your young man,” 
‘tid Mr. Abington, as he entered the room 
where she was sitting, after his interview with 
Gray Fletcher, 


“ And what do you think of him? inquired 
she, anxiously. 

“ Think of him, chick! O, he’s an old scape- 
grace.” 

Gertrude’s countenance saddened. “Then 
he was really unworthy?” she replied. 

“Come here, young lady,” said her uncle, 
holding out both hands to her ; “‘ now tell me, is 
all your anxiety pure, sheer disinterestedness ?” 

“ Pray, what else could it be, uncle? Can’ta 
woman have sympathy and charity without be- 
ing in love? Isn’t there such a thing as merey 
in the world? O, if I were an artist, I’d paint 
Mercy as an angel, pleading before Justice for a 
sinner, until the tear should glisten in the eye of 
Justice, and every sin be washed away and for- 
gotten, and encircling the whole I’d have en- 
graven in letters of burning gold, ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses.’ ” 

“ Why, really,” yawned out Grace. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, Gertrude,” 
said the sharp Mrs. Abington. 

“ Did any one ever know Gertrude Glenhem 
to make a fool of herself?” interrupted the judge. 
“No, I feel indebted to her for her good sense ; 
she has put me in the way of doing a most 
charitable deed.” 

“Taking care of another crazy Jane, and 
making yourself the laughing stock of the 
town ?”’ retorted his wife. 

“Yes, papa,” interposed Miss Grace, “ Mr. 
Butterfly said you were a very kind gentleman, 
but unfortunately had some marvellous eceen- 
tricities, such as spending your breath upon that 
miserable girl who came here for sewing.” 

“Poor Mr. Butterfly,” replied the judge, with 
a comic, tender air, “ it wouldn’t take much to 
rub the gay coloring from off his wings ; per- 
haps he isn’t aware that it’s generally known he 
professed at one time a tender regard for the 
poor girl in question, and afterwards jilted her. 
I think likely he feels sensitive about it. Don’t 
wonder—” 

“O, papa, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ Ashamed of me! hang it, you’d better by 
half be ashamed of Mr. Butterfly. But come, 
Gertie, I’ve seen Gray Fletcher, and he’s a fine 
young man. Didn’t I notice a tear standing in 
his eye when I offered to take him to court? La, 
he couldn’t but just thank me ; and deuce take it, 
wasn’t my own voice so husky I could hardly 


speak? So I bustled off in ahurry ; but I knew 


I left a happier heart behind me, and to such an 


old cove as 1 am that was some consolation.” 


“ And are you really going to take him to 


court ?” inquired Grace, with horror. 


“ Really going to take him, and why not?” 
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“O, Mr. Abington, you'll be the ruin of our 
family yet,’’ replied his wife. 

“ And who’s been the building of the family, 
if I haven’t?” said the judge, slyly winking. 

“ But, papa, dear papa, he’s a forger; I had 
it from young Dow.” 

“So much the more reason why he should go 
to court to-morrow ; in fact, that’s the very reason 
why I’m going to take him. If he’s been un- 
fortunate, I’m going to help him.” 

“It is no more than right that he should suf- 
fer; his sins should be visited upon his own 
head,” said Mrs. Abington. 

** Lord bless you, wife, how many of us would 
have heads left if that was carried out ?” 

Bat Mrs. Abington, who knew no reason could 
convince her husband of his error, betook her- 
self to turning over the leaves of the Bible, in 
search of the scripture fute of sinners. 

“Better turn to the epistles, wife, and read 
the chapter on charity.” 

Mrs. Abington didn’t hear her husband’s re- 
mark, she was already absorbed in “the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

In spite of the lamentations of Grace and Mrs. 
Abington, who reiterated the prophecy that papa 
would surely ruin the family, Mr. Abington con- 
tinued to patronize the young man, who had by 
his frank, open manner commended himself to 
the old man’s heart. The town wondered at it. 
Even the truly good, and virtuous, ventured the 
remark, “It was better to know a person before 
you trusted him too far.” Young Dow bit his 
lips at the success of his rival, shook his head, 
and then swore a little. Miss Tittle was more 
than ever confirmed in her opinion that the judge 
was cither a fool or insane. 

But how did Gray Fletcher bear his good for- 
tune? Ah, his drooping heart drank in this re- 
viving patronage, as the dying plant absorbs the 
gentle vivifying showers from heaven, only to 
bloom afresh, and far more beautifully. 


Gray Fletcher's office never looked more cosy 
and pleasant than upon the evening of which I 
am writing. A fire from a cheerful open stove 
sent little shadows playing hide and seek among 
the furniture of the room; for the sky was gray, 
and the hour twilight. Fletcher sat near a win- 
dow, busily writing. A few flowers were placed 
on his desk, upon which ever and anon he gazed 
with peculiar affection. But how came flowers 
there, was the query? They looked wondrously 
like some that had been growing at Judge Ab- 
ington’s. But this wes not strange, as Gray 
Fletcher had long ago been introduced to the 
family of the judge. Mr. Abington said in ex- 
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tenuation of what some people called his folly, 
“ He’s never known the comforts of a home; I 
like to see him enjoy himself.” I need not tell 
you who else enjoyed his coming. There is, 
however, my kind reader, a tacit understanding 
between us: you know who watched for his 
coming with longing eyes, so do I; there let it 
rest for the present. As I was saying, Gray 
Fletcher sat writing, when the door opened, and 
in walked Judge Abington. 

“ How now, young man, working at this time 
of night? Look out, you'll injure your eyesight. 
I thought I'd drop in for a moment and consult 
you about a little plan I have, that is if you'll 
hear it.” 

“Hear it, my kind friend and benefactor!” 
said Fletcher, his whole face lighting up with a 
glow of pleasure, as he seized the old man’s 
proffered hand, “I shall only be too glad to hear 
what you have to say.” 

“ Well, then,” commenced the judge ; “hem, 
hem; hang me, I don’t know where to begin. 
Well, then, to make a long story short, I’m 
growing old.” 

“Not yet,” said Fletcher. 

“Yes, yes, young man; I know my own age 
best—I'm sixty—statistics don’t tell fibs if wo- 
men do. I’m too old to carry on as much busi- 
ness as I have; don’t want the burden of it; 
besides, I’ve got enough of the chink,” he con- 
tinued, slapping his pockets. “I want a younger 
partner.” 

“ What in the world has that to do with me?” 
thought Fletcher, at the same time a slight 
flashing of the truth passed through his mind. 

“Well, then, to come to the point, I want you 
to shut up this little office, take down your sign, 
come over to my office, and we’ll have a new 
sign painted— Abington & Fletcher, Attorneys 
and Counsellors at Law.’ How does that suit 
you, hey?” 

Suit, indeed! Poor Fletcher had not a word 
to say; he could only shake hands with the 
judge, clear his throat, pass his hand nervously 
through his hair, and finally cry. The judge, 
too, seemed unusually fidgetty. He rose from 
his seat, walked to the window, knocked down 
the shovel and tongs, and at length said : 

“ Hang it, young man, this must be a smoky 
room, it brings tears to my eyes,” though to be 
sure the chimney was as clear as a whistle. 

Soon Fletcher found voice to say, “ But, judge, 
you've not heard the stories afloat.” For they 
had been kindly told to the young man. Some 
people, you know, think it kind to repeat all the 
scandal they may hear to the victim. 

* « What do I cafe for the stories ?” 
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“ But they are true, judge.” 
“So much the better, the sin of falsehood wont 
lay at the door of the reporters. There’s just 
one thing, Fletcher, if you’ve done wrong you've 
showed you’re sorry for it, and that’s enough. 
I've confidence in you, and am pretty certain 
that we can make horses hitch.” 

“Q, judge, you've sayed me,” gasped Gray 
Fletcher, whose emotion was beyond his control. 

“Why, deuce take it, what have I done that 
makes you feel so?” replied the ‘judge, a tear 
standing in his eye, which he brushed quickly 
away. 

“Done! why, when the world was dark and 
cold, and Ion the verge of ruin, yes, judge, 
ready to do anything desperate—for ill usage 
drives a man deeper into sin—you came to me, 
and encouraged me, and now if the heavens 
should open, I couldn’t be more surprised or 
joyful. I’m overcome, judge, I say—” And 
he caught his hand wildly. “God bless you, 
God bless you.” 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow ; I declare, I didn't 
think a few kind words were going to do this. 
I'd like to ery, fool that I am. ’Tisn’t every 
day I have such pleasure. Come, young man, 
pack up; hang it, I ean’t but just speak; pack 
of down to my office, and leave all care behind 


And so it came to pass, thatina few days Gray 
Fletcher was installed the junior partner in the 
firm of Abington & Fletcher. All the town, 
Miss Tittle and Dow included, stood on the very 
tip-toe of amazement when they heard the news. 
They were more surprised, evidently, than was 
the old judge, when Gray Fletcher, in a few 
months, came to him with great consternation 
depicted on his countenance, desiring a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with him, very privately. I 
know the subject of their conversation ; can you 
imagine it, kind reader? I’ll leave the door of 
the audience chamber open, and you may listen 
for yourself, 

“ You're in love, Fletcher; haven’t I known it 
this long time? Can’t cheat these old eyes. 
Come, I don’t want to hear a word,” cried he, 
before Fletcher could get in a word sideways. 

“I know I’m presumptuous, judge, but—” 

“Yes, I know it, hang you, take her, she’s a 
noble girl; don’t speak, you have my consent, 
and I guess you've gained hers.” 

It would be useless to spend time in telling 
you what followed; of the greater shock the 
town sustained when it was currently reported 
that Miss Gertrude Glenhem was likely to enter 
the firm of Fletcher; how Miss Tittle stood for 
the space of five minutes, with upraised eyes, 


and mouth wide open ; of the anathemas Grace 
and her mother hurled upon the kind judge and 
his grateful niece. But I will tell you that a 
white veil, and orange blossoms were soon 
brought into requisition ; that under the orange- 
flower wreath rankled no thorns; that in the 
heart of the gentle bride, peace and meek-eyed 
charity reigned triumphant. 

Mr. Butterfly, after having flitted through all 
girldom, concluded to waste his sweetness upon 
Grace. 

Upon Gertrude’s wedding day, Mr. Abington 
sent the young bride a letter, containing a deed 
to the comfortable sum of ten thousand dollars. 

Gray Fletcher long ago learned the story of 
Gertrude’s interest, and charity ; and in the days 
of his prosperity, caused to be painted, a picture 
representing Mercy pleading before Justice, for 
the forgiveness of a sinning youth. Underneath 
the picture are the words, “Forgive us our 
trespasses.” 


A GRATEFUL CLIENT. 

When Judge Henderson, of Texas, was first 
a candidate for office, he visited a frontier county, 
in which he was, except by reputation, a stran- 
ger. Hearing that a trial for felony would take 
place in a few days, he determined to volunteer 
for the defence. The prisoner was charged 
with having stolen a pistol; the defence was 
“not guilty.” The volunteer counsel conducted 
the case with great ability. He confused the 
witnesses, palavered the count, and made an able, 
eloquent and successful argument. The prison- 
er was acquitted—he had not stolen the pistol. 
The counsel received the enthusiastic applause 
of the audience. His innocent client availed 
himself of the earliest interval of the hurricane of 
congratulations to take the counsel aside. ‘“ M 
dear sir,” said he, “you have saved me, and 
am very grateful. I have no money, do not ex- 
pect to have any, and do not expect ever to see 
you again ; but to show that I appreciate your 
services you shall have the pistol!’ So saying, 
he drew oom his pocket, and presented to the 
astonished attorney, the very pistol the attorney 
had just shown he had never stolen or had in his 
possession.— }Vashington Union. 
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TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

The following is a literal copy of the list handed 
in to the assessors under the laws of Connecticut, 
requiring a sworn list of all taxable property : 

E— B— list for 1857— 

To 35 akers of land worth $400. House and 
barn nothin atal onley a place whare theafes and 
Robbers brakes into and steels all I put into them. 

My head which people ses I muss put in which 
is so weeke and feebel is worth nothin atal. 

My wife is no use to me atal, and she is gon 
all the time nothin at all. 


16 Sheape $32 00 
One old tom Cat 25 
One Kitne half prise 12 1-2 


—Providence Journal. 
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BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON, 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Columbia! while thy mountains stand, 
And while thy rivers flow, 
While beuts one heart in freedom’s land, 
While man the truth shall know, 
While recollections of the past 
Blend with the future day, 
Above all other days be classed 
That one of glorious ray, 
The birthday bright as sun ere shone upon— 
The birthday of Virginia's Wasurneron! 


England, an Alfred may revere; 
France, her Marengo’s chief; 
Russia, the Peter to her dear; 
The Swiss, their proudest leaf 
Of history, when with William Tell 
Dawned Switzer’s liberty ; 
And we our ardent bosoms swell, 
In proudest, strong degree ; 
We hail a birthday, dear for service done— 
The birthday of our high-souled Wasurncton! 


Our Washington, as bright and pure 
As mortal may be found, 
With every virtue to endure, 
With patriotism crowned: 
Our Washington, in peril’s hour 
When all seemed lost in gloom, 
Nlimself an all-redeeming power— 
A sunlight to illume— 


To cheer with hope! his country thought was gone, 


To do! to win! transcendant Wasuinaron! 


From his youth upward still the same, 
Unchangeable and true, 

Warm with the glow of freedom’s flame, 
Which with his own growth grew; 

In every station which he filled, 
In field or cabinet, 

His honest bosom but distilled 
The love and truth which met 


With Heaven's approval, as heaven's splendor shone 


Around the brow of peerless Wasnincron! 


General of armies in the cause 
Of struggling liberty ; 
Chief magistrate, whose leading clause— 
Impartiality ; 
Retiring, still he showed his love 
In valedictory, 
Urging us ever to approve 
The Union's unity! 
Each of the States an independent one— 
The country all, so breathed a WasaINGTON. 


Columbia! while thy mountains stand, 
And while thy rivers flow, 
Mail! hail his birthday through the land, 
With deep affection’s glow; 
Ye “ thirty-one,” from shore to shore 
Join the great Jubilee ; 
In union firm, for evermore, 
Clasp hands with liberty ; 
And come what may, fear not to draw upon 
Columbia's rock-built bank of WasHInoron ! 
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BY ARTHUR C. WAINWRIGHT. 


TueReE was a joyful gathering at one of the 
oldest and richest mansions in Leicester Square. 
The rooms were filled with the elite of New York 
society. The young and the gay, the maiden 
in the first bloom of loveliness, and the young 
man whose talents had procured him the invita- 
tion his poverty would have prevented, all met 
together in these splendid apartments, where 
pictures and statues, and beautiful flowers were 
mingled with rich furniture and costly ornaments. 
The brilliant chandeliers were reflected back 
from the long mirrors, which multiplied the 
other objects, until the eye ached with excess of 
light and glitter. A beautiful conservatory led 
from one of the spacious rooms,and was filled with 
the rarest and choicest plants. This room was 
partially darkened, there being no light except 
what came from a shaded crystal lamp, half-hid- 
den by the redundant leaves, and filled with per- 
fumed oil, which gave out an odor beyond even 
that of the flowers themselves. Ona bracket, 
behind some tall, graceful plants, was the ex- 
quisite group of the Angel and the Child ; and, 
just at the entrance, lay the sculptured image of 
a sleeping infant. Beyond this room was the 
library, opening by glass doors, into a large gar- 
den which extended into the next court, every 
foot of which was worth as many gold pieces as 
could be laid on its surface, but which could not 
be purchased for money ; so much did the owner 
prize its refreshing shade, and the green coolness 
which thus sprung up in the very heart of the 
hot and dusty city. 

These doors were open, and the refreshing air 
came wafting the perfume of the flowers, as it 
swept through the conservatory, and tempering 
the hot atmosphere of the reception room. And 
all this grandeur and show were to celebrate the 
birthday of Madeline Tracy, the only child of 
the rich owner of the mansion. For her was 
this crowd gathered to do homage to the mani- 
fold perfections which in the wealthy heiress are 
so readily seen and appreciated. 

As may well be supposed, there were many 
aspirants to her favor, and of these, the acknowl- 
edged favorite of her father was young Walter 
Sunderland; and no one doubted the match 
would prove an agreeable one to all parties. 
The young man was such, in character and rep- 
utation, as to gain the universal approbation of 
the coteries assembled in upper tendom ; and in 
person he was handsome enough to be the object 


of admiration to all the young ladies. 
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Among the visitors that evening, invited to 
the princely mansion, on account of his rising 
talent, was Philip Cleveland, a young poet of no 
ordinary genius. He had been gradually but 
surely growing into popular favor, and mingled 
with the highest society ; but no one could have 
deemed him presuming enough to lift his eyes 
to the daughter of the rich Mr. Tracy. 

Ina secluded country home, with no one to 
listen to the promptings of his genius, except the 
partial ears of his mother and sister, Philip Cleve- 
land had sometimes feared that he might over- 
estimate his talents. But he was gratified to 
find, when he entered the upper circles of society, 
that his fame had preceded him, and he was 
most cordially received on account of that fame. 
Madeline Tracy was one of the first to welcome 
him, as she had been one of the first to recognize 
and herald his genius, before she knew him per- 
sonally; and it was long before she knew that 
her disinterested praise had awakened for her a 
feeling in his heart, which could never be 
quenched except by her neglect or contempt. 

This night, Madeline had gathered in groups 
those whom she thought most congenial to each 
oter; and a little knot of literary people were 
hanging upon the words of Cleveland, as he 
poured out, in his high-toned eloquence, his opin- 
ions upon the art he loved. Madeline watched 
the effect of his words on the listeners, and her 
heart throbbed with emotion at her own thoughts. 

“And this gifted being has laid his heart at my 
feet!” thought she. Andas she looked round on 
the trappings of wealth with which she was sur- 
rounded, she thought how infinitely higher was 
that wealth of mind which distinguished Philip 
Cleveland. Yes, he had told her that the crown- 
ing reward of his aspiring genius was her love ; 
but he knew, even if she bestowed it. he might 
vainly ask her father for a right to receive it. 
And for once, his heart had bitterly rebelled at 
the miserable and sordid restraints of society, 
which placed his happiness in the cold keeping 
of those restraints, and would in all human prob- 
ability doom him to disappointment. 

Still it was something to know that Madeline 
returned his love; that she had risen far above 
the heartless conventionalities which would have 
led her to despise an unknown and obscure man. 
lt was worth something, too, to know that she 
had voluntarily wished herself less wealthy, so 
that no stain of a mercenary nature could be at- 
uibuted to the man she loved. She told him so 
that very evening, in the few brief moments in 
‘hich they stood together in the twilight dark- 


ness of the conservatory, and he believed her 
Words, 
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The voice of Walter Sunderland, eagerly ask- 
ing her father for her hand in the next dance, re- 
called her from her momentary oblivion of her 
guests; and she obeyed the impulse of her 
father’s hand, as he motioned to her to join in 
the dance with Walter. 

“T am absolutely given to this man,” she said, 
as she gave him the hand she could not well 
refuse. ‘“ Yes, given to him,” she continued, 
bitterly, as he led her to the set. ‘“ O, for power 
to free myself, and to give my heart openly to 
Philip.” 

Looking round, she saw Cleveland leaning 
against a pillar, and seeming sad and out of 
spirits. She cast a look of smiling faith upon 
him, which no one noticed but himself; and his 
eye lighted up instantly ; there was magic in that 
fearless, trusting smile, which gave him new life. 
It told him that come what might, of cloud or 
sunshine, she would be true and faithful still—and 
he believed it. 

That night Walter Sunderland asked Mr. 
Tracy’s permission to address his daughter, and 
it was granted. Philip inadvertently heard it, 
and in ten minutes from that time, he had stolen 
out through the darkened conservatory, without 
taking leave of his host, and was soon pacing 
the floor of his temporary home ata hotel. All 
night he walked there, full of dark forebodings 
of evil. He knew Mr. Tracy would never con- 
sent to have Madeline give up Sunderland for 
him, and although scarcely thinking that Made- 
line would change, he yet feared what persuasion 
or threats might force her to do. 

In the morning he went out, unable longer to 
endure the stifling, choking atmosphere of the 
house. He felt suffocated, and the outer air 
scemed to act on his heart as well as his senses, 
as an exhilarator. He strolled off into the 
vicinity of Mr. Tracy’s house ; but started away 
again at a wild pace, when he saw Sunderland’s 
carriage standing at the gate. He crossed the 
square, and turned into a quiet, retired street, 
that seemed as if the inhabitants were all asleep, 
so full of stillness and repose was the place. 

As he passed on, he heard the massive door 
just shutting, and a light footstep run down the 
steps. He did not look up, in his abstracted 
state, hardly conscious indeed, that he had heard 
anything. The footstep came on lightly behind 
him, and then a low voice said “ Philip!” He 
turned and saw Madeline, with the flush of morn- 
ing exercise upon her clear, healthful cheek. 
‘There was the same cordial greeting as ever, 
only she saw the touch of sadness on his brow, 
and unconsciously her own caught the same 


look. 
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“ You out so early, Miss Tracy, and Mr. Sun- 
derland’s carriage at your gate !” 

“Miss Tracy!” she repeated, laying her hand 
on his arm, almost caressingly. 

His first impulse was actually to shake her off, 
bat he caught the reflected expression of his own 
sadness radiating in her eyes, and he softened at 
once. 

“Madeline! then, if I may still call you so. 
The knowledge that you have a visitor this morn- 
ing, waiting your return, has almost maddened 
me; and the feeling that I cannot compete with 
Walter Sunderland for your hand, because I am 
poorer than he is, is too bitter a thought for me 
to bear calmly.” 

“Philip Cleveland, you do me wrong. I have 
owned to you, before this, that you were not in- 
different to me. Will you force me now to do 
what I have always considered it unwomanly 
and unjust to do—to boast of a rejected offer ? 
If I cannot justify myself otherwise in your eyes, 
know then, that last night, I positively rejected 
Mr. Sunderland ; and if that is not enough, I 
will add further that it was because my affections 
were engaged.” 

“Madeline, you give me new life, new hope ! 
May I dare to indulge it? And yet, the differ- 
ence between us, how it preys upon me !” 

“The difference of money, I know. In all 
else, 1am immeasurably your inferior. O, that 
I could annihilate this foolish, witless distinction 
of wealth, parting as it does, the hearts which 
otherwise would be happy together.” 

“ You feel this, Madeline ?” 

“T do, sincerely.” 

“God bless you!” burst from Philip’s lips. 
“Then indeed I am happy,” continued he, 
“even if no tie ever binds us together. If your 
father could be persuaded to give up his preju- 
dices also. O, Madeline! would to Heaven you 
were as poor as Iam!” 

They had emerged now from the dull, quiet 
street, and had turned back into the square, when 

Sunderland's carriage passed them, and he was 
looking directly at the pair who were walking in 
close conversation. Madeline looked up first, 
blushed and bowed. Philip also bowed, but 
coldly, and they received an angry look in 
return. 

That look brought Madeline to consciousness. 
She knew too well that her father made money 
his idol, and how hard it would be to convince 
him that she did not need to marry a wealthy 
husband. Ilis ambition for her was not to be 
disappointed so. But knowing also his veneration 
for talent, she hopcd. It would seem small 
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rouse Philip to some great effort, she felt that jt 
might yet be realized 

They parted at the door of Mr. Tracy’s house ; 
Philip with a renewed hope in his heart, and 
Madeline with a faint dawning of the same 
blessed inspiration. Her father met her kindly, 
but with a sober look on his countenance, as if 
he were not quite pleased. 

“ Mr. Sunderland has been here,my daughter.” 
“TIT know it, father. I met him as he drove 
away.” 

“ And your determination is unaltered ?” 
“Absolutely. I am willing to remain unmar. 
ried, dear father; willing to devote my life to 
you, and make no other ties—but I am_ not wil- 
ling to bind myself to a man whomI cannot 
love just because he is rich enough to gild the 
cage in which he may imprison me.” 

“Ts it not rather because you have formed 
another attachment, my child ?” 

“ And what if it were, father ?” 

“What if it were? Icould not bear to see 
you lowering yourself to the level of a poor 
man.” 

“Think a moment, dear father. Did my 
mother stoop, when she, in the full glow of gen- 
erous, unselfish love, made you a sharer of her 
noble fortune ¢ Did she not feel that your worth 
and nobleness of mind were equivalents to the 
gold which she inherited from her father? And 
did she ever repent that she so decided? Ab, 
why do you interpose an objection in my case, 
which was so nobly and successfully waived in 
your own? Did my mother, did any one 
respect you less, because your worldly prospects 
did not equal hers¢ O, father, remember your 
own youth, and then, if you have the heart, bind 
me to the wealth which I do not value.” 

Mr. Tracy sighed heavily. He rememberel 
the brief dream of his youth, and the belovel 
wife, who disobeyed her father to share his lot 
He did not dare to remember that her father’ 
life had been shortened by that disobedience, and 
that ere they had known a year of the advantages 
which that immense wealth brought them, his 
wife had laid down her life when Madeline was 
born. How little of happiness had that wealth 
ever brought him, except that of ministering 
to his daughter’s comforts! And now he ws 
about to make her miserable for the sake 0 
gain. 

“ And then again, dear father, how much yo? 
think of talent! You always respect it mon 
than anything else. Would you value the stat 
of a Rothschild as highly as you do that “ 
Shakspeare or Walter Scott?” And as sit 


grounds on which she hoped ; but if she cayld 


spoke of thee, she laid her hand tenderly oa be! 
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father’s arm, and gently turned him towards his 
cherished marbles. 

“TI know what you would say, Madeline. 
You would bid me choose between Walter’s 
wealth and Philip Cleveland’s talents. But do 
you grant no excellence to Sunderland except 
his riches ?” 

“Many, dear father! but none that speak to 
my needs. I appeal to yourself, would you not 
have been as happy with my mother, was she 
not as happy with you, as if wealth had been 
showered on you both ?” 

“ God knows she was, and that I would have 
been !” 

“Now, father, let me make a compact with 
you. I will live with you, and for you alone, if 
you will promise to abandon all schemes for my 
marrying at all. I will give up Philip, who loves 
me, not for my wealth, but because he knows 
that Lappreciate him. But allow me to remain 
single. Let me devote myself to you alone.” 

“You will think me a stern, selfish old fellow, 
if I accept this offer, my child.” 

“No, father. It will cost me regrets, but not 
reproaches.”” 

“Taccept it then, fora year. Ifin that time 
Isce a man who loves you and is worthy to be 
your husband, I shall propose him to your ac- 
ceptance.”” 

One interview with Philip was allowed her, in 
which she bade him go and gather the laurels the 
world was ready to bestow on him who seeks 
worthily for fame. The promise that she would 
never marry another softened the pain of part- 
ing tohim ; and the engagement they made of 
corresponding, was another balm to both their 
hearts, 

A year sped on its course, and Madeline was 
the contented, loving, devoted child, ministering 
to her father’s declining years, with a love and 
affection that méfited a rich blessing in return. 
One year, and the world had already crowned 
with its highest honors, an unknown poet. Some 
said he was from one country, some of another, 
but all agreed that any might be proud to own 
him for her son. 

Madeline read all that came from his pen. It 
accorded with the sentiments of her inmost soul, 
and although she knew not whence the inspira- 
tions of this genius emanated, she felt that they 
were such as Philip Cleveland might feel, had he 
been made happy. She did not reflect that the 
brightest efforts of genius spring from the crushed 
and wounded spirit. 

Daily were these books her solace and delight. 
She read them to her father, who placed the 
stamp of his approbation on every page ; and his 
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approbation, nice and discriminating as it had 
ever been, was no mean tribute to any author. 

This year was not suffered to go by in vain 
regrets, by Madeline. From afar off, but with- 
out any clue to his residence, for his letters to her 
came addressed under cover to his mother, 
Philip wrote her such words as a tender brother 
might have written to an orphan sister. And 
she happy, or at least content with these, pre- 
served her peace and serenity. 

People said that Madeline Tracy was growing 
beautiful. She had ever been called plain be- 
fore; but there was a sweet, spiritual look on 
her face now, suggestive of something better than 
beauty. It was the constant communion, hal- 
lowed and sanctified mysteriously by distance 
and absence, with a kindred soul. 

Again came Madeline’s birthday, and again 
her fatherinsisted on its usual celebration. Mad- 
eline would gladly have refused, for the letter 
from Philip had been strangely delayed, and she 
was growing anxious and disturbed; but her 
father’s will was law, and she consented. The 
rooms were again crowded ; but she was delight- 
ed to find that fewer wealthy, and more intellec- 
tual people were invited by her father, than ever 
before. Madeline had never met at one time, so 
many people of talent and intellect ; and never 
had she appeared so much at home, or so self- 
possessed as on this evening. 

She was making a tour of the rooms, speaking 
cheerfully to each of the guests, when she was ar- 
rested by hearing from one of the little scattered 
groups, a few words respecting the authorship of 
the books which had created so much speculation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. One after another 
the guests joined in different tones of criticism ; 
and Madeline was completely hemmed in by the 
crowd. She heard her father’s voice, but could 
not catch his words, until in a brief interval of 
comparative silence, she heard him say to the 
company : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present to you the anthor of the charming works 
you have just been admiring.” 

Madeline’s heart beat high. She knew in- 
stantly that her father had beer planning some 
pleasant surprise for her; but how little did she 
anticipate what was to follow ? 

As Mr. Tracy’s tall form leaned over the 


group, he beckoned her to come near him, and ~ 


when she came through the parted crowd, and 
stood by her father’s side, she felt her hand 
grasped, and heard her name spoken. Philip 
himself stood before her ! 


The company had dispersed, and the last good 
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night had been uttered, when Mr. Tracy led 
Madeline back to the room now vacant except 
for one motionless figure. Philip Cleveland 
stood there, scarcely conscious of the brilliant 
‘sensation which le had inspired that evening, or 
the adulation he had received. What was it to 
him, if his fame could not reflect upon the being 
for whom alone ke valued it? Yet he lingered 
still, for Mr. Tracy’s manner had been singular- 
ly kind and distinguishing; and it was a letter 
addressed to him frem Mr. Tracy, and forwarded 
him by his mother, that had brought him from 
his seclusion, on the occasion of Madeline’s 
birthday. And yet how vain for him to be here, 
and feel that she was lost to him! He had seen, 
as he passed the tables and reading-desks scat- 
tered profusely around, his own books, with 
innumerable passages marked as beautiful—and 
he felt how more than delightful it would be to 
have that appreciative second self always by his 
side strengthening and cheering him. 

Can he believe the reality of his senses, when 
Mr. Tracy approached him with Madeline, say- 
ing, “Mr. Cleveland, ore year ago I entered 
into a compact with this little girl, and the clos- 
ing part was that, if by this time, [ saw one who 
loved her, and that I thought worthy to be her 
husband, I should propose him to her acceptance. 
That time has come. You have proved yourself 
worthy ; and she, too, by her beautiful devotion 
to me, notwithstanding that I thwarted her in her 
dearest hopes, deserves to be rewarded with all 
the happiness I can give her.” 

“Father!” was all that Madeline could utter, 
as Mr. Tracy joined their hands, and left them, 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks. And 
thus Puitie CLeveELAND WON HIS WIFE. 


THE KOSSUTH FAMILY. 

The dauchters of the admirable Madame 
Meslenvi, the Nightingale of the Hungarian war 
hospitals, have been most generously cared for 
by Mrs. Cruger, of N, York, and, under superior 
teachers, have grown up to sensible and accom- 
plished womanhood, such as would have rejoiced 
the spirit of their departed mother, who exclaim- 
ed on her death-bed that she could now expire 
in peace, since her children would be in a better 
condition than if she had lived. Friends of Mad- 
ame Zuloyski have purchased for her a little 
farm in New Jersey, where she lives in comfort 
with hertwo youngest children. Her second son 
is quite distinguished as a civil engineer in the 
West. The gentle, discreet and accomplished 
Madame Ruttpay has established a boarding- 
school for young ladies at Cornwall, near New- 
burg, which promises to be highly successful. 
Her eldest son, a graduate of Union College, is in 
the engineer department of the navy yard at 
Brooklyn; the second is in the navy agency at 
New York. They are gentlemanly, unexcep- 
tionable young men. 


THE RULE OF RIGHT INVIOLABLE. 


When Philip of Valois swore the officers of 
his mint to conceal the debasement of the coin- 
age, and to endeavor to make the merchants be. 
lieve that the gold and silver pieces were of full 
value, he thought that, although perhaps unprin- 
cipled, such a measure would be vastly protitable, 
And so no doubt believed the other kings, who, 
in the ‘‘ good old times,” almost universally did 
the like. They overreached themselves, how- 
ever, as all such schemers do. It is true that 
their debts were diminished “in proportion to 
the reduction in the value of the currency; but 
their revenues were at the same time reduced in 
the like ratio. Moreover, the loss of their repu- 
tation for honesty made them afterwards unable 
to berrow money, except at proportionately high 
rates of interest, to cover the risk ran by the 
lender.” So that they not only lost on the cred- 
itor side of their accounts what they gained on 
the debtor side, but put themselves ata great dis- 
advantage for the future. After centuries of 
dearly-bought experience, the practice was re- 
luctantly abandoned, and is now universally ex. 
ploded as essentially suicidal—just as_ suicidal, 
in fact, as all other infringements of the rule of 
right.—Social Statics. 


FIRST INVENTION OF GLASS. 


According to Pliny, glass was invented by 
accident, in Syria, at the mouth of the river 
Belus. Some merchant adventurers, who were 
driven there by the fortune of the sea, were 
obliged to reside there for a time, and dress their 
victuals as they might. They made a fire on 
the ground, and some of the ka/i, which was 
found there, was burnt to ashes. The sand or 
stones accidentally mixed with it; and thus 
without any design a vitrification—or conversion 
into glass—took place ; whence the first was tak- 
en and easily improved. The same writer says 
that the tirst manufacture of glass was in Sidon. 
At a luer period it was made at Rome; and af- 
terwards at Venice, to a great extent and with 
large profits. England and France have had 
large establishments for the manufacture of this 
article nearly a hundred years past; and now it 
is made in the United States sufficient for the 
wants of the whole population.— Zribune. 


s0oT. 

In England, this is saved and applied to the 
wheat, and other crops, with great returns. In 
this country it is too often thrown into the street, 
and lost. About eighteen bushels are a good 
dressing for an acre. Several salts of ammonia, 
magnesia, and lime, render it too valuable to be 
wasted. As a liquid manure for the garden, 
nothing is better than three or four quarts 0 
soot dissolved in a barrel of water, and applied 
with a watering-pot. Almost every family may, 
as well as not, preserve a few bushels of it. 1 
is good for any kind of grain; also for roots, 
especially potatoes and carrots; and nothing 
except Peruvian guano—which it is silly to buy, 
and at the same time throw away about as ¢ 
an article—is equal to it for giving a rich bloom 
to flowers. Save your soot, and you may have 
‘the richest vegethbles and the brightest flowers. 
—Plough, Loom and Anvil. 
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PROGRESS, 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


The march of time has ever brought, 
Along its wide, extended reign, 

Conceptions grand, new fields of thought, 
Exalted truth, whilst error’s slain. 


Its course is o’er most ancient forms, 

When God and right have ceased to be; 
It rides triumphant with the storms 

Which sweep o'er mountain, vale and sea. 


Those storms are of the kingdom mind, 
Which, slow uprising, strong and sure, 

Burst wild on realms of lust and crime, 
And build an empire there secure. 


New theories into being spring, 
Illume but faint the mental sky ; 
Though rich the fruits they onward bring, 
And stamped with beauty from on high. 


Like morn’s first rays they glimmer low, 
And struggle with a world of gloom, 
But still advane’ng brighter glow, 
Yo burst in full eternal bloom. 


Thus ever since the race of man 

Has reared upon the plains of time, 
Creations from inventive plan, 

Or sought to mould the plastic mind. 


Those fearless souls who led the way, 
Have struggled faithful, well and long, 
Before the bright. expectant day 
Has given new triumph to their song. 


THE COUSINS: 


—on,— 


MARRYING RICH AND MARRYING POOR. 


BY MRS. MARY CRUIKSHANKS. 

Tuer were by far the handsomest girls in our 
school. It was impossible to say which had the 
most admirers among us—the queenly, dark-eyed 
Caroline, the languishing, graceful Emily, or 
sweet Mary, with her winning gentleness, her 
retiring beauty and her warm, friendly heart. 
Byron says : 

“ An eye’s an eye, and whether black or blue 
Is no great matter, so ’tis in request.” 

And truly those lines were, appropriate to Mary 
Aylett, for intimate as I have always been with 
her, to this day, I know not the color of her 
eyes. If “the kindest may be taken as a test,” 
then was she, as I always thought her, by far the 
most beautiful one among us—for whoever sought 
sympathy from her in vain? whoever asked a 
favor and had it refused? Did one of the older 
scholars smuggle a novel under her pillow, and 
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when she ought to have been studying, spend the 
hours devouring its precious contents—who 
would assist her out of her difficulties so well as 
Mary Aylett? Did a little idle one neglect her 
exercises and run risk of disgrace—who so ready 
to explain, advise and help along, as Mary 
Aylett? 

And yet she was not more popular than her 
cousins Caroline and Emily, possibly because 
her good deeds were done modestly, while theirs 
were blazoned abroad; or, it may be, that like 
all the world over, the wealth of the two latter 
had more weight than goodness, with the little 
world of our school. 

When a poor widow’s only son was killed by 
an explosion in a mill, not far from our school, 
and our principal gave us leave to assist her, the 
sisters bestowed clothes and money with osten- 
tatious profusion, and called Mary “mean,” be- 
cause she refused to add to the donation; but 
when, a few days after, I accidentally found her 
in the humble cottage, giving words of comfort to 
the sorrow-stricken mother from the Holy Book, 
I was satisfied in my own mind where the true 
charity was. 

I have said the Ayletts were all beautiful, and 
two of them were rich; but of Mary’s parents 
very Jittle was known. Her mother had died at 
Mary’s birth, and her father had gone a voyage 
to India soon after, leaving his child to his 
brother’s care, with a sufficient sum, well in- 
vested, to pay handsomely for her board, clothes 
and education. For sixteen years, all the 
tidings received from the absentee was an occa- 
sional letter, very short, very crabbed—Mr. Ay- 
lett said, “ very characteristic.” “ Brother John 
always was odd; he was odd in his youth, very 
odd in his marriage, exceedingly odd in his 
grief when his wife died.” 

Now as some might like to know what sucha 
character meant, it may be as well to inform 
them that it consisted, in his “youth,” in sup- 
porting his father and mother when his elder 
brother grew ashamed of them; in his ‘ mar- 
riage,” in choosing an amiable poor girl, instead 
of an ill-tempered rich one ; and at her death in 
leaving, as he then thought forever, the scenes of 
his happiness and misery. 

Disappointment had soured his temper, and 
the letters he sent his brother were not partic- 
ularly affectionate ; and as his brother judged by 
the tone of said letters that his affairs had» not 
prospered very well, he in turn did not think it 
worth while to waste much affection om one 
whom he shrewdly suspected would come home 
some day, poor and friendless, to be a burden on 
him for the remainder of his life. Mr. Philip 
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Aylett had a horror of poor people, especially 
poor relations. 

To his daughter, John Aylett never wrote ; he 
could not divest himself of the idea that the life 
of her in whom he had centered all his affections 
had been given for the little creature on whom 
he never looked but once, and that with the most 
painful feelings. He never tried to love her, even 
in imagination, and he never dreamed how much 
the poor child had suffered from his neglect. 

As the sum settled on her paid her aunt and 
uncle handsomely for all the care they bestowed, 
Mary was looked on very agreeably by her rela- 
tives, who hoped that she would make a good 
match early in life and then be off their hands. 
“Nothing very extra, of course you know, as 
she has no fortune ; but some one in respectable 
circumstances. My niece must marry respect- 
ably, of course.” 

What Mr. Aylett’s ideas of “ respectable” and 
“very extra” matches were, appeared very soon 
after his niece and daughters came home from 
school, when the beauty and reputed wealth of 
at least the two latter attracted hosts of aspirants 
for the fair hands of the youthful heiresses. The 
three girls all “came out” together, and in so- 
ciety, still more than in school days, Mary was 
thrown in the shade by her brilliant cousins. 

Caroline, the elder, was extravagantly fond of 
dress and display ; nothing afforded her so much 
gratification as the excitement of balls and places 
of amusement, where, in all the glory of her 
beauty and magnificent attire, she could sur- 
round herself with all the principal gentlemen of 
her set, and triumph over the forlorn state of less 
favored belles. 

For Emily Aylett, such scenes had many 
charms; but her natural indolence made the ne- 
cessity of constant attention to her toilet an irk- 
some restraint, and she would often have pre- 
ferred remaining at home to doze away an even- 
ing on her favorite lounge, to undergoing the 
fatigue of dressing for the most brilliant party of 
the season. Had she been born in humble cir- 
cumstances, Emily would have been an untidy, 
ill-dressed sloven ; but as it was, what with the 
watchful care of her mother, the diligence of her 
maid, and the never-failing kindness of Mary, she 
contrived to keep up an appearance of elegant 
negligence, well suiting her style of beauty, and 
extremely fascinating to some tastes. 

To both sisters, Mary was an indispensable 
assistant—her tact and willingness being of the 
greatest service to people as dressy as the one 
and as indolent as theother. Of course all she 
did for them was asked as a favor, but these fa- 
vors came to be of such constant demanding 
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that at times even her patience came near 
wearing out. 

“Mary dear, wont you arrange the lace on my 
dress? You know you can do it so much better 
than Minnie can, and to-night I am anxious to 
look my best, you know.” And the vain Car. 
oline stood before her glass trying the effect of 
flowers or pearls in her dark hair, finally decid- 
ing on the pearls. 

Before Mary could answer, Emily, from her 
luxuriously pillowed sofa, exclaimed : 

“O Caroline! how can you be so selfish ? you 
know Minnie can put your lace on just as well as 
Mary can, while nobody can do my hair half so 
well. Jane makes me so nervous, I can’t get 
composed again all the rest of the evening.” 

Of course the end of such conversations was 
that “ Cousin Mary” performed the offices of 
both the maids ; and Caroline’s velvet dress, and 


Emily’s blonde curls, were both beautified by her 


skilful hands. 

“How do you like Marcus Willington, 
Mary?” asked Caroline, as the last touches 
were being put to her costume ere going down to 
meet a select party assembling in the parlor. 

“Who do you mean ? that tall, dark gentle- 
man I saw last evening ?” 

“ No—O no!” answered Caroline, with a sly 
look at her sister, who was sitting in the large 
easy-chair in the room, recovering from the 
fatigue of dressing. “O,no! that’s Emmy’s 
conquest. I mean that one who talked so much 
to papa Jast evening, and wore such a beautiful 
ring. You must have noticed that ring! I 
don’t think Iever saw such a magnificent dia- 
mond in my life !” . 

“T don’t like him at all, Caroline,” said Mary, 
with a look that showed she now knew who was 
meant. 

“You don’t? Why, Mary, he’s the richest 
young man in New York to-day!” 

“That makes no difference. If he was the 
son of the great Mogul himself, and owned all 
the diamonds in the Indies, I should like him no 
better.” 

“Why, what possible objection can you have 
to him?” Caroline asked, with a slight touch of 
ill-temper in her tone. 

She thought a great deal of Mary’s opinion, as 
in fact did all the family, and it was rather an- 
noying to hear so decided an expression of 
disapprobation. 

“Do you really wish me to tell you?” Mary 
asked, with some surprise at Caroline’s evident 
interest in her new acquaintance. 

“Certainly I want you to tell me, for I can- 
not imagine what gou can find fault with. Heis 


splendidly handsome, he is talented and accom- 
plished, and betyr than all, he is rich as the 
most extravagant person could desire. I can’t 
think what fault you can find, particular as I 
know you are.” 

“He used language last night, which if not 
wicked, was decidedly improper.” 

“O, is that all! Everybody does that once 
in a while, especially when they have taken a 
little more wine than common—and you know 
papa’s wine is enough to tempt any one to in- 
dulge a little beyond the rule, at least they all 
said so at the table yesterday. You ought to 
have been there—they all do seem to enjoy our 
dinner parties so !” 

“Tam not partial to parties of any kind— 
least of all dinner parties.” 

“O, Mary, you are such a dear little nobody! 
You don’t like this and you don’t like that! Do 
you like Emily’s new beau, that magnificent 
Dubourdien ?” 

Mary laughed and colored a little, as she said: 

“You know I was not introduced to any one, 
lastevening. I did not come into the room un- 
til late, and I don’t think half a dozen people 
saw me.” 

“But you saw all that were there, and I want 
to know what you thought of him—that tall, 
dark Southerner! Isn’t he splendid? Isn’t he 
charming? Wont Emmy be a lucky girl, ifshe 
only secures him? I can’t tell you how many 
hundred slaves he has, and they say his planta- 
tion is worth more than any three in the State. 
I should have been almost tempted to try to win 
him myself; but then slaves are just the things 
for anybody as idle,as Emmy is, and besides, 
when I marry, I want to stay here and eclipse 
those who have held their heads above me this 
season.” 

“Why, Caroline, what a disposition !” 

“ Well, I suppose it is not right; but you know 
T never pretend to be a Christian such as you 
are—so don’t lecture, now, but tell me what you 
think of Arthur Dubourdien.” 

“ T have not thought much about him.” 

“Well, what made you color so, just now ?” 

“Tow can you girls talk so much? You quite 
weary me listening to your nonsense,” pleaded 
Emily, from the lounging-chair. 

And Mary, having finished her offices for 
them, went to her own room to attire herself. 
“ But then,” as Caroline would have said, if any 
one had remonstrated about these impositions, 
“Mary was always prepared to dress in a hurry ; 
she always knew just where to find everything, 
and her clothes were always ready—so it did not 
matter if she had not much time.” 
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Mary did not tell them that the reason she 
would not speak of the Southerner was because 
she could not express a good opinion, and would 
not a bad one. But that she did not like him, 
was certain ; and even yet her cheeks burned at 
the recollection of one or two looks he had be- 
stowed on her during the previous evening. 

Two hours after this conversation, Caroline 
came to where Mary wasin an animated conver- 
sation with some of the elders of the party, and 
calling her aside, whispered : 

“You must let me introduce you—Mr. Wil 
lington wishes it so much.” 

“ But Caroline, I am a very insignificant per- 
son, and you know I told you I did not wish it; 
pray take and introduce the gentleman to some 
of the many lovely young ladies here to-night.” 

“Ono, Mary! do be good foronce. He is 
very earnest about it.” And here Caroline low- 
ered her voice. “ You will have to know him 
some time, Mary, for we are all but engaged.” 

Mary’s whole expression changed in an in- 
stant; even Caroline was awed at her look. 

“ When I told you that I would not know that 
man, [ meant it. If you were my sister, and 
going to marry him, I should say the same.” 

Caroline went back to her beau, while Mary, 
disturbed and unhappy at the conversation, soon 
made her escape from the room. It was not 
many minutes before her aunt came to look for 
her. 

“Why, Mary, what is this Caroline tells me ? 
You should not act so, child! You make your- 
self look particular, and that is something every 
young lady ought to avoid. Mr. Willington 
feels seriously annoyed ; and in the present posi- 
tion of Carry’s affairs with him, it is very un- 
wise to do anything to vex him.” 

“Why so, aunt ? why be more anxious about 
him than any one else ?”’ 

‘My dear, he is the best match in New York, 
possibly in all America !” 

“O dear!” There was something very like 
impatience in the tone of this exclamation and 
the look which accompanied it. “ Aunt, I want 
you to listen to me for a moment, and then we 
will end all these vexations. I refused to be in- 
troduced to Mr. Willington because I heard him 
make use of bad and profane language, unfit for 
any gentleman to use—certainly unfit for any 

friend of mine to use. It makes no difference to 
me if he is going to marry Caroline, although I 
shall be sorry for her sake. He may be rich, but 
he is nota man to make a wife happy. You 
know I only go down stairs to please you and 
the girls, and if I am obliged to become ac- 


quainted with persons unpleasant to me, I shall 
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have to remain in my own room when there is 
company here.” 

Mrs. Aylett was astonished at such a display 
of independence in the usually mild and yield- 
ing Mary. She did not attempt to argue any 
more with her, but when telling her husband of 
it, expressed her opinion that “a great change 
had come over her.” 

“ Well, I always said it would do her harm to 
go to so many meetings and places with that 
Mrs.»Sawyer.” 

“What could Ido? You know Mrs. Sawyer 
is s0 wealthy and aristocratic, and Mary is so 
much her own mistress, that I could not prevent 
it. Iam very sorry, now; for she has got her 
mind full of out-of-the-way ideas about religion 
and propriety, and many other things that young 
girls like her don’t need to trouble themselves 
about, and I am afraid she will end by falling in 
love with some one as odd as she is herself.” 

“ Well, her father was odd before her. I only 


hope she wont fall in love with anybody that’s 
poor. I don’t like poor people.” 


Orange wreaths and satin dresses; bride cake 
and kid gloves ; cards, compliments and kisses ; 
marriage settlements, and future residences— 
what a delightful confusion reigned in the man- 
sion of the Ayletts on that auspicious morn when 
both the beautiful daughters were given from the 
care of their parents (those parents who ought to 
have been their guardians for at least five years 
longer), into the protection of two husbands, lit- 
tle more than strangers to all parties. 

Mr. Aylett was perfectly satisfied with regard 
to money matters; on that point, nothing could 
be said. But what did he know about the dis- 
positions or the morals of those into whose 
hands he committed the fates of those two beau- 
tiful, inexperienced girls? Nothing—simply 
nothing. They were rich—that was undeni- 
able; and in his opinion, to be rich wasto be 
everything. He owned there was something 
about young Dubourdien which made hinf ap- 
pear distant; but then the Southerners were 
always a haughty set! And no one could say 
that Marcus Willington was not a “first-rate 
follow—so merry and jovial! A capital fellow, 
too, to take a glass with ; he knew how to appre- 
ciate good wine.” Mr. Aylett would have 
thought so, if he could have seen some of his 
hopeful son-in-law’s liquor bills. 

Not even Caroline herself, with all her ambi- 
tion to outshine her acquaintances, could find the 
least fault with her new home, so magnificent, so 
perfectly in accordance with her taste were all its 
arrangements. All that lavish expenditure could 
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do, had been done ; and the young bride stepped 
on velvet carpets, and listened the falling of 
tiny fountains, and looked on nothing but gold 
and silver, and costly pictures and dresses of 
rich material. And when she was weary of all 
this, she went out to ride in a satin-lined car- 
riage, the envy and admiration of all beholders ; 
and when her husband was weary o/ their insipid 
society, he withdrew himself to a secluded apart- 
ment, where, surrounded by the luxuries of an 
Eastern saloon, he could indulge undisturbed in 
his peculiar tastes. Happy Caroline ! 

And Emily, too, was happy; happy in her 
fond belief of her husband’s devotion—happy in 
the knowledge that a dozen slaves awaited her 
slightest bidding—happy in the knowledge that 
she could for the future sleep and dream away 
her existence, undisturbed by demands on her 
time or patience ! 

What mattered it if the air of her new home 
was oppressive and debilitating, in its uncom- 
fortable warmth? Did not her husband keep 
slaves to fan her when she slept—to shade her 
when she rode or walked—to sprinkle cool and 
fragrant essences around—to render life as de- 
sirable as possible? Happy Emily! Even dress- 
ing lost half its fatigue, where so many willing 
hands were stretched outto assist, and where gar- 
ments were made more for ease and comfort, 
than show. 

But how different would have been that young 
wife’s feelings, had she witnessed a scene which 
took place on the plantation in less than twenty- 
four hours after their arrival. Her husband is in 
a little cabin ; his companion is a beautiful girl 
of nineteen or twenty, without any disfiguring 
marks of colored descent save a pair of eyes 
wild in their brilliancy. 

The girl was evidently in a high state of ex- 
citement, while he, with kind words, was trying 
to soothe her. 

“ You know, Mima, that we had decided, long 
ago, that it was best for me to marry. You 
must not be jealous and angry ; you will always 
be first in my love.” 

The girl made no reply, but stood nervously 
rocking a little cradle which hung from the low 
roof; back and forth she moved it, not with the 
intent of hushing the little inmate, but to still 
the wild workings of a bursting heart. 

Arthur Dubourdien went tothe other side of 
the little cot and stooped down to look in. 

“How is the boy, Mima? Let me take him 
up; I want to see him.” ; 

He made a movement as if to touch it, but 
quicker than lightning she snatched the child 
from its little bed, anfl pressed it to her breast. 
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“You shall not have him! You shall never 
have him again! O, my babe! my babe! we 
are forsaken and forgotten. There is no one to 
love us, no one to care for us now.” 

An agonizing look passed over Arthur Du- 
bourdien’s dark face, and ie moved towards the 
girl, who stood swaying herself about as if 
unable to control her actions. 

“ Mima, listen to me—pray listen to me! You 
must not act so, Mima. You know that no 
wife, no one on earth will ever be as precious to 
me as you and the child are. Come! be like 
yourself once more, now, and listen to reason.” 

And so with gentle words he soothed her at 
last, and she even smiled when she saw him 
caress the beautiful boy; and he left her calm 
and gentle. But it was the calmness of the 
snow-covered volcano, liable to burst forth in 
wild netg! any moment; and Arthur Dubour- 
dien knew it well. 

Happy Emily! she little dreams that even 
while her husband sits at her side and smooths 
her fairsunny curls, and speaks the fond baby 
language she loves so well to listen to, his 
thoughts are in that little cabin and with that 
dark, splendid beauty, whose life and energy are 
so much in accordance with his own, whose high 
spirit it is so hard to subdue, whose deep love it 
is so gratifying to know. 

But Emily knows nothing of all this, and 
there are none to tell her; and so her life is one 
summer-day of calm repose, and at home her 
mother hears of her happiness with feclings, 
which not even a life of such influences as she 
had been under, can quite subdue. 

But in the little cabin there are horrible feel- 
ings cherished against that fair, pale young wife, 
and the dark eyes of the revengeful Mima flash, 
as the low carriage drives past, bearing its lovely 
cecupant to the fresher breezes of an adjacent 


hill, or to the accustomed airing nearer the 
mansion. 


“Henry,I would not sit up any longer, I 
think! Your face is flushed now, and you had 
better get some sleep and finish it in the 
morning.” 

The young man lifted his head from the 
writing, over which he was so earnestly bend- 
ing, and with a fond look at the speaker, 
answered : 

“T must not trust to the morning, mother; I 
cannot sleep until I have completed it. But you 
must not sit here any longer! I cannot say your 
face is flushed, for it is pale as death! Put your 
sewing away, dear mother, and go to your room 
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should have that writing to-morrow, Henry ?” 

“Tt must be done, mother, and I must do it; 
for to none other would he trust it. I know he 
hardly thought it possible, but I will show him 
that if energy and fidelity are what he expects 
from me, he shall not be disappointed. He is a 
good friend to me, mother.” 

“He is a good friend, but I think he makes 


you work too hard, Henry; and his wife thinks ° 


so too.” 

“All the better for me by-and-by, I hope. 
Mr. Sawyer’s own younger days were hard ones, 
and he believes such lessons are good. I know 
he gives me these hard tasks to try me, some- 
times.” 

“But I am afraid of your health, Henry; I 
am afraid you will overtask your strength.” 

“Don’t be afraid, mother ; I will be very caa- 
tious. You don’t know how much more precious 
life has been to me, lately.” 

“Perhaps I know more than you are awarc 
of, Henry.” 

The young man changed color, and slightly 
started and smiled. 

“T forgot Mrs. Sawyer,” he said. “TI see 
she has betrayed me. But you don’t blame 
me?” 

“No one could blame you, my son.” 

The mother left the room; but for a few mo- 
ments the writing did not progress as well as it 
had done. Busy thoughts interrupted the rapid 
movement of the pen, and at last the young man 
rose and went to the window of the small and 
plain-looking room. 

Outside all was dark and silent; the great 
city was sleeping, save where hore and there a 
glimmering light told of the watcher at the sick 
bed, or some one who, like himself, labored for 
bread while others rested. There was no mur- 
mur in that young, hopeful heart at the recollec- 
tion of how many around him were better off 
than himself—how many there were to whom 
labor was unknown, and whose luxuries had been 
purchased by the sufferings of their fellows. No 
such thoughts filled his brain; but he breathed a 
silent prayer for the still greater number of sick 

and suffering, the poor and the desolate, and 
then closing the window, went back to his task. 
He had marked out a course, and he was pur- 
suing it with determined energy ; he had striven 
for a prize, and he was winning it. 


“T cannot permit any such thing, Mary ; while 
you are under my care, you must do as I direct 
in all important matters. I don’t wish to hear 


atonce. I didn’t think it was so late.’’ 


any more about it ; the thing is settled now, and 
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so I told that very promising young man this 
morning.” 

Mary Aylett conquered her inclination to 
smile at the very summary manner in which her 
love affairs were to be disposed of, and gravely 
resumed the argument. 

“My dear uncle, this is acase which so nearly 
concerns my happiness that I cannot possibly 
allow any one to interfere to such adegree. In 
anything of minor importance, you know, I have 
always shown you the obedience of a daughter ; 
but about my marriage, no one but my father 
has a right to interfere, or forbid my doing as I 
like. If you have any serious objections to the 
person who came to see you this morning, I 
want you to tell them to me plainly, and I will 
profit by them if they are reasonable.” 

“ Objections ? Why, bless my soul, child, it is 
all objections! That young man is nothing but 
an objection. You can’t possibly think of mar- 
rying him ?” 


“ But why, uncle? What is the reason ?” 


“Why he is poor, child—a beggar—absolutely 
a pauper! You must be mad, Mary, to think of 
such a thing.” 

Mr. Aylett was growing very nervous as he 
found how firm and resolute that gentle girl 


could be, when sure that she was right. 

“He has but a small salary, I know, uncle, 
but he is far from being a beggar. He has en- 
ergy and industry enough to not only make a 
living, but to rise in the world, if health and 
strength are spared him.” 

“Pshaw! Energy and fiddlesticks! You 
sha’n’t have him! so there’s an end of it. A 
miserable lawyer’s clerk, indeed! I guess you 
can do better than that—a pretty girl like you, 
Mary.” 

“T don’t want to do any better, unele; I am 
quite satisfied to share his poverty.” 

“ Well, I aint satisfied that you shall. I hate 
poor relations too much to let you marry a beg- 
gar, and then come to me by-and-by with a 
whole troop of children and a poverty-stricken 
husband, to support. Ican make a great deal 
better use of my money.” 

“Uncle!” Mary’s feelings were almost too 
great for words. How different was this scene 
from what she had sometimes pictured—leaving 
home with a father’s blessing. But her father 
had long since been supposed dead, and her 
only relative thus crully wounded her feelings. 

Mrs. Aylett, who, since her children’s mar- 
riage, had become much attached to Mary, 
secretly did much to comfort her for ber uncle’s 
anger ; and Caroline—who, little time as she had 
been married, had learned the truth of some few 
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old proverbs—was very affectionate when they 
met, and Mary thought much changed, so little 
did she say against the poverty of him whom 
Mary had chosen. 

“Tt is a pity he had not been better off; your 
father would not have said a word against it if 
he had been better off,” said Mrs. Aylett. 

“O, mother, don’t say anything to hurt Ma- 
ry’s feelings ; money is not everything.” Happy 
Caroline ! 


“Now, Henry, I must not have you think any 
longer that I am going to be a burden on your 
hands.” 

They had been married almost a week, and he 
was preparing for his morning’s walk to the 
office when she thus addressed him. 

“A burden, Mary? I don’t understand 
you.” 

“ Well, Iknow you don’t, dear, and that’s what 
I want to explain.” 

“T think I can guess what you want to do; 
but I cannot allow it. You have never been 
used to do anything, Mary, and I do not intend 
you shall have to work fora living while you are 
my wife. Attend to your books, or your sewing, 
dear, and amuse yourself as well as you can 
while Iam away. I have made every arrange- 
ment with mother, and she will see that the girl 
attends to her duties about the house. You 
have had no experience in such cares yet, and I 
do not wish you should.” 

“But it was not that I wanted to say, Henry. 
I wanted to tell you that I was richer than you 
thought, for the sum that my father settled on 
me is mine now, so you see that I am not quite 
a penniless bride.” 

“You are mistaken, love, about that. The 
morning I saw your uncle he told me the first 
thing, that on your marriage you would lose 
that, as it was only left to pay your board to 
him.” 

“ Well, he did not tell you the truth, Henry, 
and I thought I would not say anytMing about it 
until we were married; but it is mine, and will 
be quite an addition to our income. Of course 
it did not seem a great deal to uncle, but it will 
be something-to us, wont it ?”’ 

“Tt will, indeed, and I’m very glad it is so; 
even if you did not tell me before,” he added, 
laughing. ° 

“ Well, now, since you have discovered that 
you are so much richer than you thought you 
was, wont you stay home a few days longer from 
the office? You can’t think how I dread the 
thought of your beipg shut up there all the bright 
san-shiny day.” 
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“My dear Mary, if I consulted inclination, 
most certainly I would not leave you; but my 
word, dear, the promise I gave Mr. Sawyer, 
that cannot be broken on any consideration. I 
told him I would be there this morning, and of 
course he expects me, and of course I must go. 
You would not wish me to do otherwise ?” 

“No, no, Henry; it was very childish of me 
to say such athing. I shall soon get used to 
being here without you, and it will be a pleasure 
to expect you home in the evening.” 


“Why did you not raise Henry Harding’s 
salary a little higher when you were about it ?” 
asked Mrs. Sawyer of her husband, as the two 
sat at breakfast that morning that Henry started 
for the office. 

Mr. Sawyer put down his coffee cup and looked 
almost angrily at his wife, as he answered : 

“ Because I wish him to struggle a little, as I 
did when I was his age; because I want him to 
deny himself luxuries as I used to have to deny 
myself ; because I don’t want him to spoil that 
doll of a wife he has been taking ; and because 
I want to see him become a greater man than 
ever I dared to hope to be.” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled. “ Will all this be ac- 
complished, think you ?” 

“T trust so, for I love the boy as if he was my 
own.” 

No one would have thought under that rough, 
harsh-looking exterior, how much benevolence, 
generosity and love were hidden; but such was 
the fact, although he sometimes took strange 
ways to show it. 

“Thope Mary wont be deprived of too many 
of the comforts she has been used to; it wont do 
to make her suffer for marrying the man of her 
choice, especially when we know it to be such a 
good choice.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, Mrs. Sawyer, you know 
very little of that boy if you think he would let 
her want for anything. I tell you, you will see 
the day when she will be as far above you in 
point of wealth and position, as I am now above 
him.” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled again. ‘“ You can’t make 
me jealous if you try; I think my little favorite 
deserves all the good that can possibly befall 
her.” 

“T don’t know about that,” was the answer. 
“She must be something more than the common 
run of our fashionable girls if she deserves the 
husband she has got.” 

A year passed Emily Dubourdien’s marriage 
with but little change ; but ere a second elapsed 
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a beautiful babe was given to the mother’s arms, 
and then for the first time she cast aside the idle 
habits she had indulged in from her childhood, 
and really began to take an interest in life and 
living. 

On Arthur, the birth of his child had the effect 
of increasing his love for his beautiful young 
wife, and at the same time filling his mind with 
apprehensions of the worst kind. 

Mima, with an evil eye, had noted the change 
in him she loved so well. She felt that the fair, 
innocent girl whose will so gently yielded to his, 
was gradually twining herself round a heart, not 
naturally evil, but spoiled from unrestrained 
liberty. 

So potent was the spell of love which Emily 
had cast around her husband, that ere a year of 
their married life was at an end, he would have 
made any sacrifice to have got rid of the beau- 
tiful Mima from the plantation; would have 
done almost anything to prevent the possibility 
of his wife’s ever knowing of her existence. 

But no offers could induce the girl to leave, 
and Arthur could not find it in his heart now to 
forcibly send her away, or sell her as he would 
once have done, for Mima was his slave. 

But he lived in constant dread of her, and 
possibly the watchful care he had of Emily was 
one of the strongest reasons of her attachment 
to him. Certain it was that they were very hap- 
py together, and the little delicate babe was 
almost worshipped by both. 

No one ever saw Mima near the house, yet 
she came there often when they little dreamed 
there was a spy on their actions; when Arthur 
had no idea that those flashing black eyes were 
watching him caress his babe and its mother; or 
that ears of keenest sharpness were listening to 
his loving words. 

Through the other slaves he learned how 
strangely Mima treated her boy from the time 
Emily’s little girl was born : one hour bestowing 
the wildest caresses upon it, the next abusing 
the poor child with heartless cruelty. But the 
slaves all said Mima was mad, and Arthur him- 
self almost thought so sometimes. One night 
there was a fearful storm, and while the thunder 
rolled overhead, and the lightnings flashed, and 
the rain came down in torrents, Arthur strove to 
quiet Emily’s fears, and allay her apprehensions 
with that tenderness which had become part of 
his nature now. 

The little child was with them, and while its 
nurse was busy about the apartment, Emily put 
on the little cambric nightdress, and tied the 
bands, and then arranged the delicate lace frills, 
and then held the little beauty up in her arms 
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for the father to admire. And as he lay care- 
lessly on a sofa, Arthur Dubourdien thought 
never was sweeter picture seen than that fair, 
young, girlish mother and her lovely infant. 

But other eyes than his were on them ; and a 
tall, slender form stood outside in the darkness 
and the storm, and felt not wind nor rain, nor 
saw aught save that beautiful group, and the 
admiring glances he bestowed on them. Her 
child, which she held to her heart, at last began 
to cry with the cold rain falling on him, and she 
hastily turned away and went to her desolate 
cabin. 

“She sits in her splendor and her state, and 
he loves her better than he ever loved me; while 
his boy and I may wander about in the dark and 
cold, and perish in the storm for aught he cares. 
O, shall I let her rob me of all my joy? Shall 
I let her have all the good, while I have none 
but the bad? No, never! She shall know what 
it is to mourn for a lost one, as I have.” 

The next night at that hour the scene without 
was calm and peaceful, scarce a trace remaining 
of the storm, while within the mansion all was 
terrified confusion, horror and dismay. 

The beautiful babe, the precious babe, the 
cherished one, was dying, was dead ; and Arthur 
Dubourdien turned from watching its last strug- 
gle to bear the almost lifeless form of his wife 
from the scene. 

No more smiles and little winning arts; no 
more loving kisses and fond words; the baby 
was dead; cold and white, and not at all like 
the little warm, living creature they had all loved 
so well. And they buried it out of sight, and 
the mother, hopeless and helpless, with nothing 
to cheer her, sunk into worse habits of inactivity, 
and gradually pined and drooped away; and 
the father, uncertain of the cause of all their 
grief, and yet not daring to have his worst fears 
confirmed, grew moody and ill-tempered, and 
the once happy home was broken up; the slaves 
were sold and dispersed, and all that tells of the 
past are the two white marble monuments which 
mark the resting places of Emily Dubourdien 
and her babe. 


Five years after their marriage, as might have 
well been foretold, Caroline Willington’s hus- 
band was a confirmed drunkard. Disgrace and 
troubles of various descriptions had humbled the 
proud wife’s heart, and it was almost her only 
comfort to go to Mary, and after recounting her 
trials, receive the warm sympathy which her 
cousin never denied. 

Caroline, too, had lost a babe, an only babe, 
and it was pitiful to see with what emotions she 


would caress Mary’s pretty infants, sometimes 
lamenting that her own darling had been taken 
away, again rejoicing that it had been spared the 
disgrace of the wretched father. All her love of 
display was gone, her beauty was destroyed by 
grief and constant anxiety. Mary could scarce 
realize that the careworn, prematurely old-look- 
ing woman was the once beautiful, blooming 
Caroline Aylett. 

A very large party was given one night by a 
lady with whom the Ayletts had long been inti- 
mate, and Mary and her husband, as well as 
Caroline and Marcus, received invitations, 
Henry would probably have gone, for the lady’s 
husband was one whom he esteemed and re- 
spected ; but in the evening, Mary perceived 
symptoms of illness in her youngest treasure, the 
“wee baby,” and of course no party had any 
charms for the fond young mother after that. 

She urged her husband to go, for Henry was 
now a rising man, and many sought his society, 
who at the time of his marriage would have 
disdained to speak with him. Of course Mary 
was proud of this, and it gave her every satis- 
faction to see him in the society he was so well 
fitted to adorn. 

“You had certainly better go, Henry,” she 
said, on this occasion. ‘“ You know how many 
pleasant people Mr. W—— always collects to- 
gether, and you will enjoy yourself well.” 

“ And leave you home here to walk about the 
room all night with the little one? No, I am 
afraid I should not enjoy myself much.” 

Mary said no more, for Henry always knew 
best, and to tell the truth, she was not sorry to 
be relieved in her care of the child, who, sick 
and fretful, refused to go to any one but its 
parents. 

Late in the night, it grew so much worse that 
Henry went and brought their physician, who 
pronounced it a very sick child, and took the 
father back with him to get some more medicine. 

“Have good courage, dear, I will be back in a 
few minutes; I don’t believe it is going to be 
anything very serious,” Henry whispered, as he 
saw how pale Mary’s check grew at the doctor’s 
words. 

For half an hour she sat holding the little 
feverish babe in her arms, pressing the hot hands 
to her lips and brow, and using all those little 
soothing arts mothers so soon learn. 

The child had just fallen ‘into a troubled sleep, 
starting at every noise, and throwing its limbs 
restlessly about, when a loud ring came at the 
door, and Henry’s mother ‘came into the cham- 
ber in a few seconds with the bottle he had tak- 
eu, and a scrap of paper. There were a few 
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pencilled words, and Mary’s heart grew almost 
cold as she read them : 


“ Give the child his medicine, and leave it with 
mother, and come instantly to Caroline. Don't 
delay a second ! Henry.” 


Many women would have stopped to still the 
pitiful cries of the little one, unwilling to leave 
the mother’s arms ; but, though it cost her a deep 
pang, Mary obeyed the urgent command to the 
letter, and lost notasecond. She felt that some 
fearful calamity alone could have caused her 
husband to pen such a note. 

“Do you know where to go to?” she asked of 
the man who stood holding a horse and sleigh at 
the door. 

“Yes, ma’am. O, ma’am, aint this dreadful 

Mary made no answer ; the man was suffering 
from some dreadful agitation; for her life she 
could not ask him what he meant by this, the 
word which he evidently fancied she understood. 

But why prolong horrors? Why try to de- 
pict the misery contained in that wretched man- 
sion, where the master lay dead and disfigured, 
the victim of a drunken riot—the mistress a rav- 
ing maniac—the servants terrified and bewil- 
dered, looking for some one to give reasonable 
orders? Of course any one with Henry’s calm 
decision was invaluable to such a time; and 
while he assisted to hold the frantic wife, he di- 
rected the movements of those who could restore 
order to the fearfully disordered house. 

The story was soon told. Marcus Willington 
had slipped away from his wife and the rest of 
the company at an early hour; had gone among 
some of the vile companions he best loved to 
associate with; had drank until intoxicated, 
quarrelled and fought with one, and just as his 
anxious wife came home to look for him, with 
fearful forebodings, he was carried into his house 
a bleeding, disfigured corpse. 

Caroline never recovered from the shock to 
her already shattered mind and body; a few 
weeks of raving delirium, a few more of quiet, 
sinking away, and then they laid her beside her 
husband in the churchyard. 

Mary, too, suffered severely from the terrors 
of that night, but she soon recovered, and her 
convalescence was materially aided by the unex- 
pected arrival of an old and careworn man, bent 
with years and sorrows, and faded with long 
residence beneath a tropical sun. 

It was John Aylett, who came home to die 
among the scenes of his youth; having grown 
almost fabulously rich, and found all too late 
that not even the excitement of money-getting 
could cure a broken heart. He lived but a short 


daughter’s home, and very soon after his death 
his brother and his wife also ended their worldly 
cares and troubles. 

Mary and her husband are yet living, and if I 
have not given their true names on these pages, 
it is solely because he is so well and honorably 
known to the world. 

Old Mr. Sawyer’s prophecy has come true, 
and the lawyer’s clerk has risen to be a greater 
man than ever he dared to be. His sons are 
ranked among our best and noblest men, doing 
highest credit to the professions they have chos- 
en; and the husbands of his daughters are truly 
among the lawgivers of the land. 


AMERICAN GENERALS, 

Washington was asurveyor, and in after life a 
farmer. ‘‘ Expressive silence ! muse his praise.” 

Knox was a bookbinder and stationer. 

Morgan (he of the Cowpens) was a drover. 
Tarleton got from him a sound lecture on that 
subject. 

Greene was a blacksmith, and withal a Qua- 
ker, albeit through all his Southern campaigns, 
and particularly at the Eutaw Springs, he put 
off the outward man. 

Arnold (I ask pardon for naming him in such 
company) was a grocer and provision storekeep- 
er in New Haven, where his sign is still to be 
seen; the same that decorated his shop before 
the Revolution. 

Gates, who opened Burgoyne’s eyes to the 
fact that he could not “march through the 
United States with five thousand men,” was a 
“regular built soldier,” but after the Revolution 
a farmer. 

Warren, the martyr of Bunker Hill, was a 
physician, and hesitated not to exhibit to his 
countrymen a splendid example of the manner 
in which American physicians should practise 
when called upon by their country. 

Marion, the “ swamp-fox”’ of the South, was 
a cow-boy. 

Sumpter, the “fighting-cock ” of South Caro- 
lina, was a shepherd’s boy.—Richmond Enquirer. 


THE PERSIAN WHEEL. 

This is a contrivance for raising water to 
some height above the level of a stream. In the 
rim of a wheel turned by the stream a number of 
strong pins are fixed, to which buckets are sus- 
pended. As the wheel turns, the buckets on one 
side go down into the stream, where they are 
filled, and return full up the other until the 
reach the top. Here an obstacle is placed in ouch 
a position that it overturns the bucket, and the 
water is poured into a spout or convenient re- 
ceptacle. It is evident that with this form of 
wheel the water can only be raised to the height 
of the diameter of the wheel, and there is no 
doubt that it is a very rude contrivance. It is 
much used in Persia for the irrigation of the land, 
and very many of them may be seen on the banks 
of the river Nile.—Scientijic American. 


time to enjoy the comforts and happiness of his 


Love is like honesty—all the world are talking 
about it and yet it is but little understood. 
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TRUE LOVE’S GIFT. 


LOOK UP. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Look up! look up, thou troubled one, 
Thy Father is above; 
His heart is filled with kindness, 
For the children of his love. 
Come to him when in sorrow, 
And he a balm will find, 
To set the aching heart at rest, 
To calm the troubled mind. 


Look up! look up, poor orphan child, 
The whole earth is before thee, 
Heed not the storms of angry Fate, 
That now are brooding o’er thee. 
But place thy hand upon the plough, 
And press it firmly on; 
Look not behind, but on ahead, 
At what is to be done. 


Look up! look up, lone widowed heart, 
Reft of each gladsome ray ; 

O, place thy trust in Him who dwells 
In realms of cloudless day. 

Look up, and ask of him the peace 
Which nowhere else thou’lt find; 

Call him, and he will quickly come, 
Thy wounded heart to bind. 


Look up! look up, forsaken one! 
Let faith dispel the gloom 
That hovers round ‘thy spirit now, 
O, bid religion bloom. 
Look up to Him who dwells above, 
The King of heaven and earth ; 
He made the meanest thing that creeps, 
He gave this world its birth. 


Look up! look up, I say, to all, 
Ne’er yield ye to despair! 

Fling far away upon the winds 
The sickening thoughts of care; 

Let not a doubt of what’s to come 
Assail thy trusting heart, 

But let thy faith in Ged and man 
Be of thyself a part. 


TRUE LOVE’S GIFT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN,. 


“No! never will I wed an unbeliever! Never 
peril my soul’s happiness by linking myself 
with one who doubts the existence of a God! 
And yet, why should it cost me a pang to reject 
Bayard Hartley? Ah, is it not that I fear for 
his future ; that I fear for the genius that undi- 
rected and unhallowed, may lead his splendidly 
gifted mind into thick shades of mental night ? 
O, if by this marriage, I could be instrumental 
in winning him to a better life—if I could save 
him—then, indeed, O how joyfully would I put 
my hand in his—for, ah me! I fear my heart is 


his already—then, indeed, would it be my high- 
est happiness to marry him! But alas! I can. 
not, I dare not; it would only be a double wrong, 
for what says my Bible? ‘ Be ye not unequally 
yoked with unbelievers.’” And a fair girl swept 
back the folds of dark hair from a pale, high 
forehead, and leaned her face against the cool, 
moist window-pane. 

The little wicket gate swung to in the yard 
below, and outlined in the bright moonlight, she 
saw a well-known, manly form approaching the 
house, and in another moment a familiar bell-pull 
broke the silence of the calm, summer’s evening. 
Why did Ellen Haven start nervously, and the 
red blood flush her cheek, then rush back upon 
her heart again leaving her marble pale? Why 
did her limbs almost refuse support, as, obeying 
the servant’s summons, she went down to the 
parlor? 

Ah, her heart had been right in its premoni- 
tions! Bayard Hartley had sought her that 
night to ask her to become his wife; Bayard, 
whose genius she so admired, whose dreamy, 
artist eyes had first sounded the well of love in 
her young heart, whose voice had been the 
sweetest dream of music she ever expected to 
listen to this side of heaven! And she, alone 
and untrammelled in the world, the heiress of an 
ample fortune, free to do her own heart’s bid- 
ding, with none to urge or hinder; why did she 
not place her white hand in his that night, and 
whisper, “ Yours, Bayard, forever more ?” 

Because, amid all the fascinations of his pas- 
sionate love, amid the thrall which this travelled, 
eloquent, and caressed son of fortune knew so 
well how to weave around the woman he loved ; 
because, amid all, one memory had kept her 
pure and true, the memory of her gentle mother, 
whose death-bed rose terribly distinct to the child 
who knelt beside her and listened to that mother’s 
dying words. ‘“ My daughter, I look back upon 
the wreck of my life! Young, trusting, and a 
Christian, I went out from my father’s home to 
become the bride of your father—an infidel! 
Much as I loved him, I could not respect. Our 
life was outwardly calm, but ah, what an inward 
warfare! He died suddenly; in his death-hour 
wicked women heard his latest breath. I do not 
know that he carried with him into eternity 
another faith than the dreadful skepticisms of his 
life. O, my daughter, let your Bible be a prec- 
ious boon; let gold never Come between you and 
it; and never, never let an unworthy love turn 
you aside from the path of duty!” 

Such, a dying mother’s advice to her only child; 
and now the hour had come when the test should 


be applied. “ Stpange fatality,” thought Ellen, 
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TRUE LOVE'S GIFT. 


as her hand trembled on the door leading to the 
room where Bayard awaited her, “ strange fatality 
that bequeathed my mother’s love-experience to 
her child !” 

But not, like her mother, did Ellen Haven 
yield. There, in that quiet summer’s evening, 
were spoken words that proud, self-confident man 
of the world had not thought to hear, and by one 
whom he had deemed a weak, confiding girl, 
whose only earthly happiness centered in his 
love. 

And she had rejected him! For a mere whim, 
anidle prating about duty, she had cast aside 
his love! Had the artist been heart-free, he 
could have smiled and gone on his way, so 
lightly did her eloquent pleadings that he would 
abjure his skepticism affect him ; but he did love 
her, strongly as a gifted, passionate man could 
love, and thus in warmer words he besought a 
return of his affection. 

But though his entreaties moved her much 
(and when did lover-tones fail to weaken wo- 
man?) they could not turn her aside from the 
path conscience had marked out. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said, firmly, but with 
pale cheek. “ Bayard, much as I love you—and 


Ideny nothing—dear as you are to me, I dare 


not wed you. Do not urge me more. We part 
as friends; and may God guide you to the true 
fount of love and light, shall be my daily prayer. 
Good-by, Bayard !” 

But the discomfited and suffering man, com- 
prehending not, in the whirl of his own selfish 
passions, the stronger bonds that held her from 
his arms as his wife, haughtily refused the white 
hand she held appealingly towards him, turned 
upon his heel, and then, overcome by anger, 
paused a moment on the threshold to utter a few 
keen invectives ; reproaches that paled her cheek, 
and brought a quiver to her lips. 

“TItis well! You talk of duty, Miss Haven. 
Duty and conscience, forsooth! I hope the lat- 
ter will never bring you any stings, if, in the 
future you hear of me as an aimless, reckless 
man; a waif in the most dissolute cities of the 
Old World, whom you drove thither, an unbe- 
liever not only in God, but in virtue and true 
womanhood! Ellen Haven, you never loved 
me! but you have coquetted with me, played 
with my hopes, feelings, and my love, till youled 
me on to this rejection. Talk of your duty! ’fore 
heaven, I would not wonder, if I stayed here five 
minutes more, to hear you say that your Bible 
commanded you to wed that young fop, Isling- 
ton, with more guineas than brains, whom all the 
world has pronounced a fitting match for the 
tich heiress, Miss Haven !” 
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Pale as death Ellen Haven sank down ona 
couch, when, with imperious, angry step, Bayard 
Hartley passed out. With hands pressed con- 
vulsively over a wrung heart, tears falling rapidly 
down her cheeks, and his taunts still sounding 
loudly in her ears, she lay long, till the white 
summer moon rode high, and silvered all the 
landscape without. 

It was a hard struggle between wounded love 
and duty; but a high, moral nature, though it 
suffer ever so keenly, will not weakly yield, nor 
did Ellen Haven. 


Bayard Hartley stood in his room with prepar- 
ations complete for his deparwure. Pictures were 
removed from the wall; articles of vertu, with 
his costly furniture, had been hustled into an 
auction-room ; the rich Persian carpet was soiled 
and trampled by tread of porters’ feet, and now 
he stood looking moodily from the window down 
the crowded city street, awaiting the arrival of 
the hack which was to take him to the steamer. 

A wild, haggard look was about his dark eyes, 
but a bitter, cynical smile wreathed his lips, a 
smile that betrayed, more than it concealed, a 
heart ill at ease within. The door opened, and 
a handsome, jaunty-looking, fashionably-attired 
young man sauntered in. 

“What the d—ickens means this, Bayard ?” 
was his salutation, starting back and glancing 
round with an air of surprise. ‘ Rooms torn to 
pieces, trunks packed—why, my boy, this looks 
like a start! What does it mean, dear fellow?” 

“Tt means that three hours hence I shall be 
borne out of Boston Harbor on my way to 
Europe. The Canada sails to-lay, and I go in 
her,” answered Hartley, shortly. 

“The deuce you do!” And a low, prolonged 
whistle betrayed the elegant Fred Pomeroy’s as- 
tonishment ; if anything could be said to astonish 
that calm, self-complacent, aristocratic, and im- 
maculately-gloved young gentleman, who espec- 
ially prided himself upon never being betrayed 
either into vulgar haste or surprise, “why, my 
dear boy, when did this plan get into your head ? 
Thought you’d sown your wild oats—eh? and 
intended to settle down, become ‘a respectable 
citizen,’ ‘useful member of society,’ in this 
dem’d old Puritan city, paint pictures, and all 
that sort of thing. And now you’re off to 
Europe! Besides, what will the fair Haven do 
for an escort, when her most devoted and most 
favored is upon the other side of the big mill- 
pond? for, you know, rumor voted one Bayard 
Hartley as the prospective lucky fellow who 
should come in for a share of the heiress’s 
thousands !” 
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“Unfortunately, Miss Haven’s arrangements 
for the future and mine conflict. At least, I am 
not supposed to be the participant of those plans, 
since, for aught I know to the contrary, she may 
have turned nun and vowed to build a foundling 
hospital or convent with her surplus funds,” re- 
plied Hartley, with asperity. 

“More likely that she builds a five story stone 
front in the region of Mount Vernon Street, and 
sets up that golden calf, Reginald Islington, as 
the idol ofher worship. Ha, ha! thatis not bad, 
isit, Bayard? That isn’t bad—-capital hit—think 
I must report it—‘ Fred Pomeroy’s last joke.’ 
Good-by, my fine fellow—give us your hand— 
write a fellow once an age when you get over 
with the old dons there, the other side of the 
water. 0, river! as we say in Paris, I’m off.” 
And the elegant perfumed and becurled Fred- 
erick Pomeroy departed, to retail what his shal- 
low brain conceived to be a capital joke. 

“ Please, Mr. Bayard, a man left this package 
at the street door for you!” Anda female do- 
mestic appeared in the doorway. 

Hartley took the small paper package and 
opened it. A richly gilt and velvet bound vol- 
ume met his eye. Mechanically he turned to 
the fly leaf, whereon were delicately pencilled a 


few words, “ Will Bayard Hartley keep, and 
read this true love’s gift?” The chirography 
was only too familiar—light and graceful—it 


was Ellen Haven’s. The volume was a book of 
which he had spoken lightly, sneeringly—a 
Bible! 

Now ared flush sprang to his cheek; fora 
moment he wavered between love and anger; 
then tossed the volume contemptuously into a 
partly-filled trunk which stood open. 

“Cant, bigotry!” he exclaimed, scornfully. 
“She thinks to win me back at this late hour. 
No, Ellen Haven, if you have loved me, you shall 
suffer! If duty and conscience bade you to 
reject me, pride and firmness send me to the 
shores of the Old World. It shall place the ocean 


between us! ‘True love,’ indeed, which sent 
me from you coldly as the veriest ascetic in exist- 
ence. By heaven! if you knelt to me now fora 
smile, I would chill you with my scorn!” And 
the excited Hartley walked the floor madly. “ Ho 
there, waiter, strap up those trunks and take them 
down to the door. The hackman has come!” 
And three hours later Bayard Hartley was on 
his way to Europe. 

That night, while the summer moon rose high 
over the city, and silvered the quict suburbs, 
again Ellen Haven received tribute of the “ heart, 
hand and fortune ” of the elegant fop, Reginald 
Islington; the latter item (fortune), classing | 
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within its limits the comfortable sum of fifty 
thousand, inherited from a poor, dead-and-gone, 
money-making, labor-loving father, a fast nag on 
the Cambridge race course, a box at “ the Bos. 
ton,” goll-bowed eye-glass, primrose kids, and 
sundry bottles of Macassar, all of which, strange 
to relate, Ellen Haven very quietly refused ; so 
quietly, indeed, that the young exquisite doubted 
his rejection until the closing of the parlor-door 
and the total silence that followed announced 
the fact of his being left alone, when with extra- 
ordinary celerity he retraced his steps to the 
city, mentally resolving never to venture within 
range of Miss Haven’s quiet words and scornful 
eyes again. 

But to the poor, suffering girl who gained her 
chamber, and, from her mood of mortification that 
she should thus have been the recipient of an empty- 
headed fop’s “‘ adoration,”’ fell into a long, pain- 
ful reverie, what sad thoughts did the silver, 
early summer moon bring, shining as it did on 
her beloved hastening over the ocean ? 


Reader, picture if you can with your mind’s 
eye, a gallant ship tossed on the wide seas in all 
the fury of a raging tempest. A fearful sight, 
this noble vessel, that of erst “ walked the 
waters likea thing of life,” now rolling hither and 
thither, an inert, heavy mass, whose next plunge 
might be into deepest whirlpools—abysses whose 
secthing foam should strangle utterly the breath 
from hundreds of white lips, and send hundreds 
of souls into the presence of their God! 

Reader, to you who are familiar with that late 
terrible calamity which yet fills our land with 
sorrow, to you who read how the fated Central 
Amcrica went down in mid ocean, carrying with 
her a more precious argosy than the golden dust 
with which she sanded the floors of coral caves— 
a precious freight of human hearts, loves, hopes 
and joys—to you the picture will loom up fear- 
fully distinct ; a wild, startling reality, and not 
a phantom picture of the brain ; and now, behold 


on the deck of this fated steamer, amid the throng: 
ing mass of human life, pale, trembling and un- 
nerved at the prospect of a terrible death, one 
whose footsteps four years before had trodden the 
deck of a foreign-bound steamer, Bayard 
Hartley. 


Far and wide had the wanderer roved; the 
Old World was familiar to his vision. His foot- 
steps had roved throughout Europe; he had 
penetrated into the heart of gay, metropolitan 
Paris, had drunk deeply of the cup of dissipation, 
had bivouacked with the German students, 
quaffed their sparkling Moselle and the vintage 

‘of the Rhine, hall paused to dream months away 
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in classic Italy, where Madonna and child, and 
the rare creations of a Titian and Corregio, 
joked down from gallery walls, and then had 
strayed beyond where the thousand minarets of 
Turkish mosques pierced the blue, southern sky, 
gathered the roses of Cashmere, and, treading 
the sacred turf of Palestine, looked upon the 
eltar-stone where the chivalrous crusader knight 
had knelt to breathe forth his pious vows. 

He had witnessed the performance of the rites 
attendant upon the different religions of the 
earth, The Hindoos had worshipped Brahma, 
Boodh and Vishnu, and performed their sense- 
less rituals before him; he had noted the Ma- 
homedan worship, and heard at twilight on 
Byzantine walls from Byzantine towers the 
nuezzin’s ery, “ Allah ilallah!” “ There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” he had 
stood in the Vatican and Saint Peter's, heard the 
pomp and ceremonial of high mass, the curling 
incense-wreaths, heard the “ Grand Te Deum” 
and wondrous legend of virgin and martyr red 
saint; and been an observer of the forms and 
ritual of the established Church of England ; 
and in humbler houses, heard the man of God 
discourse of the Christian’s faith; and yet 
Bayard Hartley was still an unbeliever!) When 


the Old World paled on his vitiated taste, then 
this man of cosmopolitan life sought a new ex- 
cement in the new state that sits enthroned on 


her golden hills of our far western shores. To 
the El-Dorado of the nineteenth century he bent 
bis way ; and California never held, amid all her 
heart-sick, unnerved, gold-wearied sons, one who 
carried a heavier heart or dragged away a more 
aimless life, than Bayard Hartley. At length, 
more from love of change, than any other 
motive, he turned his thoughts to the Puritan 
city of his birth in distant New-England ; and, 
gathering up the golden ounces which a few 
rapidly-executed but splendid pictures had 
gained him, he enrolled his name among the pas- 
sengers shipping on board the Central America, 
aod again turned homeward. 


“Ellen, child, you surely are not going on to 
New York by the night boat, and alone, too! I 
cannot consent to it! What sudden whim is 
this? If you insist upon this visit, your cousin 
Ralph shall bear you company next Wednes- 
day. Surely a week cannot make much differ- 
ence; besides you will then have time to write 
to your aunt Lester announcing your visit. 
Come, Ellen, put away this sudden whim!” and 
Mrs. Haven paused from the pleading speech 
she had addressed to her niece. 


“No, Aunt Emeline, please don’t oppose it! 
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I must go to New York this very night! It is 
but a short journey, and Captain West is the 
most gentlemanly of captains. Uncle James has 
secured me a state-room; and as for travelling 
alone, you need have no alarm on that account. 
Please don’t say any more, aunt! It is no idle 
whim that prompts this visit.” And thus decided, 
Ellen Haven set about hasty preparations for her 
departure. 

“ Dear me, James, you can’t think how I hate 
to have Ellen go on the Sound to-night! J am 
afraid of the steamboats. O, that dreadful Cen- 
tral America calamity! Wasn’t it dreadful ?”’ 
And Mrs. Haven looked sad and sighed heavily, 
as she left her husband at the dinner-table pre- 
paratory to offers of assistance to her niece. 

“La, wife, you’re nervous, that’s all! The 
visit’ll do Ellen good; now I think of it, she 
looked pale as a ghost this morning when she 
came intu the store for me to go down to the 
office and speak for her state-room. I think the 
change will benefit her—am glad she thinks of 
ii—always did wonder that a handsome, wealthy 
girl like her should be content to live a quiet, 
hum-drum life with us old folks. She’ll see 
gayety enough at her aunt Lester’s. Don’t you 
think that our Ralph is getting to like Ellen 
wonderfully, wife? She’d make him a good lit- 
tle halpmeet, if she could learn to like him well 
enough; but, by the way, I wonder where that 
painter, Hartley, vanished four years ago? I 
thought Ellen and he were going to make a 
match of it. Never did like him any too well. 
Ah yes, wife,” the merchant added, with a sigh. 
“Sad affair about the Central America! Terri- 
ble, terrible! Gloomy faces on State Street to- 
day. In fact, it cast a gloom over the whole city. 
Dreadful, wife, dreadful! Haven’t had time to 
read the list of the saved, yet, but will bring 
home the evening papers.” 

“ Wife, wife!” and James Haven looked up 
from his paper that evening, as he sat in his 
cheery parlor, “hear! ‘ Bayard Hartley,’ among 


the saved from the foundered steamer. ‘ Bayard 
Hartley ;’ why, we were talking of him this very 
noon! And he was coming home from Cali- 
fornia with a fortune! Wife, do you suppose 
that Ellen saw his name in the list and hurried 
on to New York tomeet him? I always thought 
the girl liked him. Poor thing, I pity her.” 

“Perhaps they were engaged, James. You 
know he came out here often before he left,’ 
suggested Mrs. Haven. ‘“ And yetI think she 
would have told me.” 

“Maybe not; Ellen’s a quiet girl, but deep. 
Maybe not, wife. But Nelly’s a hundred times 
too good for him, to my mind! But, poor fel- 
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low, he had a narrow escape of it!” And the 
old merchant removed his glasses, and sat for a 
long time in a deep reverie. 


“And so my gift was not slighted; but, in 
that terrible hour of darkness and doom, reveal- 
ed to you the one source of light and life? O, 
Bayard, what an escape, not only from the fear- 
ful waters, but from the death of a shipwrecked 
soul !” and the speaker shuddered. 

It was a dimly-lighted apartment where, ten- 
derly bathing the temples of a pale, emaciated 
man, sat Ellen Haven. In that moment when 
she had read his name among the “ saved”’ from 
a dreadful ocean grave, all the conventional 
forms of society were set at naught; she but 
obeyed the promptings of her noble womanly 
heart and hastened to his side. All of the past 
was forgotten ; she but saw the man she loved 
lying exhausted, faint and ill, and hastened to 
his side, where she heard a revelation it thrilled 
her heart with deepest gratitude to learn. 

Now let us hear it repeated by Bayard Hartley’s 
own lips, as, transferring the hand that lingered 
caressingly on his forehead to his own clasp, he 
told briefly the story of that terrible night. 

“ Ah, my best-beloved Ellen, when we parted— 
I in pride and anger—how little I foresaw this 
meeting! Iwent forth, ahaughty man, arraigned 
against my Maker; I return a humble and 
abashed penitent. And, Ellen, you through 
Him have been the instrument of this! You, 
whom I vowed to forget, and blot out from my 
heart in a wild career of dissipation, but whose 
pale, sweet face came before me day and night, 
turning me aside from maddest revels and saving 
me from my worst enemy—myself! Ellen, you 
have been my guardian angel ; and this,” laying 
his hand upon a Bible, “this has proved to me 
the day-star of life. In the darkness of that ter- 
rible night on the waters, while men, women and 
children were scattering their golden treasures 
about the cabin, wildly calling for the aid no 
human arm miht bring; in that hour, alone in 
my cabin, and prostrate before the sense of a 
mighty power I knew not how to name, like a 
lightning-flash came the memory of this book. 
Drawing it eagerly from the trunk where I had 
idly thrown it, and where it had lain untouched 
during my four years’ wanderings, I opened it to 
read these words, ‘ The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters: the God of glory thundereth: the 
Lord is upon many waters!’ Ellen, that saved 
me! not only, as you have said, from the en- 
gulphing waves, but from that more terrible 
death of the soul. It saved me}; it upbore me 


in the desperate battle with the chill waters that 
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terrible night and that gray, drear day; it was 
with me when the rescue came. Ellen, the 
faith born there, midst the darkness and the 
waves, can never dim till merged in the stronger, 
clearer revelations of eternity. That Bible was 
indeed ‘true love’s gift.” And now, Ellen, 
dear Ellen, what wonder that I ask the heart that 
prompted it, and the hand that sent it? My 
only beloved, will you stay with me to be hence. 
forth the angel of my life ?” 

There is small need to recall Ellen Haven’s 
answer. It may be inferred from an exclama- 
tion her aunt made that day week, when she read 
a letter handed to her as she sat at work in her 
parlor : 

“There! it is just as James thought; Ellen 
went to New York purposely to meet this Bayard 
Hartley! Poor child, how she must have suf. 
fered ! and not to tell me she was engaged to him. 
And I suppose she was expecting him home in 
the steamer! What if he’d been lost? Poor 
Ellen!” And certainly, to have caught a glimpse 
of good Mrs. Haven’s sad countenance at that 
moment, one would have been inclined to pity, 
rather than rejoice at the happiness of Ellen 
Hartley. But, reader, you and I know better. . 


DESTITUTION IN NEW YORK. 

The Christian Intelligencer gives the following 
instance of the distress that prevailed in that 
city during hard times :—‘ We heard of an in- 
stance where a clerk, who had lost his situation 
by the failure of his employers, and who could 
get nothing to do, having been reduced to great 
want, went to the market-place and watching an 
opportunity, as he thought unobserved, put a 
piece of meat under his cloak. He was seen, 
and an officer was directed to follow him to his 
home, and be cautious and make inquiry and 
report before he took any steps. Waiting a few 
moments after the man had entered his house, he 
knocked. The clerk opened the door, and, on 
seeing the officer’s dress, he said : 

“So Iam found out, am I? Before you take 
me away come inside a minute.” 

The officer went into the room, and found the 
wife and four children each with a piece of the 
meat in their hands, eating ravenously. He 
burst into tears, and the clerk said: 

“My wife and children have had nothing to eat 
for four days. Everything is pawned or sold, 
except what you see ; I will go with you, if you 
say so.” The officer went back to the market 
and reported what he had seen, when the butchers 
filled up a basket with provisions, sent it to his 
house, and supplied him until he found work. 


Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplement laws of good breeding, 
to secure freedom from degenerating into rade- 
ness, or self-esteem from swelling into insolence. 
A thousand incivilities may be committed, and 
a thousand offices neglected, without any remors¢ 
ef conscience, or geproach from reason. 
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NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I was alittle girl of ten summers, when I 
heard the following story. It struck me then as 
something quite out of the usual routine of 
things, and I have treasured it in my memory 
for many years. 

I was my brother’s pet, and one evening, after 
his return from Europe, when he was about to 
welcome to his own home a number of friends 
whom he had not met for years, I begged him 
to let me remain in the parlor, close beside him. 
He did not refuse me, and so I listened to, and 
enjoyed the conversation with him, with real 
childish gusto. 

“How was it, Charlie?” asked my brother, 
turning to a fine-looking gentleman, with large 
blue eyes, and a pleasing face, who sat at his 
right, stroking his beard leisurely with his fin- 
gers. “ How did you win that most inexorable 
of all ladies, your guardian’s daughter ?” 

The gentleman smiled one of the most be- 
witching smiles I ever beheld, and said, with 
some little hesitancy in his voice and manner : 

“QO, that was a singular affair, which, though 
it may be very amusing to listen to, was, never- 
theless, hard to endure. I am not sure that it 
will benefit you to hear it.” 

“ How was it?” asked my brother, and “ How 
was it, Mr. Davies?” chorussed in some half- 
dozen voices. 

“Since you are all my friends, and having 
seen my Mabel, cannot blame me that my love 
for her bordered on frenzy, I will tell you, how 
at last, everything was brought about to my 
mind. Well, as stories have it, I was poor, and 
Mabel was an heiress. I was in love with her; 
but if she was with me, she kept that love secret. 
She never told me so. Consequently, my life 
grew to be one prolonged misery, though, all the 
while, 1 hoped against hope. 

“Ah, but the day of all days, when affairs 
came to a crisis; when the darkest hour of night 
gave way, making room for the bright morning 
of my love. ‘Telling Mabel that I loved her had 
grown to be one of my daily customs, as much 
us that of attending, regularly, family prayers, 
every morning, and, if I remember rightly, 
usually followed the morning’s worship, while 
we were left alone together in the sitting-room. 
So, upon that memorable day of which I speak, 
I said, ‘ Mabel, if you will only love me I will do 
anything in the world for you; make any sac- 
rifice that you may name; endanger my life; 


jeopardize my health and strength ; anything.’ 


“ Mabel looked seriously at me for a moment, 
and then added : 

“* Charles, do you realize what you have been 
saying ?” 


yes! most certainly I do. Name the 


way in which you wish to test my love, and you 
shall find that I am true—as—as—the eternal 
heavens !’ 

“* Well, well, that will do. Weare to have 
a party to-morrow night,’ she commenced, se- 
riously, ‘ will you promise me to attend it ? 

“T bowed an assent. 

“¢ To-morrow forenoon,’ she continued, rest- 
ing her white hand upon my arm, and coming 
up closely to my side, ‘ I want you to make sev- 
eral calls forme. One at the R. House, one at 
N. Hotel, and one upon Miss Reeves at her fath- 
er’s house on B. Street; and more, I wish you to 
promenade for a considerable length of time up 
and down Broadway.’ 

“¢ With all my heart, dear Mabel,’ I respond- 
ed, ‘I see nothing disagreeable in that.’ 

“*But you have not heard me through yet ; 
when you have, you may protest at once against 
my test as youare pleased to term it.’ 

*«* Never, never, Mabel!’ 

“Well, I wish you to make this answer to 
every person who addresses you upon the street, 
at the hotel, or in any place you chance to be.’ 

“« What,’ I asked, breathlessly. 

“ «These words—None of your business !’ 

“T could not speak for several moments, I was 
so astounded. 

«Will you do it?” asked Mabel. 

“««Y-e-s, y-e-s,’ I stammered, my face flushing 
crimson. 

“* Very well. And now, but onething more ; 
you must report upon your word and honor to 
me the whole of your adventures. Will you?’ 

“* Yes, Mabel,’ I answered, feebly. 

“ Well, then, here is my hand on the bargain. 
After you have performed faithfully your mission, 
perhaps—’ she blushed, held down her head, and 
didn’t finish the sentence. I bent my lips down 
to hers, kissed her passionately, and left her to 
ponder alone upon her strange request. 

“T must say, ‘ None of your business,’ to every 
person that speaks to me, I mused aloud when 
in my chamber. ‘Why, people will think me 
insane! Miss Reeves, delightful Miss Reeves, 
beautiful Miss Reeves, will order her father’s ser- 
vants to turn me out of doors. She’ll think I go 
there on purpose to insult her. By Jove, it is 
too bad! If any woman but Mabel had pro- 
posed such a method of procedure to me, I would 
have annihilated her by a single look. But 
Mabel, dear Mabel—I’ll do it!’ 
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“The following morning at ten o’clock, I 
started for N. Hotel. My guardian’s house was 
along distance from it, and during my walk I 
met many of my acquaintances. As good luck 
would have it they were all too hurried to greet 
me with anything beyond a bow and a good 
morning, until I met good parson W——. In 
vain I tried to dodge him; looked in every 
direction but the one from which he was coming, 
hut to no account. He put his hand on my arm 
and sounded a round good morning in my ears. 

“JT bowed and moved a step forward, but he 
held me fast. 

“*Do not hurry, young man. I wish to speak 
with you upon a subject which should put every 
other out of sight—of your immortal soul !’ 

“T bowed again. 

“© How have you felt in your mind since I 
last conversed with you ?” 

“O, that odious sentence with which I had 
vowed to answer every one who spoke to me, 
how could I utter it! 

“ «How have you felt?’ he repeated, looking 
anxiously in my face. 

“ « None of your business !’ I answered, plump 
fair. 

“The gentleman looked as though he expect- 


ed the earth to open under my feet, so he stepped 


back from me. ‘Young man,’ he said, solemnly, 
‘beware how you treat lightly affairs pertaining 
to your immortal interests. I forgive your in- 
sult to me—’ 

“ T broke away from him before he had com- 
pleted the sentence. I was half crazed. 

“A few moments’ brisk walk brought me to N. 
Hotel, which I entered with the air of a martyr. 
[ had but just stepped inside the hall, when a 
loud, brisk voice began : 

“« Good morning, Mr. Davies; you are just 
the person I have been wishing to see. Step 
into the parlor, if you please, while I whisper in 
your ear a bit of good news.’ 

“JT thought for a certainty, that I should sink 
through the floor as I reluctantly followed my 
worthy friend, Mr. Allen, throngh the hall. For 
many months he had been striving to make room 
for me in his extensive wholesale warehouse ; 
because he had taken an interest in me, and knew 
that my yearly allowances ceased when my edu- 
cation was finished. 

«* Davies, I have it all arranged now as I 
have so long wished. You can have the head 
clerkship in our establishment, and receive a 
good round substantial salary. If you are faith- 
ful, in a few years you shall come in with us as 
a partner. We old men need a capable young 
man like you, to look after us. What do you say?’ 


NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS. 


“My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 
I thought I should fall from the chair in which I 
Was sitting. 

“*Say, Davies, my good fellow, what do yo 
think of it?’ 

“*None—none of your business !’ I gasped. 

“Mr. Allen looked me in the face a moment, 
and then arose, proudly with a ‘ Very well, sir!’ 

“T buried my face in my hands, I had insult- 
ed the warmest friend I had in the whole city. 

“Nothing can be worse than this, I thought. 
[ will walk through the remaining scenes of this 
larce, like an undaunted actor. 

Walloo, Charlie,’ was the next exclamation 
that startled me, as I was walking up the steps 
of the R—— House, and at the same moment a 
hand was laid familiarly on my shoulder. ‘I 
haven’t seen you for a number of weeks—not 
since I was married. By the way, you haven't 
seen my little wife yet; come up now and be 
introduced,’ continued my friend, too busy with 
his own thoughts to notice that I did not reply to 
him. “TI believe truly, Davies, that I am the 
happiest man in existence. I wish you were 
halfas happy. This way,’ and he led me upa 
broad flight of stairs and paused before a door 
upon the first landing. 

“ «We have a suite of room, here.’ 

“A moment more and I was in the presence of 
Mrs. Thomas Langley—a pretty, sweet-looking 
little brunette. 

“*My friend, Mr. Davies, Mrs. Langley!’ 
commenced Tom, with a sort of pride visible in 
her tone. ‘One of my boon companions,’ he 
vontinued, as I bent low over the white hand of 
the lady. 

“What would I have given to have been my- 
self for the next half hour. I cursed myself for 
the foolish promise I had made; in my heart I 
valled Mabel everything but a true woman. 
Why shouldn’t I? Iwas making a fool of my- 
self a laughing-stock among my friends. At 
last a bright thought struck me. Mabel had 
said that every reply of mine must be—‘ None of 
your business!’ Surely I was not precluded 
from asking questions myself. So I commenced 
a lively conversation with the lady, which I 
should have enjoyed heartily, had I not been 
trembling all the while with fear lest she should 
ask me a question. One came at last, which I 
answered in French. I saw at once that she did 
not understand the language, but was too proud 
to admit the fact. I looked at Tom. His eyes 
blazed hke fire. J7e was as familiar with the 
language as his own mother tongue. A moment 
more and I bowed myself out of the room. 
‘Tom’s fiery glancd followed me. He was pos- 
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sessed of a high temper, and I felt anything but 
sure as to the way the affair would terminate. 

“Decidedly uncomfortable in my feelings, I 
made my way towards the home of Miss Reeves. 
You may judge of my joy, my happiness, on 
being told that the lady was away! With one 
bound I cleared the steps and landed on the 
sidewalk. I have always felt thankful to her for 
her timely absence. 

“IT walked briskly up Broadway congratula- 
ting myself that my trials were nearly ended, 
but vowing in my inmost heart that I would 
never bextow another tender thought upon Ma- 
bel Annis. 

“A little beggar-girl crossed my way and ask- 
ed me if I would give her a penny, and I thun- 
dered out my answer to her, at the same mo- 
ment I dropped a silver coin in her thin hand. 
I could say ‘ None of your business,’ to the king ! 
I exclaimed, looking resolutely about me. 

“«How are you getting along?’ sounded a 
pleasant voice at my elbow. I looked around to 
see the roguish, laughing face of Mabel Annis. 

“*None of your business!’ I answered with 
marked emphasis. 

“At two o'clock, P. M.,I reached home sick 
and disheartened. I had lost a lucrative situa- 
tion, as wellas the confidence of a tried and 
esteemed friend. I had insulted a woman ; and 
treated with levity and disrespect the teachings 
of a minister of the gospel, beside making myself 
ridiculous in numerous other instances. There 
was nothing left for me to do now, but leave the 
city. If remained in it, I should always be 
notorious. 

“ With an air of sxllenness and pride, I sought 
Mabel in the parlor, and told her of my exploits 
as well as I could, amid peals of ringing, musi- 
cal laughter. 

“* After you have called upon Miss Reeves, 
we'll talk about—’ commenced Mabel. 

“«Then you will never have that privilege !’ 
I said, sternly, interrupting her. 

“ «Just as you please,’ returned Mabel, with a 
pretty toss of her head. 

“*That I have acted the part of @ foolish, in- 
experienced boy, admit, Mabel,’ said. 
‘ That you have made my love for you a weapon 
against myself, you are well aware. But I am 
stronger now, than I was this morning. I do 
not think if you had cared for me, even as a 
brother, you would have aided in-making me 
appear ridiculous.’ 

“*But indeed, Charlie! I didn’t mean any 
harm ; it was so funny that I coultin’t help teil- 
ing you to do it. You were always begging me 
to test your love, you know?’ 

30 
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“*Test my love, Mabel! Why did you not 
tell me something to do that would have been an 
honor to youin the suggestion, and to me, in the 
performance of it? Why didn’t you tell me to 
be a brave, true man, trae to myself and true to 
you, instead of sending me out on a mean mis- 
sion to disgrace myself, and make my best friends 
my enemies.’ 

“¢Ts it too late for you to be a true man now, 
Charlie? Wont you try to be one if I ask 
you ?” 

“TI looked into Mabel’s face. Great tears 
were running down her cheeks, and her red lips 
were quivering with emotion. My heart smote 
me for what I had been saying. After all, I 
loved Mabel better than any one in the world. 
I began to feel a strange, choking sensation in 
my throat, and a rising of tears in my eyes, 
which in my new strength of manhood I would 
not have had Mabel seen for the world, so I 
turned slowly away from her and left the room. 
I thought it wes unmanly to weep. 

“Until six o’clock in the evening I busied 
myself in my room packing my trunk. When 
my task was nearly completed, I was interrupted 
by a low rap at the door, and on opening it 
Mabel stood before me her eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. 

“Tam going away,’ Isaid, as she glanced 
inquiringly about the room. % 

“*T have done all thatI can, to repair the 
wrong I did you,’ she said; ‘I have called on 
Mr. Allen, and he said that the situation was 
still yours, and that you were perfectly excusable. 
Mr. Langley laughed uproarously, at my ex- 
planation, and said that he did not blame you. 
And parson W——., though harder to convince 
than the other gentlemen, said that when he had 
an opportunity of conversing with you, he didn’t 
doxbt he should fally exculpate you from all 
blame. That is all,’ and she turned to go. 

“No, no, Mabel, you shall not go from me 
in this way, after you have proved yourself so 
noble a woman. Only consent to be my wife, 
and I will be everything you wish me to be,’ I 
said, passionately, drawing her to my side. 

“« Will you be my wife?’ 

“Again Mabel’s rosy lips quivered, and her 
delicate eyelids drooped over her eyes, as she 
placed both her hand in mine. And I don’t 
believe there was ever a happier person in exis- 
tence than I, when I pressed a betrothal kiss 
upor her lips. 

“Tt is needless to say that parson W—— 
was wholly reconciled, when three weeks after, 
he was the recipient of around, handsome bridal 
fee at Mabel’s and my wedding.” 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


An Execution two Centuries ago. 

From the Diary of John Hull, Treasurer and Mint- 
Master of Massachusetts, recently published by the 
American Antiquarian Society, we take the following 
item :-—‘ 1657, 23d of 2d (i.e. April 23d). We received 
letters from I[artford, and understand that the work of 
reconciliation (in the Church) went very slowly forward. 
We also heard that at a town called Farmington, near 
Hartford, an Indian was so bold as to kill an English- 
woman and likewise her maid, and also sorely wounded 
a little child—all within their house—and then fired the 
house, which also fired some other houses or barns. The 
Indians being apprehended, delivered up the murderer, 
who was brought to Hartford, and (after he had his 
right hand cut off) was, with an axe, knovked on the head 
by the executioner.” 


Patchouli. 

Of all the Eastern odors, patchouli is that most em- 
ployed in Europe, not as a scent for the handkerchief, 
but asa preservative for it against the destruction of 
insects. It is said to have been introduced into Kurope 
in the following manner: It was observed by the pur- 
chasers aud sellers in Paris of Indian shawls, that they 
possessed a peculiar fragrance. 1t was useless to attempt 
to pass off homespun gocds for the genuine article; how- 
ever admirable was the imitation, the fraud was imme- 
diately detected by the absence of the true scent. At 
last the haberdashers discovered the secret; the scent 
was owing to patchouli, and the plant, which was then 
first imported to aid the deceptions of trade, soon became 
a fashionable perfume. 


Physiolggical Fact. 

Little or no water is foundin the stomach of a drowned 
person; and when it is present, it can in no way have 
contributed to death. The experiments of Orifila and 
Mare have proved that water is never found in bodies 
submersed after death; and that it cannot be made to 
enter the stomach without the assistance of a tube 


passed into the gullet. This fact, and that of little or no 
water entering the lungs, cannot be too widely propa- 
gated, as the popular prejudice is in favor of the opposite 
opinion; and bodies taken out of the water are still 
rolled on barrels, and held up by the heels, in order to 
dislodge it—a practice fraught with the greatest danger, 
if the smallest chauce of resuscitation exists. 


Singular Death from Hydrophobia. 

Mrs. Ann Randall, of Norwich, Conn., was induced by 
curiosity to offer water to a cow that a few days pre- 
viously had been bitten by a mad dog, and exhibited all 
the symptoms of hydrophobia. The froth and saliva 
from the cow’s mouth got into the water, and afterwards 
Mrs. Randall thoughtlessly put her hand into the water 
to rinse out the pail. On one of the fingers of the hand, 
thus introduced into the water, was a slight abrasion of 
the skin. In afew days after this, Mrs. Randall was at- 
tacked with hydrophobia, and after three days of horrible 
agony, died. 


Extraordinary Longevity. 

Anaged couple, Charles and Betty Morris, are now liv- 
ing at Howell Croft, Bolton, England, and it is a curious 
coincidence that each has just seen 102 summers. The 
old man isa handloom weaver, and was following his oc- 
cupation last December. His son, who lives with him, is 


54 years of age. 


A skilful piece of Ingenuity, 

An ingenious design, the result of much patience and 
perseveranee, was recently shown a contemporary, who 
thus describes it: It consisted of a glass bottle, the 
height of which was only one foot,and in which were 
constructed several reels of wood, having on them 3437 
heads, 120 yards of silk, and eight china images; alto. 
gether, this curious bottle contained 3038 pieces, so 
jointed and framed that they filled the bottle, and had 
all been put together through the neck. But the crown- 
ing work was the stopper, from which four pieces pro- 
jected in the form of a cross, so that it could not be with- 
drawn, and the question with us was, how was it got in’ 
This ingenious piece of work is a singular curiosity in 
art. 


A French Foundling Hospital. 

A touching custom has prevailed at Lyons for many 
years. The first child that is abandoned to the care of 
the foundling hospital on the eve of Christmas day, is re- 
ceived with peculiar honor and attended to with every 
care A very handsome cradle, prepared beforehand, re- 
ceives its little body, the softest coverings give it warmth, 
the kindest solicitude watches over its slumbers. The 
whole is designed to present the strongest contrast to 
the scene im the stable in which the Saviour was received, 
on entering on his earthly existence, and that the being 
seemingly condemned to perish, the victim of vice or 
misery, is saved by the birth of Him who was sent on 
earth to inculcate charity and good will. 


Curious Mode of Capturing Whales. 

At Qualboe, one of the Faro islands, a peculiar species 
of whale, called the beaked or long-nosed variety, is 
caught by very singular means. When a stray fish of 
this tribe, individuals of which frequently measure about 
thirty feet long, is seen on the surface of the water, 
some boatmen gently approaches it, tickles the huge 
creatures back with one of his oars, and so pleases the 
unconscious prey, that it suffers another to stop up its 
blowing-holes with woollen gloves or stockings, a process 
which prevents it from sinking. Tho blubber being then 
perforated, and fishing-lines fastened through it, the 
prize is pulled softly on shore and despatched with spears 
that are usually kept at hand for the occasion. 


An Australian Marvel. 

The Melbourne Argus gives a summary of the discov- 
eries in natural history by Mr. Blandowski, during his 
recent expedition on the Lower Murray, in the waters of 
which he found fifteen varieties of fish, in addition to the 
five already known, and amongst them three species of 
viviparous shell fish, and also some fresh-water sponges. 
But the greatest curiosity in his collection, was a variety 
of the boa constrictor with two small legs, slightly devel- 
oped indeed, but sufficiently so as to enable the reptile to 
ascend the smoothest tree by inserting them in the crev- 
ices and excrescences of the bark. 


Natural Compass. 

It is a well-known fact that, in the vast prairies of 
Texas, a little plant is always¢o be found, which, under 
all circumstances of climate, change of weather, rain, 
frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and flowers 
to the north. If a solitary traveller were making his 
way across these trackless wilds without a star to guide 
or compass to direct him, he finds an unerring monitor 
in a humble plant, and he follows its guidance, certain 
that it will not misidhd him. 


A New and Amusing Cure for Love. 

The son of a wealthy nobleman in a fashionable Paris- 
jan faubourg, became enamored of the pretty daughter 
of his father’s concierge (door-porter), and determined to 
marry her. The aristocratic papa, of course, i 
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The Paper Plant, 

The Mineral Point Tribune has a description of a plant 
with the above name, discovered in Wi in by Miss 
A. L. Beaumont. The lady describes it as follows: “TI 


but moved at last by the despair of his son, gave his cum 
sent, with the proviso that the smitten youth should go 
to sea for twelve months before his marriage. Shortly 
after his departure, the father, who had previously ob- 
served a tendency to embonpoint in the young intended, 
took her under his special charge, gave her every kind of 
the most nourishing and succulent food and good wines, 
forbade her to take exercise, as unbecoming in his future 
daughter; and, in fact, stall-fed her to such an extent 
that when the enamored swain returned from his year’s 
voyage he was horrified to find, instead of the slender, 
elegant girl he had left, an immense fat woman, as big 
as two Albonis rolled into one! Of course the ruse was 
successful, and the unfortunate victim of good cheer has 
been pensioned off. 


Curious Bank Transaction. 

The editor of the Belfast (Ireland) Journal has availed 
himself of the columns of the Londo Times to expose an 
extraordinary transaction in which one of the Glasgow 
banks was concerned. ‘ Not many years ago,” says the 
writer, “a certain gentleman became indebted to one of 
these banks to the extent of several thousand pounds; 
when he was hauled up, it was found that he had no as- 
sets, and the bank, therefore, insured his life to the ex- 
tent of their debt, upon which they of course pay a heavy 
annual tax. This gentleman called on the bank some 
time after, and told one of the managers, ‘I am offered 
a lucrative situation in Sierra Leone, but you know if I 
go out there the policy will be vitiated; however, I must 
go, as I cannot starve.” What, then, was to be done? 
The same man is now comfortably living on the conti- 
nent, onan annuity granted by this bank, which annuity, 
added to the premium of insurance, forms a nice little 
item in the expenses of the establishment.” 


The Effects of Moonlight. 

Professor Piazza Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, in his interesting account of a recent scientific 
expedition made by him to the Peak of Teneriffe, has set 
at rest the guastio rerata of the heat of the mooniight. 
He says that his thermometrical instruments were sensi- 
bly affected by the moon's rays, even at the lowest of two 
stations occupied by him at different elevations. In 
tropical climates, meat which is expose’ to the moon- 
light rapidly becomes putrid; and in the West Indies, the 
negroes, who will lie sweltering and uncovered beneath 
the full glare of a tropical sun, carefully muffle their 
heads and faces when exposed to the moonbeams, which 
they believe will cause swelling and distortion of the 
features, and sometimes even blindness. 


Electrotype Pearls. 

The Japanese are famous for their clectrotype pearls, 
which are made in the following way: A quantity of 
oysters and muscles are collected, when their mouths 
are forced open, and a copper plate, from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, bearing a stamped 
impression of the image desired, is placed within. The 
oysters are then replaced in the water, where they are 
alowed to remain from twelve to fifteen months, during 
which time the oyster, irritated by the copper plate, 
forms a coating of pearl over the surface of it. 


di i, two years ago, a plant which yields both 
cotton and flax from the same root, and I believe Iam 
the first person who ever cultivated, spun and knit from 
it. Iam persuaded that any article that will make as 
good cloth as can be made from this plant, will make 
good paper; hence I call it the paper plant. It can be 
planted in the spring, and cut in the fall or winter. It 
bleaches itself white as it stands, and will yield at least 
three or four tons to the acre. From a single root that 
I transplanted last spring, there grew twenty large stocks, 
with three hundred and five pods containing the cotton, 
with at least sixty seeds in each. From this root I ob- 
tained seven ounces of pure cotton, and over half a 
pound of flax. It is a very heavy plant, and grows from 
six to seven feet high.” 


Weathercocks, 

The vane, or weathercock, must have been of very 
early origin Vitruvius calls it triton, probably from its 
having the form ofa triton. The usual form on towers, 
castles and secular buildings was that of a banner; but 
on ecclesiastical edifices, it generally was a weathercock. 
There was a symbolical reason for the adoption of a figure 
ofacock. The cross surmounted a ball, to symbolize the 
redemption of the world by the cross of Christ; and the 
cock was placed upon the cross in allusion to the repen- 
tance of St. Peter, and to remind us of the important 
duties of repentance and Christian vigilance. Apart from 
symbolism, the large tail of the cock was well adapted to 
turn with the wind, and fora similar reason the arrow 
and the fox might be chosen; though the hare and gray- 
hound are less favorable. On thechurch of St Laurence, 
in Norwich, the vane is formed like a gridiron, with the 
holy martyr extended upon the bars. 


Curious Fact. 

It is generally thought that when a vessel is full of 
water any solid substance immersed in it will cause it to 
overflow, and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that 
in dissolving a body, you do not increase the volume of 
the solvent, may be proved by a simple and interesting 
experiment. Saturate a certain quantity of water, ata 
moderate heat with three ounces of sugar; and when it 
will no longer receive that, there is room in it for two 
ounces of salt of tartar, and after that for an ounce and 
a dram of green vitriol, nearly six drams of nitre, the 
same quantity of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two 
drams and a scruple of alum anda dram and a half cf 


borax—when all these are dissolved in it, it will not have - 


increased in volume. 


Reason for Italic Words in the Bible. 

These words generally consist of auxiliaries, as on, are, 
was, ete., which in the original are not written, but un- 
derstood. It is the genius of the ancient Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin languages to omit the minor words of a sen- 
tence; but as the omission sometimes gave rise to obscu- 
rity, the translators supplied them, and for distinction, 
printed them in italics. Thus in the Gospel of St. John, 
‘* There was a man sent from God,whose name was John.” 
In the original Greek the italicised word is omitted. 
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The Florist. 


Flowers, that bloom to wither fast ; 
Light, whose beams, are soon o'ercast ; 
Friendship warm, but not to last; 

Such by curth are given.—H. F. Goutp. 


Nasturtium and Mignonette. 

Both these plants, generally regarded ar rather tender 
sonuals, may b , by and care, hardy, 
woody shrubs. The first winter of their growth, pot them 
and keep in the house; in the spring transplant them to 
the borders, where the growth of another summer will by 
fail render them hardy enough to be left in the ground 
in future, requiring only a little protection. Thus the 
care during one winter changes these pretty annuals into 
hardy shrubs. 


Hibiscus. 

The rose-colored, pale rose, and white with crimson 
centre, are beautiiul flowers. The Hibiscus Grandifiorus 
is very large flowered. They are tall and robust plants, 
worthy of a place among the shrubs, and their blossoms, 
which strikingly resemble those of the hollyhock, make 
® fine display in August and September. Do not ueglect 
to make an early provision of them. 


Fertilizers for Flower Plants. 

It has been proved that, for the generality of flowers, 
and more especially geraniums and the more delicate 
lilies, common glue, diluted with a sufficient portion of 


tteanti 


water, forms a richer manure than any other yet discoy- 
ered. Plants placed in sand on the worst soils, display 
beauty and vigor when watered with this composition. 


Meadow Sweet—Spirma. 

The Spirseas are very desirable border plants. There 
are the white and the double. The Spirsea Japonica is a 
distinct and beautiful species, a foot high, with spikes of 
white flowers. The Spirza Cobata is a robust species 
with long spikes of red flowers. They bloom in Juneand 
July. 


Stocks and Asters. 

A shallow box, four or six inches deep, the size of a 
kitchen window, may be made to produce quite a quan- 
tity of choice asters and stocks with very little attention. 
Aa the days become warm, the box should be placed in 
the open air to harden off the young plants, or else the 
window opened quite wide. 


Wiphea, 

A very beautiful little plant, a native of Gautemala, 
and has a dwarf stem, with hairy, fleshy leaves, some- 
thing like a Gloxinia; the flowers are of a snowy white- 
ness. The plants look best planted in clusters, and only 
require green house heat. 


Monks-hood—Aconitum. 

The aconitums or monks-hoods are low plants with 
finely cut leaves, and flower-stalks from two to three feet 

* im height, bearing clusters of blue, white, yellow or va- 

riegated flowers, and blooming from July to October. 
Heaths. 

A mixture of charcoal and sandy peat, and a great 
number of pebbles, mixed with the soil in each pot, is 
very beneficial to almost all species of boaths. 


A splendid Greenhouse. 

In the royal botanical gardens at Kew, England, there 
is one green-heuse, 362 feet long, the centre 100 feet wide, 
and 66 feet high, and the wings 60 feet wide and 30 feet 
high. It is built entirely of iron, stone, brick and sheet 
glass. It is heated by twelve furnaces, and by hot water 
pipes and tanks, carried beneath the floor. The aggre- 
gate length of these pipes is about five miles. From the 
lofty gallery in the interior you look down on magnifi- 
cent palms, sugar canes, cocoa-nut trees, the great Stre- 
litzia Augusta, and many rare and beautiful tropical 
trees, in the most healthy and luxuriant condition. The 
building containing the palm trees cost $200,000. 
Philoxes. 

The phloxes stand at the head of all hardy herbaceous 
P jals. The i of new varieties has added 
largely to their value by great improvements in habits of 
growth, size and form of flowers and brilliancy and va- 
riety of colors. They fill up a great blank during the 
latter part of July, August and September. They are 
perfectly hardy, and flourish in any soil. 


Millflower—Achillea. 

The Achilleas are handsome plants, from one to two 
feet in height, with large heads of flowers, bloowing from 
July to October. The Ptarmica Plena (sneezewort) is a 
spreading plant, with a profusion of small double daisy- 
like flowers. 


Bellfower—Campanula, 

The beill-flowers are pretty, and varying in color from 
white through various shades of lilac and tender purple 
to deep blue; some are dwarfin habit, and others tall, 
covered, during a great portion of the summer, from July 
to October, with hand bell-shaped flowers. 


Tea Roses. 

The perfume of these roses is most delicate and agree- 
able; indeed they may be called the sweetest of all roses. 
The flowers are also large and very delicate in their col- 
ors, such as white, straw and flesh-color, and various 
tints of rose combined with them. 


Carnation and Picotees, 

The Carnation ig universally admired for its brilliancy 
and beauty of color and delicate fragrance. It stands 
deservedly next in popularity to the rose. It flourishes 
in good garden soil. The Picotees are usually hardiest. 


Snapdragon—Antirrhinum. 

There are many beautiful varieties of this flower of all 
colors, from white to dark crimson, variegated, ete., in 
bloom nearly all the summer. They are great ornaments 
for the parterre. 

Sphenogyne. 

Beautiful annual plants, which only require sowing in 

April or May in any common garden soil. 


Quassia. 

This is found to injure tender shoots, if not washed of 
{n the same manner as tobacco water. 
Oriental Poppy. 

This plant has ma; t flowers, six to eight inchet 
in diameter, and cf a bright orange yellow. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Garden. 

A garden creates a taste for simple pleasures. Those 
flowers and trees that may or may not interest the pass- 
ing stranger, will always be looked upon with interest 
and affection by the eye of him who planted them with 
his own hand. This love of natural beauties is the best 
antagonist to the love of artificial, stimulating, and ex- 
pensive excitements. “Consider the lilies how they 
grow,” said the wisest and the holiest, while aiming to 
produce simplicity of faith and of taste; “ they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” One great source of 
pleasure in a garden is, thatit subsidizes the forces of all 
nature. These work for the man who works for them, 
and that, too, while he sleeps and eats and is otherwise 
engaged. All the increase is clear gain to human hap- 
piness. 


Duvaua. 

Chilian shrubs, which prove nearly hardy in this cli- 
mate. The Duvaua dependens require very little protec- 
tion during the winter. The leaves of plants of this 
genus, if thrown into water, will start and jump about in 
a very extraordinary manner, almost as if possessed of 
life; and they smell strongly of turpentine. The plants 
should be grown in a light dry soil, and trained against 
a south wall, where they can be protected by a thatched 
coping during the winter. The flowers, which are white, 
are produced in small spikes, and they are succeeded by 
dark purple berries. 


Planting Fruit Trees, 

McIntosh says: ‘In planting fruit trees where the 
subsoil is of indifferent quality, it is advisable to place 
under each a piece of pavement three feet square and 
about twelve or fifteen inches under the surface, that the 
roots, when they come in contact with it, may be made 
to take a horizontal direction. This is one great means 
of keeping them near the surface, and has been found of 
much advantage.” 


Alsine—Caryophyllacec. 

This genus was founded on the Chickweed, and it con- 
tains several, four or five weedy-looking species. There 
is one variety which is pretty, for it bears a great profu- 
sion of tiny white blossoms, slightly fragrant. The spe- 
cies which composed the genus Alsine appear to have 
been nearly all distributed among other genera, and even 
Chickweed is now called Stillaria media. 


Nitraria. 

Low shrubs with white flowers, which are very hardy, 
and will grow well in situations exposed to the sea. In 
gardens, the ground in which they grow should be occa- 
sionally watered with water in which saltpetre has been 
dissolved. 


Primila Cortusoides. 

This is a very ornamental species of Cowslip, and pro- 
duces its brilliant red flowers from May to July ; requires 
&loamy soil, kept moist, and a shady situation; and 
therefore cannot be treated like a common border flower. 


Torenia, 

Australian plants with pretty flowers, which require 
tobe kept in a green-house, and grown in sandy loam. 
One species is a half-hardy annual, which may be raised 
on & hot-bed and planted out in May. 
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Compost for Flower Culture. 

The most important requisite for the successful culti- 
vation of plants is to have a stock of suitable compost 
adapted to the several varieties. A plant in unsuitable 
mould cannot be healthy. The following materials are 
necessary : good garden mould, mould from decayed turf 
from a pasture or -field, mould from decayed leaves, de- 
composed stable or cow-yard manure, sea or river sand, 
peat from the meadows that have been exposed to frost, 
coarse sand or gravel, broken flower-pots, charcoal or 
oyster-shells, and old mortar or plaster. Garden mould 
will not be needed if there is a supply of fine decayed 
turf mould, and will be wanted onl'y in case of necessity. 
Turf mould, for a basis, is probably the best ingredient 
fora compost for plants. The broken pots, charcoal, ete., 
are used for drainage, to be placed in the bottom of the 
pot at the time of potting, about one-fifth of the pot be- 
ing filled with it when broken up. Leaf mould is not 
always to be obtained; but it isa precious iagredient in 
acompost, and many plants thrive much better in it 
than in anything else. It takesa long time to decom 
pose leaves so as to be suitable for post. To have 


compest in perfection, the different ingredients should 
be mixed in advance of the time wanted. 


The Violet. 

This sweet little flower is a universal favorite. The 
odorata and its varieties are most valued, but they can- 
not be had in perfection unless a good deal of genius is 
bestowed on them. Slugs are very destructive to the 
violet, devouring the flower as much before as after they 
are in bloom. Where the flowers are much in request— 
when grown near cities—beds are made on purpose for 
them, composed of a layer of coal-ashes on the bottom, 
coveted with a compost of peat-earth, loam, decayed 
dressing from the stable, and sand, ten inches thick. 
On this, young runners are to be planted, six inches 
apart, and carefully attended to. The sweet-scented 
violet should not be wanting in any collection of plants, 
on account of its fragrance and early appearance. A 
single flower will perfume a large room. The flowers ap- 
pear in April, and continue for a considerable period of 
time. There are the single white and single blue, and 
the double blue and white varieties. The double sorts 
are the most desirable, and may be rapidly multiplied by 
divisions of the plants. 


Adenophora. 

Perennial plants with blue bell-shaped flowers, resem- 
bling the Campanulas. They require to be planted in 
rich but light soil, and are easily killed by much moiet- 
ure. They are natives of Siberia, and easily propagated 
by division of the roots, and are quite hardy. 


Malachodendron. 

A handsome bushy shrub, which may be trained asa 
low tree, with large white flowers. It should be sown in 
sandy peat, and itis propagated by layers or cuttings, 
the latter of which, however, require sand, a bell-glass, 
and bottle heat, to make them strike out. 


Prinos. 

Hardy North American shrubs, that will grow in any 
light soil, though they prefer peat, and in any situation. 
They are generally propagated by layers. 


Tormentilla. 

British plants, with yellow flowers, which, though 
weeds, look very well on rock-work. The double-flowered 
variety is very ornamental. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Wine Jelly. 

After soaking one ounce and a half cf gelatine for ten 
minutes in a pint of cold water, add a pint of boiling wa. 
ter, and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Beat well 
the whites of two eggs,and put them into a mixture com- 
posed of one pint of wine, half a pound of sugar, the juice 
and gratings of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, ground 
cloves, and cinnamon. Then put the whole iuvto the 
gelatine water, place it over a slow fire, stir it gently until 
it boils, take it off, and let it stand a moment, and then 
strain it until it becomes clear. In warm weather, use a 
larger quantity of gelatine. 


To destroy Cockroaches. 

Add about a teaspoonful of powdered arsenic to about 
a teaspoonful of finely mashed potate, rub and mix them 
well together, and then crumble about a third of it every 
night at bed-time about the kitchen hearth. It will be 
eaten up, or nearly 50, by the following morning. The 
creature is very fond of potatoes, and devouring them 
greedily, crawls again into his hole and dies. No smell 
attends their disappearance. In putting .this method 
into practice, care should be taken to sweep up any re- 
maining crumbs next morning. 

Soap. 

Fourteen pounds of bar soap in half a boiler of hot wa- 
ter; cut up fine; add three pounds of sal-soda made fine, 
one ounce of pulverized rosin; stir it ofien till all is dis- 
solved; just as you take it off the fire, put in two table- 


spoonsful of spirits of turpentine and one of ammonia; 
pour it in a barrel, and fill up with cold soft water; let 
it stand three or four days before using. It is an excel- 
lent soap for washing clothes, extracting the dirt readily, 
and not fading colored articles. 


For Chapped Hands. 

Take five drachms of camphor gum, three do. white 
beeswax, two do. spermaceti, two ounces olive oil—put 
them together in a cup upon the stove where they will 
meit slowly, and form a white ointment ina few mioutes. 
If the hands be affected, anoint them on going to bed, 
aud put on a pair of gloves. A day or two will suffice to 
heal them 


Brown Bread. 

Take three quarts of corn meal and wet it up with 
boiling water, letting it stand twenty minutes to swell, 
then add one quart of rye meal, or if that is not conven- 
ient, add one pint of wheat flour, and one teacup of mo- 
lasses, and wet the whole up with milk or cold water; 
then bake two hours or until it is done. 


Brighton Biscuit. 

(Said to keep a year if you wish.) Four pounds of 
flour, two pounds of white sugar, one pound of butter, 
ten eggs, the juice and pulp of one orange, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda; roll out quite thin, and cut in rings or 
any other shape you please. 


Keeping Beef fresh. 

In preserving beef, the ribs will keep longest, for five 
or six days in summer; the middle of the loin next; the 
Trump next; the round next; the shortest of all, the 
brisket, which will not keep longer than three days in 


hot weather. 


Beans. 

For laboring men at this season of the year, there is 
nothing more nutritious and wholesome; besides, there 
is no other food of which a little will go so far, and do so 
much good. Boil them three hours in plenty of water, 
with a piece of pork to flavor them just right. Put in 
pepper as soon as they come to boil; when cooked, adda 
lump of butter and some cream or good milk. The meat 
and butter generally makes them salt enough. If there 
is plenty of soup about them, take them to the table in 
a deep dish lined with bread crumbs. 


Rancid Butter. 

To a pint of wateradd about thirty drops, thatis, about 
half a teaspoonful of liquor of chloride of lime; wash 
in this two and a half pounds of insupportably rancid 
butter; when every particle of the butter has come in 
contact with the water, let it stand an hour or two, then 
wash the butter well again in pure water; the butter is 
then left with the odor, taste, and sweetness of fresh 
butter. 


Sand Tarts. 

(An exceedingly delightful German cake.) Rub one 
and a quarter pounds of butter into two pounds of flour, 
and then add two pounds of sugar; wet the ingredients 
with four eggs, leaving out a sufficient quantity of the 
whites to paint the cakes, with a feather. Roll out and 
cut the dough into thin squares, strew them over with 
pounded almonds (previously blanched), and cinnamon, 
and then bake them. 


Remedy for Chilblains. 

Boil some turnips, and mash them until reduced toa 
pulp; put them in a tub or large basin, and put the feet 
in them, almost as hot as can be borne, for a short time, 
before going to bed. Persevere in doing this for a few 
nights, and the itching and irritation of the chilblains 
will be cured. Of course this must be before the chil- 
blains are broken. 


Racco Hoo. 

A beverage, to be used in the same way as tea, or cof- 
fee. Mix together, one pound of grated chocolate, ove 
pound of pulverized sugar, ove pound of rice flour, and 
four tablespoonsfui of arrowroot. When used, boil one 
pint of milk, and then add three tablespoonsful of the 
above, with a little water. 


Dropped Sugar Cakes. 

Dissolve two tablespooneful of saleratus in a teacupful 
of sour cream; add it to one teacupful of sugar, five eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, and enough flour tomake 
a batter thick enough to drop on a buttered tin; flavor 
to your taste. 


Soda Pudding. 

Mix together four eggs, four teacupsfal of flour, two of 
brown sugar, the same quantity of butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Bake the pudding in a mould, and 
serve it with wine sauce, whichemay be made with milk, 
instead of water. 


Cream Doughnuts. 

To one quart of cream, sweet or sour, add five eggs, and 
enough flour to form a soft dough; also put in a little 
salt. If the cream be sour, mix with it one teaspoonful 
of soda. Roll the dough thin, and fry the cakes in lard. 
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Lark Pie. 

Cover the bottom of a pie-dish with thin slices of beef 
and fat bacon, over which lay ten or twelve larks previ- 
ously rolled in flour, stuffed as above, season with a.tea- 
speonful of salt, a quarter ditto of pepper, one of chopped 
parsley, and one of chopped eschalots, lay a bay-leaf 
over, add a gill of broth, and cover with three-quarters 
ofa pound of half puff paste, bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven, shake well to make the gravy in the pie form 
a kind of sauce, and serve quite hot. 


Rice Bread. 

Take one pound and a half of rice, and boil it gently 
over a slow fire in three quarts of water about five hours, 
stirring it, and afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of flour, adding at the same time the usual 
quantity of yeast. Allow the dough to work a certain 
time near the fire, after which divide it into loaves, and 
it will be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or 
thirty pounds of excellent white bread. 


To clean Books or Prints. 

Ink spots may be removed by oxalic acid dissolved in 
water, and carefully applied with a hair pencil. To re- 
move oil or grease, warm the spot, lay over it blotting 
paper, and upon it the heated blade of a knife, when the 
vlotting-paper will absorb the grease; then apply spirits 
of turpentine, with a hair, pencil, and restore the white- 
ness of the paper with spirits of wine. 


To make Ink. 

To four ounces of bruised galls, allow two ef copperas 
and two of gum-arabic; put the galls into a large bottle, 
with three pints of rain water; and, in three or four days, 
dissolve the gum in hot water, and add it with the cop- 
peras. Shake the bottle frequently for some days. A 
few cloves may be put into the bottle, to prevent the ink 
from moulding. 


For a Sprain. 

Mix equal parts of spirit of camphor, distilled vinegar, 
and turpentine, and rub the part affected.—Cold water 
applications are excellent for sprains; as, to bathe the 
part in cold water, to pour cold water upon it, or to put 
bandages wet in cold water around it.—Extract of arnica, 


applied to a sprain, will remove the pain in a short 
thane. 


To make Apple Molasses, 

Take new sweet cider just from the press, made from 
sweet apples, and boil it down as thick as West India 
molasses. It should be boiled in brass, and not burned, 
48 that would injure the flavor. It will keep in the cel- 
lar, and is said to be as good, and for many purposes 
better than West India molasses. 


Por blistered and tender Feet. 

Boil any quantity of bran in water for twenty min- 
Utes, strain, and add it to the water of the usual foot- 
bath. To be used tepid or cold. 


Potatoes for Breakfast or Tea. 

Take mashed potatoes, with milk, salt, butter, and 
four till you can roll out; cut in squares, and fry brown 
on both sides. An egg will be an addition. 
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Rice. 

Boil a pound or more until every grain is soaked 
through and swelled to its biggest; salt to the taste, and 
put it away in the coldest corner of the cellar. For sup- 
per, I pour cold thin cream, well sweetened, over it, and 
season with nutmeg or Jemon. It is cheap and healthy 
food, and very good for children. 


To cement broken China. 

Beat lime into most impalpable powder, sift it through 
fine muslin; then tie some in a thin muslin: put on 
the edges of the broken china some white of egg, then 
dust some lime quickly on the same, and unite them 
exactly. 


Bread Omelet. 

Put into a large teacup of bread crumbs a teacup of 
cream, a spoonful of butter, with salt. pepper and nut- 
meg: when the bread has absorbed the cream, break in 
the eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry 
like omelet. 


Fried Parsnips. 

Boil them until they are about half done, lift them out, 
and let them cool; slice them rather thickly, sprinkle 
them with fine salt and white pepper, and fry them a 
pale brown in good butter. Serve them with roast meat, 
or dish them under it. 


Wash for the Skin. 

Four ounces of potash, four ounces of rose-water, two 
ounces of pure brandy, and two ounces of lemon-juice ; 
put all these into two quarts of water, and when you 
wash, put a table-spoonful or two of the mixture into the 
basin of water you intend washing in. 


Water Proof. 

To make boots water-proof, melt three ounces each of 
resin and beeswax, and stir in one pint of boiled oil and 
heat all well together; when partly cool add three ounces 
of turpentine. Apply het with a brush. 


Washing Dishes. 

Much time is wasted by housekeepers in wiping their 
dishes. If properly washed and drained in a dry sink, 
with a cloth spread on the bottom, they look better than 
when wiped, besides economy in saving time and labor. 


Syrup of Tea. 

One pint of water, two pounds of sugar, an ounce of 
black tea; boil together for five minutes, or rather less, 
and then strain. A wineglassful to half a pint of cold 
water makes very good cold tea. 


Boston Brown Bread. 

Mix three parts Indian and two parts rye meal. Sift 
and wet down with sweetened water, hot, a little salera- 
tus, and yeast, into a stiff pudding. Bake with a steady, 
strong heat until well done. 


To clean Bottles. 

Cut some raw potatoes in pieces, put them in a bottle 
with a little cold water, rinse them, and they will be well 
cleaned. 


To wash Glass. 
Glass should be washed in cold water, which gives it a 


brighter and clearer look, than when washed in warm 
water. 
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Gditors Gable, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PROPRIETOR. 


THE GREED OF GOLD. 


Tn one of his vigorous essays, Mr. A. B. Meek, 
one of the most promising of our Southern 
writers, speaks forcibly of the sacrifice of the 
higher intellectual powers to the prevalent pas- 
sion for wealth in this country. “ This inordinate 
passion,” says Mr. Meek, “ is like the lean kine 
of the dreaming monarch, swallowing up every 


better purpose. It gives its hue and impress to 
every phase and feature of life. The parent, in 
the education of his child, must have him taught 
only those things which will be of practical value ! 
Education itself is curbed, and fashioned by their 


influence. After delving in a miserable way, for | 


a few years, over the primary branches of in- 
struction, the hopeful youth, now that he is 
bearded and built up like his father, assumes the 
full stature of an educated man, with just knowl- 
edge enough to addle his brain, and engender a 
spirit of ignorant vanity—self-chuckling and 
deaf—which besets and debases his whole moral 
nature,” * * * “He atonce launches out into 
all the petty plans and speculations of the ‘ good 
old way in which his fathers went.’ He loses all 
remembrance of the Pierian fountain, if ever he 
had knelt at its moss-covered curb-stone, and re- 
members the beautiful days of his youth, only as 
so much time squandered in idle pursuits, and 
under tyrannical task-masters. This is the char- 
acter of the greater portion of our youth; and 
verily it may be said few of them are likely to 
die of that disease which Festus thought had 
affected Paul. The nobler race of the olden 
scholars has never existed in our land. We 
know nothing of thet generous order of intellec- 
tual Palestree, who from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to age, with an enthusiasm as deep, as 
woman’s love, drank of the golden waters of 
philosophy in the groves of Academe, or, in a 
later age, bent with a fever at the heart, and a 
flush upon the pallid cheek over dingy scrolls in 
the midnight quiet of some German university !” 


Creremony.—Ceremony was always the com- 
panion of weak minds; it is a plant that will 
never grow in a strong soil. 


ARITHMETICAL.—A mathematician has dis- 
covered that an infallible method for producing 
division in families is to multiply jealousies. 
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INCREDIBLE FEAT ON THE TIGHT ROPE, 
On St. Mark’s day in Venice, in February, 


1680, Malcolm tells us, in his ‘‘ Manners of Eu- 
rope,” that a person adorned in a tinsel riding- 
habit, having a gilt helmet upon his head, and 
holding in his right hand a lance, in his lefta 
helmet made of a thin piece of plate gilded, and 
sitting upon a white horse, with a swift pace am- 
bled up a rope six hundred feet long, fastened 
from the quay to the top of St. Mark’s tower. 
When he had arrived half way, his tinsel coat 
fell off, and he made a stand ; and stooping his 
lance submissively, saluted the doge sitting in 
the palace, and flourished the banner three times 
over his head. Then, resuming his former 
speed, he went on, and, with his horse, entered 
the tower where the bell hangs; and_ presently 
returning on foot, he ‘climbed up to the highest 
pinnacle of the tower, where, sitting on the 
golden angel, he flourished his banner again 
several times. This performed, he descended 
to the bell-tower, and there, taking horse, rode 
down again to the bottom in the same manner as 
he had ascended. 


JUVENILE Simpriciry. — “ There, now!” 


| eried a little girl, while rummaging a drawer in 


a bureau; “there, now! gran’pa has gone to 
heaven without his spectacles. What will he 
do?” And, shortly afterwards, when another 
aged relative was supposed to be sick unto death, 
in the house, she came running to his bedside, 
with the glasses in her hand and an errand on 
her lips. “You goin’ to die?” “ They tell me 
so.” “Goin? to heaven?’ “I hope so.” 
“Well, here are gran’pa’s spectacles ; wont you 
take them to him ?” 


» 


Tue Reason wuy.—“ Please, sir, I don’t 
think Mr. Dosim takes his physic reg’lar,” said 
a doctor’s boy to his employer. “Why so?” 
“’Cause vy, he’s getting vell so precious fast !” 


Cuar.—This word is ‘stated to be derived 
from the gipsey word chabo or chavo, a boy, or & 
young lad ; the feminine form, chabi, is used for 
a girl. 


Provgrs.—At an open house, or 


chest, a righteous man may sin ; avoid temptation. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BAGGING A RIVAL, 

Two gentlemen, one a Spaniard, and the 
other a German, who were recommended, by 
their birth and services, to the emperor Maxi- 
milian II., both courted his daughter, the fair 
Helene Scharfequinn, in marriage. ‘This prince, 
after a long delay, one day informed them that, 
esteeming them equally, and not being able to 
bestow a preference, he should leave it to the 
force and address of the claimants to decide the 
question. He did not mean, however, to risk 
the loss of one or the other, or perhaps of both. 
He could not, therefore, permit them to encoun- 
ter, with offensive weapons, but had ordered a 
large bag to be produced. It was his decree, 
that whichever suqeeeded in putting his rival in- 
to the bag, should obtain the hand of his daugh- 
ter. This singular contest between the two gen- 
tlemen took place in the face of the whole ceurt. 
The contest lasted for more than an_ hour. 
At length the Spaniard yielded, and the Ger- 
man, Ehberhard, Baron de Talbert, having 
planted his rival in the bag, took it upon his 
back, and very gallantly laid it at the feet of his 
mistress, whom he espoused the next day. 

Such is the story, as gravely told by M. de St. 
Foix. It is impossible to say what the feelings 
of a successful combatant in a duel may be, on 
his having passed a small sword through the 
body, ora “ bullet through the thorax” of his 
antagonist; but might he not feel quite as 
elated, and more consoled, on having put his 
adversary “into a bag?” 


Men anpd Women.—The terms, man and 
woman, in their proper and full import, convey 
far more than those of gentleman and lady. A 
rue man and a true woman will be gentlemanly 
and ladylike, and a great deal more. There are 
men, and there are so-styled gentlemen, who 
have little or nothing manly about them. 


> 


A uuman Berr-Bort.—A witness in a New 
York court lately testified that he had drunk 
forty-two gallons of lager beer in less than twenty 
minutes, without being intoxicated. We should 
think such habits would bring a man to his bier 
at last. 


A runny Boy.—*“ Dick, how is it you are al- 
ways possessed of such astore of fun? Where do 
you get it?” “I manufacture it. I can make it 
out of nothing. For instance, I could make fun 
of you, but for friendship’s sake.” 


A Cosrrapiction 1x Terms.—The Lon- 
don Times says: “ Let us see how the truth /ics, 
in regard to facts.” 
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WITCHCRAFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
There is one case in the New Haven records 
which is very curious: The body of a poor wo- 


man, accused of witchcraft, tried and executed, 
was ordered to be examined by a jury of women 
to find the “ witah-mark,” the seal of the “ dev- 
il’s own.” One of the female jurors, a woman 
of sense, was an unbeliever in the whole matter. 
On examining the body, this lady declared that 
“the poor woman was no more of a witch than 
she was.” Fatal declaration! Her associate 
jurors discovered the deadly sign, and their 
unbelieving associate was forthwith arrested as a 
witch herself, and was condemned on what was 
held to be her own confession—her guilt being 
reasoned out by the following process of logic : 

1. She had declared that the woman whose 
body she had examined, was no more of a witch 
than she was herself. 

2. The other women jurors discovered the 
witch-mark. 

3. The woman, upon whose body the mark 
was found, was a witch, of course. 

4. So also was their fellow-juror, who had 
virtually confessed as much by the exclamation 
already cited. 

What an affecting proof of the imbecility of 
the human mind, after all its boastings, is sup- 


plied by facts like these ! 


+ 


A crvuet Coox.—Louis XVI. had a cook 
famous for his dish of eels. He cooked them 
thus: ‘“ Take one or two /ive eels ; throw them 
into the fire. As they are twisting about on all 
sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your 
hand, and skin them from head to tail. This 
method is decidedly the best, as it is the means 
of drawing out all the oil which is unpalatable.” 


Currosities.—Dr. Dryasdust has donated 
the following curiosities .to Mr. Kimball’s mu- 
seum: ‘The key to the pantry of the “castle in 
the air ;” a piece of embroidery executed by the 
“ Sphinx of Egypt” with “ Cleopatra’s needle,” 
and a knob from a “consular bureau.” 


Ponnine 1x Latin.—The ridiculous muss 
that is made, as to who was Lola Montez’s pa, is 
a curious verification of her genealogy, as writ- 
ten in prophetic Latin: “ Paurturiunt Montez, 
nascitur ridiculus mus.” 


> 
> 


A coop Morrto.—Shelley was very fond of 
quoting the passage from Godwin’s St. Leon; 
“ There is nothing which the human mind can 
conceive, which it may not execute.” 
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494 EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 

The example of Franklin, more than that of 
any other American, is held up for the imitation 
of our young men; and our readers cannot have 
failed to observe that youth become more early 
and deeply interested in the inner life of Frank- 
lin, than in that of any other public character. 
We use the term inner life, in contradistinction 
to the outer or public career by which and for 
which great men are usually known, and mean 
by it the way and manner in which one does 
great things as well as small, rather than the 
great things which he does. In contemplating 
the career of a great man, youth usually look 
upon his public acts as they would upon 
great monuments—not as things for daily and 
familiar use, but rather as objects for rever- 
ence and admiration upon stated occasions. 
Hence the force of example is,in these cases, 
lost; for one cannot emulate that in another 
which he does not thoroughly feel and under- 
stand in himself. There must be a sympathy, as 
well as admiration, to ensure emulation. Now 
with Franklin, the case is different. There was 
that in his character and qualities which makes 
the young feel a deep interest in what he said 
and did, and enter into the spirit of his actions, 
whether public or private. This peculiarity in 
Franklin which makes him so deep an object of 
interest to the young, was his naturalness. He 
was natural in all that he said or did, whether in 
his every-day life and business, or in the public 
capacities which he filled. Now most sensible 
men are natural enough in their private, common 
walk—but how few, how very few are there, who 
appear before the public, who put not on a 
stilted, artificial manner, deportment, thought, 
expression and action! Not one in a hundred 
of public characters are free from it. But youth 
see, or rather ficl the unreality, and therefore 
only wonder and admire—never sympathize and 
emulate. 

This naturalness of Franklin resulted from the 
peculiar traits which adorned his character, and 
the absence of others which too often mar the 
symmetry and deface the beauty of great men. 
He was not ambitious, he was not avaricious, he 
was not sensual; on the other hand, he was in- 
dustrious, economical, persevering, independent 
and honest. These good qualities, acting upon 
a well-organized and bright mind, and a feeling 
heart, made him the great public benefactor of 
his country, as a political economist, a moralist, 
a philosopher and a statesman. His honesty 
taught him the rule of truth and sincerity, as his 
guide in public or in private life. His indepen- 
dence led him to act right in all cases, regardless 


of appearances, or the opposition of those who 
upheld wrong, however powerful they were in 
strength or numbers. His perseverance won for 
him success against the fitful storms of opposi- 
tion, ever followed by the calm and _prostration 
of exhaustion. His economy nicely adapted 
means to ends, and actions to circumstances, 
thus enabling him to come out of the contest not 
only victorious, but possessed of that for which 
he fought, and the means and capacity for its 
enjoyment. His industry made his means of 
tenfold power by their constant employment; 
secured and improved the advantages of success ; 
diminished the waste of disaster; and consti- 
tuted him the master, instead of the slave of 
circumstances. In short, we behold in the char. 
acter of Franklin, whether in public or private 
life, that rare combination of qualities, endow- 
ments and motives, which may be called the per- 
Section of common sense. 

As apleasing commentary upon the success of 
Franklin’s career, and a confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of the estimate which mankind have 
placed upon it, it may be remarked that he him- 
self was not dissatisfied therewith, but was on 
the whole content. In remarking upon his life, 
during the progress of the important events 
in which it was involved, as well as in the even- 
ing of his days, when prejudice and passion grow 
dim and fade in the opening vista of another 
world, he frequently declared “that he would 
willingly live over again the same course of life, 
even though not allowed the privilege of an 
author to correct, in a second edition, the faults 
of the first.” 

How few, among the great men of the world 
who are held up as the sons of glory, could say 
this at the close of their lives! It is well that 
the young are warmed towards a character of 
such conscious rectitude, the records of whose 
outer life bear such faithful testimony t& the cor- 
rectness of the inner estimate! Happy for our 
country was it, that Franklin lived to bless her 
with his valuable wisdom and his honest coun- 
sels, when most her youthful steps needed wise 
and true guides! Happy is it for our country 
that his great example is left as a familiar, 
household guide, to interest and instruct the 
youth of our land! 


» 


Licnts From THE Duxcron.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “ History of the World” was written 
during eleven years’ imprisonment, and left un- 
finished ; Voltaire’s “ Henriade,”’ while he was 
a prisoner in the Bastile; and Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” while he, also, was suffering 
imprisonment. 
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THE GIPSIES. 

This careless, free-and-easy race of people, 
who are the wonders of the earth, without home 
or resting place, and no certain knowledge 
whence they come, or whither they go—the 
scorn and contempt of all Europe—are about to 
have a history given to the world from the pen 
of the late Walter Simson, a Scotch gentleman. 
The work will be edited by his'son, James Sim- 
son, now in New York, and will be published 
simultaneously in this country and in Europe. 
Bohemia is the centre from which this race has 
diffused itself throughout Europe, though their 
origin is often assigned by historians to Spain. 
The name of gipsy is supposed to come from 
the word Egyptian ; and this has led to conjec- 
tures that this singular people originated in that 
country, and are a branch of the Coptic type of 
the ancient Egyptians. Certainly any history 
which will present a connected account of the 
language and customs of this remarkable peo- 
ple, and trace them ethnologically to their start- 
ing point in their wild and varied career, will be 
sought for with avidity, upon its publication. 
The work will contain proof of the gipsy lineage 
of the celebrated John Bunyan, author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who was born in Elstow, near 
Bedford, England, in the year 1628. 


Frenchmen who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negro 
prince seated under a tree, a block of wood for 
his throne, with three or four negroes around 
with wooden pikes, for his guard. His sable 
majesty anxiously inquired, “ Do they talk much 
of me in France ¢” 


Novet or Heaven.—An Indian was 
lately hung in Texas for the murder of a child. 
When on the scaffold, he said he was going to 
Arkansas, and wished the other Indians to send 
his gun to him after he should get there. 


> 


InconsistENT.—We wonder the members of 
our Legislature are trying to put down organ- 
grinders as nuisances, when they are constantly 
calling on their friends to organize! 

Ices.—The quantity of ices consumed an- 
nually at the restaurants, coffee-houses and con- 
fectioners of Paris, is calculated at 16,000,000 
pounds, English weight. 

Saati Men.—A Cincinnati paper says there 
are some men in that city so small, that the tax- 
collector is unable to find them, when he goes 
round with his bills. 
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ADVICE. 

Would a man wish to offend his friends ? 
Let him give them advice. Would a lover know 
the surest method by which to lose his mistress ? 
Let him give her advice. In short, if we are 
desirous of being universally hated, avoided and 
despised, the means are always in our power— 
we have but to advise, and the consequences are 
infallible. ‘The friendship of two young ladies, 
though apparently founded on the rock of eter- 
nal attachment, terminated in the following man- 
ner: one of them said to her friend, “ My 
dearest girl, I do not think your figure well 
suited fur dancing; and as a sincere friend of 
yours, I would advise you to refrain from it in 
future.” The other, naturally affected by such 
a mark of sincerity, replied, “I feel very much 
obliged to you, my dear, for your advice ; this 
proof of your friendship demands some return: 
I would sincerely recommend you to relinquish 
your singing, as some of your upper notes re- 
semble the melodious squeaking of the feline 
race.” The advice of neither was followed—one 
continued to sing, and the other to dance, and 
they never met but as enemies. 


A Hunprep to One.—“ There were a hun- 
dred justices,” says one, at the monthly meeting. 
“A hundred !” says another. “ Yes,” says he, 
“do you count, and I will name them. There 
was Justice Balance, put down one; Justice 
Hall, put down a cipher, he’s nobody ; Justice 
House, you may put down another cipher for him 
—one and two ciphers are a hundred.” 


Heanine By Macninery.—Artificial ear- 
drums are now made of fine silver wire, with a 
disk of India rabber or gutta percha between. 
They are placed in the car and worn without 
inconvenience, and it is said the effect is 


magical. 


Camprincge Wit.—A gentleman of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England, having a 
clubbed foot, which occasioned him to wear a 
very high-heeled shoe upon it, one of the college 
wags called him “ Bildad the Shuhite.” 


Tue Horcninsons Cornep.— When the 
Hutchinsons give a concert out west, their rustic 
admirers pay their admission fees in corn, which, 
by the way, is much better than wildcat money. 

we@ > 

Epwin Boorn.—At the termination of a 
successful engagement in New Orleans lately, 
this distinguished young actor was presented 
with a splendid service of plate. 
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THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR. 

The opposite heights upon the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, one in Europe and the other in Africa, at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, the an- 
cient Calpe and Abyla, were known to the an- 
cients as the Pillars of Hercules. There seems 
to have been a fortress upon the European side 
from time immemorial. In the year A. D. 712, 
this position was captured from the Visigoths, 
who then ruled in Spain, by a body of Saracens, 
from Agabia, followers of Mahomet, which sect 
overrun a large part of Europe about that time 
with fire and sword. The leader of the captors 
of the promontory of Calpe was named Farik, 
and hence the present name, Gibet-Farik (Moun- 
tain of Farik), or Gibraltar. The African 
promontory, Abyla, was named Gibel-Maba. 
The Saracens in Spain, being hard pressed by 
the Christians, in the year 1091, called in their 
brethren of the same faith, the Moors from 
Africa, to their assistance. The Moors seized 
the dominions they cameto protect, and subdued 
the Saracens. Gibraltar was held by the Moors 
until the year 1462, when it was captured by 
Henry IV., King of Castile. It remained a 
Spanish possession until the breaking out of that 
great European struggle, known in history as 
“The War of the Succession,” which lasted 
eleven years. In the third year of this war—in 
1704—the English, under Sir George Rocke, 
captured the fortress after a fierce cannonade by 
land and sea for three days. 

Gibraltar has since continued an appendage to 
the British crown, and having been greatly 
strengthened and improved by the English, it is 
now considered as impregnable. It was attacked 
by the Spanish and French in the fall of 1704, 
but they were repulsed with immense loss. 
Subsequent efforts were made by Spain to re- 
cover this stronghold of her empire, in the years 
1720 and 1727; but in both cases her troops 
were repulsed with very severe loss. In July, 
1779, the French and Spanish commenced that 
memorable siege of Gibraltar, which lasted up- 
wards of three years, and which was carried on 
by the most prodigious armaments ever brought 
to bear against a fortress. The besieging army 
amounted to 40,000 men, and one thousand 
pieces of artillery were brought to bear upon the 
fortress from the land. In addition to this, 
there was a naval force of forty-seven sail of the 
line, all three deckers, ten immense floating bat- 
teries, mounting two hundred and twelve guns, 
innum erable frigates, and smaller craft, gun and 
mortar boats, launches for landing the troops, 
ete., to so great an extent as literally to cover 
the bay. For weeks together, six hundred shells 
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were daily thrown into the town; and upon one 
occasion eight hundred barrels of gunpowder 
expended by the besiegers. In a single night 
their floating batteries were destroyed by the 
English, with red-hot balls, and their whole line 
of works broken up by a sortie from the garri- 
son, under Gen. Elliot. The loss of the besieg- 
ers in munitions of war alone, upon this night, 
was estimated at over two million pounds ster- 
ling, or about ten millions of dollars. The final 
defeat of the allies occurred however on the 13th 
of September, 1782, when the British garrison 
numbered only 7000 troops. 

The great importance of Gibraltar to England, 
is as # naval and military station at the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, for the protection of her 
commerce, and as a security for the good con- 
duct of Spain in the intrigues of European pol- 
ities. This fastness is literally the key-stone of 
Spain, and of course while in the possession of 
England, that kingdom is at the mercy of Great 
Britain. The whole career of Spain towards 
Great Britain has been changed from ‘what it 
was during the haughty dictatorial domination 
of that power, when it controlled the destinies 
of Europe. The position of Great Britain, as 
an independent equal among the nations was for 
a long time a mooted point with the continental 
powers of Europe, the whole course of their pol- 
icy being adverse to the British power. In all 
their combinations against the English the agency 
of Spain was conspicuous and powerful. ‘The 
capture of Gibraltar, by giving to Great Britain 
a fatal hold upon Spain, established a new order 
in continental combinations, exceedingly favor- 
able to the position of England. This advan- 
tage was too great to permit either of its surren- 
der by Great Britain, or of its peaceful enjoy- 
ment by her on the part of the continental pow- 
ers. Hence the immense efforts which France 
and Spain have made to recapture Gibraltar, and 
the pertinacity with which England has resisted 
all the wiles of diplomacy, and all the warlike 
demonstrations which have been brought to bear 
upon her. So far as the question of the balance 
of power in Europe is concerned, it is well for 
our country that England should hold this im- 
portant check upon her European rivals. In no 
hands could it probably prove less injurious to 
us as a nation, while at the same time it is pretty 
evident that our interest is,to have that nation 
fully sustained in its European influence. 

The position of Gibraltar does not control the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, for the straits 
are so wide that a fleet may easily pass through 
without coming within reach of the guns of the 
foftress ; and therefore there is no ground for 
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jealousy on the score of commercial restraint on 
the part of our great maritime rival. The cere- 
mony of saluting the English flag upon passing 
the fortress, was exacted of foreign vessels in 
former days; but that absurd pretension has 
long since been given up,- and whatever respect 
is now paid by passing vessels is conceded as 
matter of courtesy, and not of right. With the 
above view of the policy of nations, we see not 
why it is not best that Great Britain should re- 
tain Gibraltar. May not a similar view applied 
to Cuba, the Gibraltar of America, demonstrate 
the sound policy and propriety of our possessing 
that key-stone of the United States of America ? 
A large portion of the enormous national debt 
of England was incurred in the war which won 
for her the promontory of Gibraltar. One half 
the sum expended by her in that was, would 
probably be sufficient to purchase from Spain her 
rights in Cuba, and thus give us by peaceful ne- 
gociation, a most valuable addition to our na- 
tional strength, prosperity and power, and one 
that would soon repay its cost to the country. 


Mixp your P’s anv Q’s.—The most prob- 
able derivation of this phrase is, that it comes 
from the printing-office, and rose from the fact 
that the p’s and q’s in Roman type vary but 


slightly in form, and that when reversed, as they 
necessarily are in type, they are easily confounded 
by young compositors. Another derivation re- 
fers itto the “ scot”’ written up in the ale-house, 
where P and Q were used to designate pints and 


quarts. Still another derivation refers it to the 
toupees and queues of olden times. 


An ancient Rexic.—In the burying ground 
of the ancient town of Windsor, Ct., there is a 
monument more than two hundred years old, 
which still stands firm, with this inscriptionslegi- 
ble upon it: “Here lyeth Kphrain Hyt, some- 
times Teacher to ye Chvreh of Windsor, who 
dyed Sep. 14, 1644. 


Who when Hee lived we drew our vital breath, 
Who when he dyed, his dying was our death, 
Who was the stay of State, Of Church the staff, 
Alas! the times forbid an Epitaph.” 


Suicrpe.—Perhaps the coolest attempt at self- 
destruction on record is that of an Englishman, 
cited by Foudere, who advertised that he would, 
on a certain day, put himself to death in Covent 
Garden, for the benefit of his wife and family. 
Tickets of admission, one guinea each. 


A siurte Remepy.—Dr. Dewees says that 
he has often seen infants when seeming to suffer 
exquisite agony, rendered perfectly quiet and 
easy by a draught of cold water. 
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THE DOUAY BIBLE. 

The Catholic edition of the Bible in general 
use among that communion, is called the Douay 
Bible. It is copiously explained by the notes of 
Catholic divines, and is the only authorized 
version of the sacred volume sanctioned by the 
head of the church. It takes its name from 
Douay, a city in the northeast of France, the 
site of a celebrated Roman Catholic College, 
founded by Philip IL, of Spain, A. D. 1569. 
Douay was captured by Louis XIV., of France, 
in person, in 1697, and taken from the French 
by the English, under the celebrated Duke of 
Marlborough, in the year 1710, during the war 
of the succession. But it was retaken by the 
French the year following. It is a city of some 
importance, containing two other colleges, a 
foundry of cannon, a fine arsenal, and a military 
school, and is therefore well provided with weap- 
ons, carnal and spiritual, for the twofold warfare 
of the civilized world. 


Tuovcat.—The mind of a thinking man re- 
sembles the soils beneath whose surface lie many 
precious seeds. Every rain calls forih buds, and 
every beam of the sun produces flowers. Fruits 
fail not in their due time. The flower-garden of 
a mind merely learned, endures but during the 
night. The flowers wither away under the rays 
of the sun, and are followed by no fruit. 


» 


Anistocratic SHREwpNess.— When the 
Siamese twins were exhibited in England, a cer- 
tain noble duke paid a visit to the boys. His 
zrace’s first question, after examining their pe- 
culiar formation, was, “ Pray, are they broth- 
ers ?” On being informed by a wag that they were 
only “ second cousins,” he went away satisfied. 


PuHiLtantHROPiIc.—The editor of one of our 
exchanges says he is always ready and willing 
to lend a helping hand, and even an arm to 
squeeze the ladies, if that will keep them from 
squeezing themselves to death. 


A Hint ror tHe Youne.—If a man begins 
to save ten cents a day when he is twenty-one 
years old, and continues to do so till he is seventy, 
he will then be worth $10,956 37. 

A Wetterisu.—“ Sir, I’m directed to make 
application to you,” ag the plaster remarked to 
the patient. 


A coop Si1en.—An editor not a thousand 
miles from Boston, advertises for a seat in a 
church. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Since the postal reform in France, the number 
of letters written and sent has nearly doubled. 

The city of Jeddo, Japan, has some streets 32 
miles long, and contains 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

At Birmingham, England, eight tons of wire 
per weck are made into hooks and eyes. 

Signor Lablache, say his friends in Naples, 
left behind him 600,000 ducats, and in his house 
in Paris he had presents worth 60,000 ducats. 


Paris spends a million dollars a year in straw- 
berries, and another million in flowers. The 
culture of flowers for the Paris market occupies 
thirteen hundred acres. ‘ 

The Episcopal diocese of Calcutta is of enor- 
mous dimensions, its length being nearly 3000 
miles, its area 510,000 square miles, and its pop- 
ulation 91,500,000, or, including protected States, 
136,000,000, 

Feruk Khan, before his departure for Italy, 
managed to sell his villa in the Champs Elysees 
to the son of the late Queen of Oude, who in- 
tends to disport himself in Paris for the rest of 
his days. 

The dignity of a baronet has been conferred 
upon the son of General Havelock, and his (the 
general's) widow has been officially declared en- 
titled to all the honor she would have enjoyed 
had her husband survived. 


It is said that some difficulty has arisen be- 
tween the French government and the Swiss 
confederation on the subject of refugees. ‘The 
Swiss are said not to be disposed to confine refu- 
gees in the interior 

It is said that religious animosity rages in 
some parts of Ireland with the most unparalleled 
intensity. At Castlebar, both Catholic and 
Protestant soldiers go armed to their respective 
places of worship. 

Ata recent sale of books at Paris, a copy of 
the Psalms, printed by Guttenberg, at Mayence, 
in 1461, was purchased for 14,500 francs, after 
Baron Rothschild had been a bidder up to 
14,000 francs. There are only four copies of 
Guttenberg’s Psalms extant. 

In Prussia, if a parent is imprisoned for crime, 
and on that account his children are left desti- 
tute of the means of education, and are liable 
to grow up in ignorance and vice, the govern- 
ment maintains and educates them for useful 
employments. 

Queen Victoria has commissioned Mr. J. 
Phillips to paint a grand historical picture of the 
marriage of England and Prussia. The scene 
will be laid, at the queen’s own suggestion, in the 
chapel—a scene of unequalled brilliance, color 
and animation, and the picture will contain a 
series of illustrious portraits. 

By the muster-roll of the “Lords spiritual 
and temporal ”’ of the present British Parliament, 
it appears that the whole number who compose 
the upper house, or House of Lords, is four hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Of the entire catalogue, 
exclusive of princes of royal blood, there are 
only one hundred and eighteen peers, whose 
titles are older than the reign of George III. 


The Kurds in Asia are killing the Christians, 
Is that the whey to behave ? 

Spiritualism is having a great run in Paris, 
and has infected several of the most brilliant 
writers of the day. 

There are farmers in Devonshire, England, 
paying $2000 a year rent, who cannot read or 
write their own names. 

Three steamers are being built in Dutch dock. 
yards for the Emperor of Japan. One, called 
the Jeddo, is about to paddle away from Rotter. 
dam ; it has a scientific library on board, 

A new law on the press has come into force in 
Denmark, prohibiting newspapers from copying 
the articles of other journals without quoting 
them. 

The consumption of snails in Paris has in- 
creased to such an extent as to seriously injure 
the oyster trade. A whole side of the new fish 
market is devoted to these delicacies. 

According to the Siecle, France has now got 
a golden colony in the Ile Bourbon, the sand and 
pebbles washed down from its mountains yieli- 
ing a larger average return than California. 


The newspapers of St. Petersburg mention a 
project for effecting a telegraphic communication 
with, America, through Siberia, with a short 
submarine cable across Behring’s Straits. 


The Moniteur publishes a circular by the new 
Minister of the Interior, stating that the empe- 
ror had called him to office, to execute attentive 
surveillance over revolutionists who plan against 
the life of the emperor. 

With a view not to encourage the very preva 
lent practice of duelling in France by giving 
publicity to “affairs of honor,” the press has 
been “invited” to refrain from publishing the 
particulars of these combats. 


M. Emile de Girardin, the great French edi- 
tor, is revising the various leaders written by 
him for the Paris journals, from 1836 to 1856. 
They will be published in ten volumes, under the 
title of “ Les Questions de mon Temps.” 


The Russian government has issued an order 
permitting the importation, free of duty, of metal 
work intended to be used in the construction of 
ships by Russian subjects on their own account, 
in Russian dock yards. 

The Paris courts value a young lady's teeth 
at 8000 frances. An English governness was re- 
cently knocked down by a carriage, and lost by 
the accident all her teeth. She brought an ac- 
tion of damages, and the tribunal awarded the 
above amount. 

Dr. Thomas, one of the librarians at the 
Royal Court Library at Munich, has discovered 
in the manuscript department of that rich collee- 
tion a written copy of hitherto unknown son- 
nets, by Petrarch, partly amatory and partly 
political. e 

The foreign journals report the names of many 
persons who died in 1857, upwards of a hundred 
years old. The oldest of the number was Mich- 
uel Kilawelkin, who died ‘in Russia at the age of 
127 years. Seventy per cent. of the number re- 

orted were females. ‘The eldest was Elizabeth 
ioldizen, who hyd reached to 118 years. 
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Record of’ the Times. 


The oysters annually exported from Virginia, 
make up an aggregate of 23,000,000 bushels. 

The bridge across the St. Lawrence, at Mon- 
treal, will be two miles long, and cost $5,000,000. 

Mr. Geo. Merrifield, of Clifton, England, has 
a live double sheep more than six feet in length. 

Fifteen millions of dollars are supposed to be 
spent by the people of the Union for newspapers. 

The Winnebago Indians settled in Minnesota, 
raised over 5000 bushels of wheat last year. 

If a man’s brains lie in his head, he studies ; 
if in his heels he dances—that’s philosophy. 

It was testified at Brooklyn, N. Y., that a pail- 
ful of lager beer would not produce intoxication. 

A druggist in New York has been fined $250 
for seing a man stramonium for hoarhound. 

The capital embarked in the tobacco manufac- 
ture at Richmond, Va., is about five millions. 

A market gardener and nurseryman at Sacra- 
mento, California, sold produce last year to the 
amount of $60,000, 

The soil and climate of New England are well 
alapted to the cultivation of poppy, the oil of 
which is highly valuable. 

A late German writer, in speaking of the 
United States, says it is a country where starva- 
tion is purely a matter of choice. 

Fears are entertained that MceDonough’s leg- 
acy to New Orleans, Baltimore, etc., will be 
consumed by law expenses. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon has been invested 
with the right of a seat at all the councils of the 
French emperor. 

The Washingtgn Republic says, since Jan. 1, 
1826, three thousand school houses have been 
built in the State of Illinois. 

It is said that more money is paid for cigars 
inthe United States than for bread. It is not 
to be inferred, however, that we are a low-bred 
people. 

A mass of copper was lately sent away from 
the Cliff mine (Superior) weighing 10,400 Ibs. 
The Miner says this is much the largest piece of 
native metal ever sent away from any mide. 

Percival, the poet and geologist, left a valu- 
able library, which Dr. J. L. Jenckes, his ad- 
ninistrator, proposes to put in possession of 
Wisconsin, if the legislature adopt the necessary 
Steps. 

Men in the olden time won glory by the stecl 
that lashed in their hands, amid the smoke and 
din of battle. Men in the present day control 
nations, and win battles, by the steel they handle 
inthe quiet of their libraries. The former was 
the sword of steel—the latter, the steel pen. 

According to the fullest report we have ever 
seen, there are 122 colleges in the United States, 
of which 113 are Protestant, and 9 are Roman 
Catholic. Of the Protestant colleges, 16 are 
controlled by the Baptists, 13 by Methodists, 8 
hy the Episcopalians, some 11 by the Congrega- 
lionatists, 2 by the Unitarians, 1 by the Univer- 
salists, and the remainder by the various branches 
of the Presbyterians, 
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The fire-alarm telegraph system has been 
established at St. Louis. 


Power is apt to intoxicate even mighty hearts, 
and is the touchstone of true greatness. 

Punch speaks of an old lady who persists in 
calling the Mormon leader Mr. Bigamy Young. 

Most men, if not all men, know what they 
hate, but few men know what they love. 


Cousins, arrested for murdering his nephew, 
hung himself in Canada while in custody. 


A wise man knows his own ignorance, but a 
fool fancies he gas nothing to learn. 


Mrs. Catharine Sinclair Forrest has purchased 
an estate in Scotland, for $50,000, the savings of 
her short theatrical career. 

The play of Jack Sheppard, translated into 
the French, has been performed at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, Paris for the 200th time. 

Boston issues 113 papers, with an annual cir- 
culation of 54,000,000 ; New York 104 papers, 
circulation 78,000,000 ; Philadelphia 54 papers, 
circulation 40,000,000. 

The citizens of Milford have appropriated 
$5600 for the erection of two new schoolhouses. 
They are to be kuilt in good style with modern 
improvements. 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention has decided to establish in 
Yoruba a school for the training of colored 
preachers and teachers, both American and na- 
tive, to labor in Central Africa, 


In the United States Circuit Court at Cin- 
cionati, recently, a judgment was rendered 
against the Life and Trust Company for 
$459,293 50, in favor of Bell & Grant, bankers, 
of London. 

A pamphlet is about to be published in Paris, 
in which it will be proved that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is descended from the royal line of 
France. The idea was first encouraged by Na- 
poleon L., and now, it is said, the pedigree has 
been very completely made out. 


A venerable Irish lady, sixty years old, on her 
way to market, at Bangor, Me., had her arm 
broken by a boy’s sled throwing her down; she 
walked to a doctor’s office, had her arm properly 
set and splintered, took her basket on fhe sound 
arm, went to market, made her purchases, and 
then went home as if nothing special had 
occurred. 


Among the rare and curious books and man- 
uscripts recently sold by auction in London, was 
a copy of Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia, 
printed by William Caxton, in 1481, which pro- 
duced the enormous price of $1525. It was for- 
merly the Merly copy, purchased at that sale for 
$1000, by the Marquis of Blandford, resold at 
White Knights for $435, and afterwards in 
Trotter Brockett’s for $2400. 

Ifow small is the diameter of the human 
throat, and how short its measure! Yet it will 
give the same note with the pipe of an organ 
eight feet in length! And the valve which covers 
it, and oye with electric swiftness (imitated by 
the reed of the organ), is, as all know, a very 
little thing ; yet with the contractions and expan- 
sions of the throat, it will utter a scale of seven- 
teen degrees ! 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp- Making. 


It is the last air on the hurdy gurdy that gets 
the player’s head broken. 

Why is a dog’s tail like the heart of a treo? 
Because it is farthest from the bark. 

Tt is said that necessity knows no law. This 
accounts for people making such a virtue of 
necessity. 

How fleeting in the holidays is a leg of mut- 
ton! Still, a prelude of hard-dumpliog is an 
antidote to appetite. 

The lady who put her floor-cloth in the cradle 
and scrubbed the floor with her baby, has since 
joined the Mormons. 

A hunting Misery.—Doubting as to whether 
the hat upon which your horse lighted in his last 
jump had a head in it or not. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said a wife to her expiring 
husband, as he strove to utter a few parting 
words, “ don’t step to talk.” 

Some landlords are in the habit of laying an 
extra fork across the plates of their delinquent 
boarders, as much as to say, “ Fork over.” 

There is not the slightest impropriety in say- 
ing that a bachelor of music is “wedded to his 
art.” 

A country editor thinks that Columbus is not 
entitled to much credit for discovering America, 
as the country is so large he could not well have 

issed it. 

A Mr. Pea has been indicted in Ohio for 
whipping his wife and children. No doubt he 
thinks ita hard case that a man can’t be al- 
lowed to thrash his own Peas. 

John’s wife and, John were tete-a-tete ; she 
witty was, industrious he; says John, “I’ve 
earned the bread we've ate;” “and I,” says 
she, “have urned the tea.” 

A wag was driving in his phacton, when some 
one who thought he knew him, accosted him with 
“T believe your name is Smith?” “ Then you’d 
believe anything,” was the reply. 

Some one anxious to ascertain whether Kean 
was or was not a classical scholar, wrote to him 
for benefit tickets in Latin. “ And how did he 
construe it?” asked K., who heard the story. 
“ Into an insult,” was the reply. 

An old lady in Concord lighted her candle, 
and went out to a neighbor’s house, where she 
staid several hours, and on returning found her 
room was dark. She immediately raised a re- 
port that her house had been broken into, for her 
candle was gone. 

A lad having got into the parlor, with some of 
the neighbor’s children, and kicked up a dqpst 
among the rich furniture, his father gave him a 
whipping, and then asked him how he relished 
his playing. “TI like the mw | very well,” said 
he, “ but the afterprece is intolerable.” 

One of Bishop Bloomfield’s latest bon mots 
was uttered during his last illness. He inquired 
what had been the subject of his two archdea- 
con’s charges, and was told that one was on the 
art of making sermons, and the other on church- 
yards. I see, said the bishop, “ composi- 
tion and decomposition!” 


When is a hen mostelikely to hatch? When 
she is in earnest (her nest). 

You cannot do two things well at once; you 
can’t carry two melons under one arm. 

To make an excellent jam—squeeze six or 
eight women, now-a-days, into a common stage- 
coach. 

A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lays out to catch sparks, but does not always suc- 
ceed in lighting a match. 

Itis unhealthy to fall in love with another 
man’s wife. In Arkansas, this kind of thing 
usually terminates in “death” the first year 

Some one asks—“ Is it lawful to hang clothes 
on Mason’s and Dixon’s line?” Just as lawiul 
as planting beans around the North Pole. 

Ina state of mental absence, a young man de. 
manded the hand of a young lady, and only 
perceived his error when he got her father’s foot 
instead. 

Nothing sets up a woman’s spunk,like calling 
her ugly. She gets her back right up like a cat 
when a strange dog comes near her—she is all 
eyes, claws and bristles. 


A certain person asked a merry Andrew why 
he played the fool. “‘ For the same reason,” said 


he, “that you do—out of want; you do it for 
want of wit, and I do it for want of money.” 
Mr. Greeley, of the New York Tribune, hay- 
ing said he would spit upon one of the planks of 
the Whig platform, the Rochester American re- 
plies “that he cannot erpect-to-rate as a Whig.” 


On hearing Ike read that eighteen rams were 
to be used in launching the Leviathan, Mrs. 
Partington remarked that she believed a few 
yolks of oxen would do a great deal better than 
rains. 


While an officer was bowjng, a cannon ball 
passed over his head and decapitated a soldier 
who stood behind him. “ You see,’’ said the 
ofiicer to those near him, ‘that a man never 
loses anything by politeness.” . 

Bad luck is a man with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, and a pipe in his mouth, look- 
ing on to see how it will come out. Good luck 
is a man of pluck to meet difficulties, his sleeves 
rolled up, and working to make it come out 
right. 

Lord Chancellor Northington suffered much 
from the gout; and once, afier some paintul 
waddling between the woolsack and the bar in 
the House of Lords, he was heard to mutter: 
“If | had known that these legs were one day to 
carry a chancellor, I’d have taken better care ol 
them when I was a lad.” 

The celebrated Dr. Hunter, whom Abernethy, 
in one of his arid veins, termed “the English 
Blood Hunter,” when starting in life, gave lec- 
tures. * His first lecture was attended only by the 
porter. “John,” said the great man, unmoved 
by the circumstance, “take that skeleton down, 
that I may say with propriety —Gentlemen.” 

GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see & copy ef Pict: 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only 
addrers us a line to that effect, and a copy will be seut by 


peturn of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge 
— M. BALLOU, Boston, Mase. 


PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 


“Now, my dear, do oblige me by running home and put- 
ting your goloshes on. I don’t want to have you laid 
up by catching cold in your feet.” 


** Horace, you must ask mama.” 


- 


* Dve eaten the canary.” 


Portrait of the young man who, when a child, won the 
“One of my cows took sick and died yesterday.” prize at the baby-show. 
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BALLOWS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


‘* Have you heard Grisi this season, sir?” 


You know a ship sometimes misses stays, and perhaps 
she is one of the misses? 


“Nonsense, Mary! I tell you it is my firm opinion there’sa 
man in the house.” 


A foreigner with a turn for music 4 ’ A boy of very loose habits. 
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